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James B.Regan, Promiaiae 
-Second Street, at Broadway 
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AFTER THE THEATRE AND OPERA 


The Smart Set Throng New York’s Smartest Hotel 


A lavish alliance of exquisite Furnishings and 
Decorations, Art, Music and Perfect Service 
are here in an atmosphere of flawless taste. 


« » They serve as fitting settings for a an meencorsonet ae echt 4 


















TIFFANY & CO. 


RESET AND ENRICH 
JEWELRY IN MODERN 
STYLES 


ALSO 
EXECUTE SPECIAL WORK IN 
THEIR DESIGNING AND MAN- 
UFACTURING DEPARTMENTS 


THE MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
OFFERS SATISFACTORY FACILITIES 
TO THOSE WHO CANNOT PLACE 
THEIR ORDERS IN PERSON 


Fret AVENUE & 3/2! STREET 
New YorK 


























Women’s **Parfait’’ 


Lingerie Underwear 





No.3. ‘*Parfait’’ Combination of sheer 
batiste, Princess model, with bloomer 
drawers, trimmed with Val. lace, beading 


and ribbon ; 32 to 44 bust. Value $2.95 1.95 


No. 5. “‘Parfait’’Night Gown of batiste; 
draped yoke of allover point d’esprit 
and Val. lace, ribbon through net band- 
ing ; 32 to 44 bust. Value $5.95 3.95 


No. 7. ‘Parfait’? Night Gown of batiste, 
sleeveless model, ribbon straps over 
shoulders, trimmed with wide Val. lace; 

32 to 44 bust. Value $4.95 2.95 

No. 9.“*Parfait’’ Combination of batiste 
trimmed with net, ribbon through em- 


broidered_ beading, net straps; 
32 to 44 bust. Value $4.95 2.95 


No. 11. **Parfait’’ Night Gown of batiste 
with thread lace in crochet pattern, 
ribbon bows; 32 to44 bust. Value $2.95 
No.13. ‘‘Parfait’’ Petticoat of striped 
madras, flounce of dotted embroidery; 
lengths , 34 to 42. Value $2.50 
No. 15. ‘‘Parfait’’ Petticoat of nainsook, 
with thread lace in crochet pattern, satin 
bow ; lengths, 34 to 42. Value $2.50 
No.17. ‘*Parfait’’ Bodice of accordion 
plaited batiste and Val. lace, ribbon 
straps; 32 to 44 bust. Value $2.95 1.95 
No. 19. ‘Parfait’? Bodice of shadow lace 
and beading, with flower shoulder 
straps; 32 to 44 bust. Value $3.50 2.45 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE, 37th and 38th Streets. NEW YORK 























No. 502. Hand Made 
Waist,hand embroidered, of 
white French batiste, front, 
back, and double pointed 
collar, finely hand pin 
tucked, lace trimmed jabot; 
front of waist daintily hand 
embroidered, fitted cuffs 
tucked and lace trimmed. 


Value $13.75....9.75 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE, 37th and 38th Streets, NEW YORK 


Advance Spring Models 





Women’s Waists 


at Special Prices 
Sizes 32 to 44 Bust 


No. 500. Silk Crepe de Chine Waist, in white, 
yellow, flesh, green, navy or black. French 
shoulders and front hemstitched, new flat collar 
and cuffs trimmed with a plaiting of the silk, 
shirred at neck on silk cord, covered buttons. 

Value $9.75....6.95 


No. 506. Chiffon Taffeta Silk Waist, in yel- 
low, flesh or white, raglan shoulder and long 
sleeve set in with hemstitching, small flat collar 
and graceful hemstitched revers, edged with 
plaiting of the silk. Value $11.50....7.95 


No. 508 Ratine Stripe 
Crepe Waist, in white, out- 
lined with hemstitching, flat 
collar and fichu of voile and 
net, fnished with plating of net 
and veining, set in long sleeves 
with voile cuffs. 


Value $11.50....7.50 


No. 510 Silk Crepe de 
Chine Waist, in white, flesh, 
yellow, navy or black, made 
surplice effect with detachable 
vestee of plaited white maline, 
trimmed with pearl buttons. 


Value $13.75....9.75 








No. 504. Embroidered 
Crepe Voile Waist, in 
white raglan sleeve set in 
with, veining, waist and 
sleeves trimmed with 
double ruffle of embroid- 
ered lace net. 


Value $7.50....5.95 




















French Hand Made Lingerie 
Specially Priced for January: 


From Bonwit Teller & Company 















“La Rodinee” ¥ 
Georgette 
hemise 


“La Rodinee” 


“La Rodinee” 


“JACQUEMINOT” gown of sheer batiste. Short empire back. 
Trimmed with dainty net lace, and ribbons; bottom trimmed. 
Regular, 5.75, 3-95 
“JACQUEMINOT” combination of sheer batiste. Empire back and 
front. Knicker drawer trimmed with dainty net lace, and ribbons. 
Regular, 6.75, 3.95 
“JACQUEMINOT” princess slip to match. Skirt slashed at side. 
Regular, 7.95, 5.75 
“JACQUEMINOT” separate knicker as shown on combination. 
Regular, 2.50, 1.95 
“JACQUEMINOT” envelope chemise. Regular 3.00, 2.25 
“JACQUEMINOT” regulation chemise. Regular 2.25, 1.05 
“JACQUEMINOT” Georgette chemise. Regular 5.50, 3.75 
“LA RODINEE?” nightgown of fine nainsook; fine hand embroidery 
and lace medallions. Empire back and front and wide ribbon ties. 
Regular, 9.75, 7.95 
“LA RODINEE” combination of sheer nainsook; empire back and 
front and culotte drawer embroidered and trimmed with Valen- 





“Jacqueminot” 
Envelote Chemise 





ciennes lace and medallions. Regular 9.75, 7.95 
“LA RODINEE” princess slip to match with slashed skirt. 

Regular 11.75, 8.75 4 
“LA RODINEE” Georgette chemise of fine sheer batiste with bodice ‘ i 
etect back and front, hand embroidery and lace medallions; wide xp 7 
ribbon ties. | Regular 7.75, 5.75 Jacqueminot” 
“LA RODINEE” regulation chemise. Regular 4.75, 3.75 
“LA RODINEE” bodice corset cover. Regular 4.75, 3.75 


EVERY ARTICLE OF THE BONWIT TELLER FRENCH LINGERIE DISPLAYS CHARMING ORIGINALITY 
AND DAINTY SIMPLICITY WHICH IS NOT TO BE FOUND IN THE ORDINARY FRENCH UNDERWEAR 


BONWIT TELLER & CO. 


Fifth Avenue at 38th Street, New York 


Paris, 
42 Rue de Paradis. 








Dainty Lingerie Conceits for January __,.,,. 
at Prices Much Reduced: 








“Lucia” 


“LUCIA” nightgown of fine sheer ba- 
tiste; deep fancy bodice back and front. 
Valenciennes medallion shoulders and 
long ribbon ties. Regular 4.00, 2.95 


Same model in crépe de Chine. 
Regular 10.75, 7.95 


“LUCIA” combination of fine sheer 
batiste; deep bodice. Empire back and 
front. Culotte drawer. 

Regular 4.00, 2.95 


Same model in crépe de Chine. 
Regular 8.75, 6.95 


“GERALDINE” combination of fine 
sheer batiste; elaborately trimmed back 
and front. Excellent Valenciennes and 
wide ribbon. Regular 5.00, 3.95 


THE BONWIT TELLER LINGERIE BROCHURE, WHICH IS ISSUED FOR THE JANUARY 
PRICE REDUCTIONS, WILL BE SENT POSTPAID TO THOSE WHO REQUEST IT 


BONWIT TELLER & CO. 


Fifth Avenue at 38th Street, New York asth & Chestnut’ Sta 












































Bonwit Teller & Company 





“Geraldine” 








“GERALDINE” gown of fine batiste elabo- 
rately trimmed with Valenciennes and wide rib- 
bon and chiffon rose buds. Regular, 5.00, 3-95 


“GENEE” gown of fine nainsook. The yoke and 
sleeves, and the back and the front of fine Valen- 
ctennes lace. Regular, 3.00, 1.95 


Same model in crépe de Chine. 
Regular, 8.75, 6.95 


“RODIER” combination of fine nainsook; deep 
bodice, empire back and front of Valenciennes 
lace, narrow embroidery, and wide satin ribbon 
and bow. Regular 3.00, £.95 


“RODIER” gown of nainsook. Deep bodice of 
Valenciennes lace and embroidery, and ribbon 


“Geraldine” bows. Regular, 2.00, 1.50 





Adele. 

By Jean Briquet and Paul Herve. LOoNGACRE 
Tweatee, 48th Street, between Broadway and 
Eighth Avenue. Mats. Wed. and Sat. A clever 
musical farce by the author and composer of 
** Alma, Where Do You Live?” Excellently acted, 
with Natalie Alt, Georgia Caine, and Hal Forde 
in =| chief réles: beautifully staged and cos- 
tumed. 


America. 

Hirpoprome, Sixth Avenue, between 43d and 
44th Streets. Mats. daily. Another big 
spectacle of the sort for which this resort 
has become famous. The many scenes begin 
with the landing of Columbus, jumping from 
1492 to 1013, when a rapid tour of the many 
contrasted localities of this country is brilliantly, 
faithfully, and rapidly made. There is a spec- 
tacular ballet, with its jewels and _ brilliant 
colors reflected in a clear lake; but the sensa- 
tion of the show is an automobile, carrying five 
passengers which races down a mountain side 
and plunges into a lake. 


At Bay. 

By George Scarborough, author of “ The Lure.” 
TuHIRTy-NINTH STREET THEATRE, 39th Street, 
between Broadway and Sixth Avenue. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat. A girl, in self defense, kills a 
man and is saved from justice by the wit of her 
Irish lover. Cast is headed by Guy Standing 
and Chrystal Herne, and includes George Howell, 
Walter Horton, Edwin Mordant, John Herne, and 


Edwin Lehay. 

The Black Mask: 

The Bride: En Deshabille: Hari Kari: 
Russia — [Princrss THEATRE, 30th Street, 
between Broadway and Sixth Avenue. Mats. 


The Black Mask — B 
F. Tennyson Jesse and H. M. Harw 
A tragedy of northern England. Cast in- 
cludes Holbrook Blinn and Emelie Polini. 
The Bride — By William J. Hurlburt. A 
farce. Cast includes Mr. Edgard, Vaughan 
Holbrook Blinn, Edward Ellis, Emelie 
nm Deshabille — By Edward Good- 
man. A young man and a young woman find 
themselves in the same bedchamber by mistake; 
but as they have been married the proprieties 
are preserved. Cast includes Holbrook Blinn 
and Willette Kershaw. Hari Kari— By Julian 
ohnson. An American girl murders her Japanese 
wer when she discovers that he isaspy. Quite 
accidentally she chose the most approved Japanese 
method of ending his life. Cast includes Willette 
w and Harry Mestayer. Russia— By 
Gaston Richard. The scene of this play, which 
contains eight murders, is laid in Russia during a 
revolutionary outbreak. Cast includes Willette 
Kershaw and Harry Mestayer. 


Children of Todey. 

By Clara Lipman and Samuel Shipman. Harris 
THEATRE, 254 West 42d Street. Mat. Thurs. and 
Sat. An ultra-modern satirical comedy inverting 


Wed. and Sat. 


Trevor, 
Folini. 
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The Playgoer’s Guide 


T WILL not always be possible to announce in this column the exact dates of the 
first performances of new plays, as it frequently occurs that these are neces- 


sarily postponed or changed. 
stheduled 
sentations will occur as announced. 


In all cases, however, ihe dates given below are those 
d by the producers for their openings, and in the majority of cases, the pre- 
In some instances also, we may record a piece 


as “now playing’ which may have been withdrawn between the time of our going to 


press and our date of issue. 


We believe, however, that in spite of such occasional un- 


avoidable errors, this department as a whole will be accurate and useful to our readers. 


all established ideas of filial obedience. Cast is 

headed by Louis Mann and includes Emily Ann 

—- Maud Gordon, Frank Stirling, Jokn 
ines. 


The Femnity Cupboard. 
By Owen Davis. Tue PiayHouse, 137 West 
48th Street. Mats. Wed. and Sat. A sensational 


Play of New York life concerning le of fashion 
and of the Tenderloin. Frank, intense, and 
“gripping” for people who do not mind strong 
meat. Cast includes William Morris, Olive 
Thorne, Forrest Winnant, Irene Fenwick, and 
Franklyn Ardell. 


General John Regan. 

By George Birmingham. Hupson THEATRE, 
139 West 44th Street. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
A clever, pleasantly satirical comedy revealin 
a real knowledge of Irish character. Arnol 
Daly in the réle created in London by Charles 
Hawtrey. Cast includes Maire O'Neill, Harry 
Harwood, Frederick Burton, W. G. Fay. 


High Jinks. 

By Leo Ditrichstein, Otto Hauerbach and Rudolf 
Friml. Lyric THEATRE, 213 West 42d Street. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. An explorer has discovered 
a drug, the perfume of which makes the timid brave, 
the pessimist an optimist, the serious jovial, and 
the prude a daredevil. Cast includes Elizabeth 
Murray, Tom Lewis, Elaine Hammerstein, and 
Ignacis Martinette. 


Hop O’ My Th 


umb. ’ 
ManwaTtTaN Opera House, 315 West 34th 


Street. Mats. Wed. and Sat. A pantomime from 
the Drury Lane Theatre, London. The ballet 
numbers a hundred, and one of the “features” 
is the DeSierries troupe of fifty living statues. 
The cast is headed by De Wolf Hopper and in- 
cludes Iris Hawkins as “‘Hop’”’ and Albert Hart, 
Billy McDermott, Eva Fallon, Viola Gillette, 
Flavia Arcaro. 


The Land of Promise. 

By W. Somerset Maughan. Lyceum THEATRE, 
45th Street near Broadway. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. Aserious play of North American frontier 
life. Cast is headed by Billie Burke and includes 
Lumsden Hare and Ruth Richmond. 


The Little Café 

By C. M. S. McLennan and Ivan Caryll. New 
AMSTERDAM THEATRE, 214 West 42d Street. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. A musical play by the 
authors of “The Pink Lady” and “Oh! Oh! 
Delphine.” The story concerns the adventures 
of a happy go lucky waiter who unexpectedly 
falls heir to a fortune. The cast is headed by 
Hazel Dawn and John H. Young and includes 
Alma Francis, Tom Graves, Grace Leigh. 


Madam President. _ : 

By Maurice Hennequin and Pierre Weber. 
GarRICK THEATRE, 35th Street, between Fifth and 
Sixth Avenues. Mats. Wed. and Sat. A typical 
risque farce from the Palais-Royal, Paris. Fannie 
Ward plays the leading réle. Cast includes 
Pattie Browne, George Giddens, John Dean. 


The Modesp Duchess. | 5 
By Justin McCarthy, David Stevens, music b; 


Victor Herbert. GtosBe THEATRE, Broadway 
46th Street, Mats. Wed. & Sat. The new comic 
opera by Victor Herbert, with Ann Swinburne 
and Glen Hall. 


The Man Inside. 

By Roland B. Molineux. CRITERION THEATRE, 
aga | and 44th Street. Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. Adrama of crime, in three acts. The scenes 
are laid in an opium den in Chinatown, in the 
District Attorney’s office, and in lodgings in a down- 
town tenement in New York. Practically every 
character is a crook of some sort or other, but 
there is no attempt to make crime attractive. 
Helen Freeman has the leading réle. Cast also 
includes Charles Dalton, John Cope, A. E. Anson, 
Milton Sills, Clare Weldon. 


The Marriage Game. 

Ty Anne C. Flexner. Comepy THEATRE, 110 
West 41st Street. Mats. Tues. and Sat. A com- 
edy which ridicules matrimony as it is alleged 
to exist to-day in a certain element of fashion- 
able society. ‘The cast includes Alexandra Cerlisle, 
Orrin Johnson, Vivian Martin, Charles Trow- 
bridge, Josephine Lovett, Allison Skipworth, 
George W. Howard. 


The Misleading Lady. 

By Paul Dickey and Charles Goddard. Futton 
THEATRE, 206 West 46th Street. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. A young would-be actress lays a wager, 
wins it, and is carried off bodily by her jealous 
victim to his mountain lodge, and there chained 
up witha dog chain. This modern Taming of the 
Shrew follows the course of all history. Cast in- 
cludes Inez Buck, Lewis Stone, W. H. Sams, Frank 
Sylvester, Robert-Graves, Jr., George Abbott. 


The New Henrietta. 

By Winchell Smith and Victor Mapes. KNICKER- 
BOCKER THEATRE, Broadway and 39th Street. 
Mat. Wed. and Sat. An up-to-date version of 
the late Bronson Howard’s comedy “ len- 
rietta” in which William H. Crane played twenty- 
six years ago. The cast also includes Douglas 
Fairbanks, Amelia Bingham, Patricia Collinge. 


Oh I Say. P 

By Keroul and Barre, music by Jerome Kern. 
Castno THEATRE, Broadway and 3oth Street. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. An imported English musi- 
cal farce in three acts. Cast includes Alice Yorke, 
Walter Jones, Joseph Phillips, Clara Palmer. 


Peg O’ My Heart. 

By J. Hartley Manners, Cort THEATRE, 136 West 
44th Street. Mats. Wed. and Sat. Comedy about 
an uneducated bright alluring Irish girl in the 
household of coldly aristocratic English relatives, 
Laurette Taylor’s performance of the title-réle has 
placed her in the front rank of American act- 
resses. Cast also includes H. Reeves-Smith, H. 
Hassard Short, Christine Norman, Emelie Melville. 
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The Life to Come 


UR Attractive models 

with expanding waist- 
line enable the young mat- 
ron to wear fashionable 
dresses through the entire 
period of expectation with- 
out changing one stitch on 
the garment. 


Advance Spring 
Models for 
Southern Resorts 











Smart Three piece suits for 
maternity Coats, tailored 
suits, skirts, blouses, negli- 
gees, corsets and lingerie. 

1844 (as illustrated) Charming 
demi toilette of soft crepe meteor 
in black or colors with exquisite 
blouse of lace and chiffon. 

Price $49.50 

Send for EXPECTATIONS and STYLES 
Edition “D” shows many styles also 
Infants’ Layettes and Nursery requisites 


Lane Bryant 
25 West 38th St. New York 














no parfum exquuis 
qa s’accarde avec fa 
toilette exquise eat 
Dior-Kiss. 
—Kerkoff ; Poin. 


TRANSLATION : ‘‘The dainty 
perfume thet harmonizes with the 
dainty toilet is Djer-Kiss.** 


o® 


Djer-Kiss is made in Paris. 
Kerkoff produces this wonder- 
ful French odor in all the lux- 
uries of the toilet table. 

Dier-Kiss Perfume Djer-Kiss Face Powder 


Djer-Kiss Toilet Water Djer-Kiss Talccm 
Dijer-Kiss Soap Djer-Kiss Sachet 


A sample of extract and face 
powder will be sent on receipt of 
10c. Try them. 

ALFRED H. SMITH CO. 
Sole Importers 
31 W. 33d Street, New York City 
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p Petendere. 


Cast includes Wallace 








Shaw. Lrrrtz TseEatre, Greene, Gail Kane. 


rge Bernard 
cs jath Street. Mats. Wed. and Sat. A typi- 


Eddinger, 








Within the Law. Carnegie Hall, P.M. David and Clara 
By Bayard Veiller. ExTINcE THEATRE, 42d Street, Mannes, violinist and pianist, sonata recital 
between Seventh and Eighth Avenues. Mats.Wed. at the Princess a. 3 PM. § 





Margaret 


cal Shaw arraignment of the present marriage $, kg lage a THEATRE Broadway and Sat. This popular melodrama is now in its cma. . Ramon 


laws. The play is acted by Mary Lawton and ang 4sth Street, 


Mats. Wed. and Sa A second year at thesame theatre. Itsstoryisthrilling est - asgre hon= Zolian Hall, 8.15 p.m. 


Granville Barker’s original company, rehearsed comedy in three acts which deals with the, advent and timely, being concerned with the minimum eihiing January 7— Joint recital No. 2 


under the supervision of Mr. Shaw. of a woman,who has spent most of her life in Europe, Wase question, the underworld and_ other topics violi 
The Pleasure Seekers in a small town in the middle West, where her ad- Of contemporary interest. Jane Cowl in the fetend Ana 8 Sac a vanes at Carnegi 
WintER GARDEN, Broadway and sist Street. vanced views cause a great stir in the community, Tole of Mary Turner. Cast also includes Orme Hali, 3 p.m. Chamber music concer! 


Mats. Tues., Thurs. and Sat. A musical show in Cast is headed by E 


Charles Waldron, Alphonz 


ale Ferguson and includes Caldara, William B. Mack, Florence Nash. Quartet, Zolian Hall, 8.15 P.M. 
thier, Hugh Dill- OPENING Thursday, January | 8 — Beatrice 


three acts and twelve scenes; a novelty is a 
man, Sarah McVicker, Annie Buckley. Harrison, 

a ae ee a 5 pe Pe m Serra . The Rule of Three— 1 Guy ‘cello recital No. 1; olian Hall at 3 p.m. Sym- 
North, Harry Cooper, Florence Moore, William By Harry RB. Smith and Fred de G Bolton, Haknis THEATRE, 254 West 4and Street. phony concert, Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
North, ’ eve yy tarry mith an ie Gresac, Mats. Thurs. and Sat. A farce. Cast includes at Carnegie Hall, 8.15 p.m. 
Montgomery, Dorothy Jardon, George White. with music by Victor Herbert. Lipeaty Katherine Grey and Will Archie. J Teresa i 
Potash and Perlmutter. TarATRE, 234 West 42d Street. Mats. | Wed. pas oes gf KOEN gy t Cowene, shas 
Ada sted from the stories by Montague Glass. 37d, Sat. An agreeable operetta. Christie AT THE OPERA a zine Te 
nos ML. COHAN THEATRE, Broadway, between M¢Donald has a congenial part in the character Saturday, January to ~ Symphony concert Bos 
Set agi Sooets, Mace Sree mst of a, Continental mong who — ae = THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE ton Soupheay {Orchestra at Corneaie, Hall, 

se outh to save her irom the dangers of war, an 2.30 P.M. amber *music concert ‘0. 
funny up-to-date play about the Hebrew cloak and fia; grown to gitlhood in the ancient city. of Broadway, 39th and goth Streets Longy New York Modern Chamber Muse Sd 


garment makers made popular with thousands 
of readers by Montague Glass’s sketches. Their 
racy humor has been successfully transferred 


Bruges, believing herself the daughter of a 
pm Tom McNaughton is 


to the stage by ~ a ¥ — the ana amg 
rts are ve appl realiz y arney ante. 
ernard and Alexander Carr. By C. Haddon Chambers. 


Broadway and 4oth Street. 

comedy, with scenes laid in Central Park West and Sixty-second Street Operatic concert, special soloist, Eugen Ysaye, 

By Lawrence Housman and H. Granville Barker, London, about a highly temperamental artiste, violinist, at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
music. by Joseph Moorat. Booth THEATRE, West a brilliant pianist, the study of whose character The operas yrs j nay Bape be sung pay 8.30 P.M. 


Prunella. and 


4sth Street. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. A romantic, can practically be summed up in the proposition 
tender, bizarre fantacy about a girl whohas been that every time Nature develops an artiste she 
brought up by her prim, unworldly maiden-aunts, spoils a woman. 
whose life has never ventured beyond an old- jarrymore 


The > unable to announce definitely Society, at olian Hall, 8.15 P.M. 
any programme for January, as we go to press. 
the chief Announcements of forthcoming operas will be Sunday, January ee concert Phil- 


harmonic Society; solois 
made in the newspapers only one week in advance. violinist; Carnegie Atl 3 Pa ‘Harold 
Operatic 


Emprre THEATRE, THE CENTURY OPERA HOUSE piano recital at olian Hall, 3 P.M. 


Mats. Wed. concert at the Century Opera F Bg 8.15 P.M. 


the entire week foll 
Tuesday, January 13—Song recital, Oscar 
initial performance. Seagle, American baritone, £olian Hal, 





aie oe a wy gos January 6 — Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffman at 3 P.M. Chamber music concert No. 3, 


Kneisel Quartet, olian Hall, 8.15 P.u. 


ae goin. until ~ elopes with Bo og i Van Biene, Haidee Wright, E. Henry January 13 — Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet Tiennday, Jeuuary. 25 mpbony pS 

a passing troupe of mummers. e cast is <4 ; <r oy 3 
headed by Marguctine Clarke and includes Ernest awards, Liszie Hudson Collier. January 20 — Puccinis’ La Boheme. Philharmonic Society; Ams ischa El 
Glendenning, Reginald Barlow, Leslie Palmer. BR eng ee West aoa 22muary 27 — Massenet’s Manon man, Violinist; Carnegie Hall, 8.15 o- 

y itrichstein. RE 42 mae Ks 

Repertoire. Street, Mats. Wed. and Sat. A sentimental farce ¢bruary 3 — Verdi's Rigoletto sen fomey be S Boe gag concert Phil- 
Sir Johnstone Forbes- Robertson. SuHuBERT adapted from the French and produced with February 10 — Mascagni’s Cavalleria Resticene violinist; same Phonon digi ngges Elman, 
THEATRE, West 44th Street. Mat. Sat. In all the taste and cleverness one expects from and Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel ovaian Camesie 1 2.30. Pa PR oo 


seven plays which he has chosen for his David Be! 


Mr. Ditrichstein has made a success land (Ti 


feminine rOles. The Things That Count. 


i By L. Eyre. Maxine Extiott’s THEATRE, 30th 
Reperto Street, hetaces Broadway and Sixth Avenue. Mats. Sunday, January 4—Symphony concert, Sym- Carnegie Hall, at 3 P.M. Symphony concert; 


Wed.and Sat. An elderly woman of conventional peenr ee Wagner programme; AXolian Symphony Society; soloist, Fritz Kreisler, 
usband’s visits to their Fiall, 3 P.M m| 


ire. 
Watiack’s THEATRE, Broadway & 30th Street, 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. Cyril Maude in his English 


successes. type misconstrues her 


lasco. As an artist who is supposed February 17 — Verdi’s La Traviata at. Ss 1 
farewell repertoire, Hamlet, Othello, The to bave drowned himself and attends his own A . conce phony Society; soloist, Fritz 
Merchant of Venice, The Light that funeral, February 24 — D’Albert’s Martha of the Low- Kreisler; Pon 
Failed, Caesar and Cleopatra, The Passi somewhat similar to and equally great as in efland 

the Third Floor Back, and Mice and “The be 
Men. Gertrude Elliott plays the leading Irving, Josephine Victor, Richie Ling. 


lian Hall, at 3.10 P.M. 
Saturday, January 17 —Symphony concert for 
young ple; conductor, alter D 


—— a a ee THE CONCERT STAGE soloist, Salta Culp; Carnegie Hall, at 2.30 P.M. 


Saturday, January 3—Fannie Bloomfield- iad 
Zeissler, piano recital, at Molian Hall, 3 p.m. a Fon om i = ja aie Neil- 


phony concert, Philharmonic same programme as at last previous concert; 


actress daughter-in-law —really inspired by love Society, solout Harold Bauer, pianist; Molian Hall at 3 p.m. Operatic concert at the 


The Secret. 


his grandson. 


Cast includes Alice Brady, Carnegie Hall, 3 p.m. Operatic concert at the Century Opera House, at 8.15 P.M. anes 


By Henri Bernstein. _BELASCO THEATRE, 11s Howard Estabrook, Florine Arnold, Albert Reed. Century Opera House, 8.15 P.M. Operatic concert at the Metropolitan Opera House, at 


est 44th Street. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 


jodern psychological drama, treating of French Today 
ged gg = one is now BY Ar’ S. Schomer and George Broadhurst. pianist; his first appearance this season. Kae 
ForTY - EIGHTH STREET THEATRE, 157 West — 

Mats. Thurs. and Sat. A Monday, January pags Thibaud violin phony Club, F. X. Arens, musical director; 


life to-day, in which Mme. Simone is now 
ying in Paris. Cast headed by Francis 


48th Street. 
eae 9 ee lade, Harriet Otis. sensational play of New York life. One scene 
is calculate 


concert at the Metropolitan Opera couse, 8.30 P.M. 
8.30 P.M. Special soloist, — Id Godowsky, Monday, January 19 — Chamber music concert, 
isel areets _ suaniaes of ee Be Sym- 


recital ‘No. 1.; ASolian Hall, 3 p.m. Julia Culp, Cooper Union, at 8.15 P.M. 


to create a shock but this “fea- Che recital No. 1, at Carnegie Hall, Quart Mow Tuesday, January 20— Choral concert No. 1, 


Seven Keys to Baldpate. ture” does not succeed in saving the obnoxious Chamber music concert, Zoellner ry Schola Cantorum; Kurt Schindler, conductor; 


By George M. Cohan. Aaron Taarns, Broadway story 
and 45th Street. Mats. Wed. and Sat. A ‘dramatiza- excellently acted by 


from stupidity. The play however, is 
Emily Stevens, Edwin 


tion of Earle Derr Bigger’s fantastic story. Arden, Marie Wainwright. 


auspices of People’s Symphon: cue 
Arens, Musical Dicecees Cooper Union, 8.1 z P.M. hs gs Julia Culp, r contralto; Camegie Hall, 


Tuesday, January 6 — Alma Gluck. song recital Margulies Trio, olian Hall, at 8.15 p.m. 











CHICAGO 
57 E. Madison St. 

















The Usual Mid-Year Sale 


Goodwin Corsets and Lingerie || 


at 14 Off 
Regular Prices 


373 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


KANSAS CITY 
406 Waldheim Bldg. 


of 


This sale includes samples and slightly soiled goods in 
all sizes and lengths, front or back laced; in imported and 
domestic materials, plain and fancy patterns. 


Goodwin Corsets are fitted to the individual, and the 
necessary alterations will be made during this sale without 
charge. 


Avail yourself of this opportunity, if you have never worn 
a Goodwin Corset, for it assures comfort to the point of 
luxury; brings out the best lines of a woman’s form and 
permits perfect freedom for all the activities of life. 


Telephone, Murray Hill 3293 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
602 Title Guarantee Bldg. 330 Sutter Street 
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Stage 
(Continued from page 7) 


Wednesday, January 21 — Joint recital, Jacques 
Thibaud, violinist, and Harold Bauer, pian- 
ist; Zolian Hall, 3 P.u. 

Thursday, January 22—“Musical Talks” at 
vers’ Club at the Little Theatre of 


Music 
1m AM. . yma concert, P 

Carl Flesch, violinist; Car- 
negie , 8.15 P.M 
Friday, Jonuary 23 — Symphony concert, Phil- 
harmonic ociety; Soloist, Carl 


the same ——a as on preceding even- 


po Tame January doe Concert for young pale, 


iety. Conductor, 
Stransky ; a Kitty eatham 
gie Hall, 2.30 P. 
Sunday, Fomary 3 5 ly concert, ae 
y Society Eolian Hal +z! 3 P.M. 
music concent, Max Jacob’s in 


tet; Carnegie Lyceum at 3 P.M. Symphony 
. c ; ist, Jean 
Gerardy, ‘cellist; egie Hall, at 3 P.M. 
tic jouse 


eat el 8.15 P.M. Operatic 
itan Opera House, 8.30 P.M. 
a a January 26— Chamber music concert 
No. 2, Flonzaley Quartet; olian Hall at 
8.15 P.M. 
Tuesday, January 27—Song recital, Mme, 
ae contralto; at Carnegie Hall 
Chamber music concert No. 2, Phil- 
Ensemble of wind instruments; 
olian ‘Stall at 3 P.M. 


Thursday, ay 4 29 — Seuvhew = 
soloist, Julia 
contralto; Caco Tall 5 at 8.1 


5 P.M. 

Friday, te 30— Symphony concert, Phil- 

harmonic Society; soloist, Julia — oe 
Hall, 2.30 P.M. 

Symphony Society, “olian Fai st at 4 oa” 

ae January 31 —Mischa Elman, violin 

recital at Carnegie Hall, 3 p.m. 


Sunday, February 1 — Operatic Concert at the 
pe ery Opera House at 8:15 P.m.; Operatic Con- 
he Metropolitan Opera House at 8: 30 P.M. 


Saturday, February 7 — Jacques Thibaud, Violin 
Recital at Zolian Hall. 











The Sporfsman’s Calendar 


Golf 


January 3 and each week-end during January: 
Ccssinde Country Club Cup, Coronado, Cal. 


January 9: Annual Meeting United States Golf 
Association, Waldorf Astoria, New York. 
January 10-13: Handica ‘ournament, 


lub, Coronado, Cal. 
Tournament at Pine- 
urst, 


January 24- ,o: Coronado Open Championship, 
Coronas | Country Club, Coronado, Cal. 
January 27: Annual Meeting New Jersey Golf 

Association, New York City. 
Automobile Sieieve 
January 3-10: Annual Show Automobile Board 
of Trade, Grand Central Palace, New York. 
January 24-31: Automobile Show, Chicago, Ill. 


Squash Tennis 


January 8: Princeton Club at Columbia Club. 
Brooklyn Heights Casino at Harvard Club. 
January 15: Columbia Club at Brooklyn Heights 
Casino. Princeton Club at Harvard Club. 
January 22: Brooklyn Heights Casino at Prince 
ton Club. Harvard Club at Columbia Club. 
heen 29: Columbia Club at Princeton Club. 
Harvard Club at Brooklyn Heights Casino. 


Basketball 
January 3: New York University at College of 
City > , od York. 
Jonas 7: New Hampshire State College at 
Wesleyan University. 
January 8: Swarthmore College at New York 
J ong, id Training School at Wil 
‘anuary 10: raining ool at Wil- 
liams C 


er * oy Wesleyan University at Yale Uni- 


rsity. 
Jennery 17: Colgate University at Wesleyan 
niversity. New York University at Wil- 


liams Co) ollege. 
Williams College at Colgate Uni- 


January 24: 
Wesleyan University at University 


versity. 
J wer ij 
auagboenia. 


Coronado Country 
— 12-17: 4 Annual 


Hockey 


January 3: Crescent Athletic Club against Wan- 
om Hockey Club at New York. 

January 6: Irish-American Athletic Club 
Hochey Club of New York at New York. 
January 8: Crescent Athletic Club against St. 

Nicholas Skating Club at New York. 
January 13: Hockey Club of New York against 
Wanderers Skating Club at New York. 
January 20: Irish-American Athletic Club 
against Wanderers Hockey Club at New York. 
January 23: Hockey Club of New York against 
Crescent ge! Club at New York. 
some. 2 Nicholas Skating Club against 
a oe Athletic Club al at New York. 
pee... 29: Crescent Athletic Club against 
Irish-American Athletic Club at New York. 


Fencing 


January 5: Three-weapon Trophy at New York 
Fencers’ Club. is 

January 8: Foils Competition at New York 
Athletic Club. 

January 12: Novice Foils Competition at bg 
Side Young Men’s Christian Associatio: 

or 

January 19: Foils Competition at New York 
Athletic Club. 

January 26: Junior Team Sabres Championship 
at Fencers’ Club of New York. 

January 31: Junior Sabres Competition at a 
lyn Young Men’s Christian Associatio: 


Polo 


January — each week-end: Cup Matches between 
Coronado and visiting teams, Coronado 
Country Club, Coronado, Cal. 


Tennis 


January 1-3: New Year’s Tournament, Del 


January 6-10: Eleventh Annual Mid-winter 
Tournament, Pinehurst, N. C. 
January 26-31: Fourth Annual 
Tournament, Pinehurst, N. C. 


‘E. M. pmemm, 


“ Mid-winter Scotr & FowLes, 





The 
Art Lovers 
Almanac 


IN THE NEW YORK GALLERIES: 
G. HAD fume, s69 Fifth Ave.— Paintings by 


Beri Puorocrapuic Co. — New York Society 
of American Etchers. 

Corrrer GALLERIES, Fifth Avenue — Seventy ex- 
amples of Sculpture by Barye. 

Duranp Ruet 12 East Fifty-seventh St. — Paint- 
ings, by the Impressionists. 

Enrico GALLERIES, 707 Fifth Ave. — Permanent 
exhibition of old masters. 

V. a aguas Gattery, 467 Fifth Ave. — Old 


Riven GALLERIES, 396 Fifth Ave.— Russel M. 
Shurtleff. 

P. W. Frencn & Co., 6 East Fifty-sixth St.— 
Antique tapestries and textiles. 
Guowret & WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES, 3) 396 Fifth Ave. 

Special, exhibition of raenent or bs benefit of 
Artist’ 's Aid Society and French Hospital. 


aie ato 0 Fifth Ave. — English eigh- 


‘hirt soit Street. — Whistler Litho- 
Until. December 20th, lithographs of 
mn Toles by Pennell. 

K empercer GALLERIES, 709 Fifth Ave. — Old 
Masters. 

Knoepier GALLERIES, 556 Fifth Ave. — Old 
and modern paintings, etc and mezzo- 
tints. Special loan exhibition of old Pt 
for benefit of Artists’ Aid and Artists’ Fund 
Society. 

Cc. W. ws Renee. 260 Fifth Ave. — Modern and 


and etchings. Ignacio Zu- 
og Jan. “a to Feb. 28th. 
MAcBETE Gatazams, 45° rye Ave. — American 
paintings, old and modern. 
Mownrross GALLERY, 550 ‘Fi th Ave. — Hugo 
Ballin followed by George Bellows. 
Moutrton & Ricketts, 537 Fifth Ave. — i 
paintings, modern and pr ES fo 
rr 4 Museum or Art. — Paintings 


teenth -cen 
= os fF 


of the J. P. Morgan collection. 
PaseeSeeueen GaLiery.— Works by the 
Extremists. 
Henry Remaarnt, 567 Fifth Ave.—Old and 
modern paintings. 
WLES, 599 wpe dn ~ fia Barbizon, 
Dutch, and Early English schoo! 








BERTHA 





TROUSSEAUX 





NOVELTIES FROM PARIS 


17-19 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


A Grand 


Oppor- 
tunity 


Telephone 
Greeley 4353 


REINER FUR SHOP, i 


Importers and Designers 


23 West 38th Street 





dadaaaccaccedediddddtaa 


dace 


New York City 


To purchase a handsome fur coat or 
set in the latest imported models 
which we put on sale at greatly re- 
duced prices. Convince yourself be- 
fore buying by calling and inspect- 
ing our furs which consist of all the 
latest models and the highest 
quality merchandise. 











Complete Coiffure, 
including front and 
back as illustrated, 


$35 














Henri Graux 


The Leading Hairdresser 
just returned from Paris 
with the Latest Autumn 
and Winter styles of dress- 
ing the hair. 


“Le Réve” = =you which fashion is most 
With or without becoming and teaches you 
ppg h rrange it for $1.00. ' 
$15 ow to arrange & for $1.00 Transformation 
Send sample of hair Nouvelle 


with order 


28 East 33rd Street 


(Telephone—Murray Hill 2768) 


New York 












y) 





2» 





Will show 


Adapts itself to all 
new styles, gives 
comfort to the 
lady whose hair is 
dificult to dress. 


$25 





“Just Nature’s Way” 








Facial Beauty Culture 


Will make you look Younger and More 
Beautiful than all the external treatments 
you might use for a lifetime. My System 
removes wrinkles and lines, draws up sag- 

ging muscles, eradicates signs of , and 
makes the complexion fresh as in gir! [— 
without massage, vibration, plasters, or an 
drugs or appliances whatever—Just Nature’s 
Way. teach you a method for life. I 
have taught this method for fourteen years 
and have women of international prominence 
among my pupils. 

Young Faces too can be beautifully 
roun and hollows in the neck can be 
positively filled in, while the skin becomes 
clearer and — uisite coloring is brought to 
the cheek and lips Without Cosmetics. 


Write today for my New Booklet on 
“Facial Beauty Culture, a and 
New Beauty uggestions”—, 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Dept. D-1 
209 State Street CHICAGO 


The first Woman to teach 
Scientific Facial Exercise. 






































ie eit you care for the opera and the theatre; if 
you enjoy the theatrical jottings of Acton Davies _. 
_ and the flashing epigrams of Edgar Saltus— ~ 
—and_ if you are interested in horses, and 
- motors, and dogs, and aeroplanes, and golf, and 
outdoor sports generally— 


—to say nothing of good. go3 excellently | 
reviewed, and good music—_ : 


: _—and fashions of the kind « one buys only on 
_the Rue de la Paix and Fifth Avenue— ? 


1 then you will make no mistake by sending : 
S oupon to Vanity Fair with one dollarfora 


scial six months try-out egeler Ps price 9 ae a 
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German Shepherd Dogs 


The Famous Police and Army Dogof Europe 


“Ch. Herta von Ehrengrund,” Ch. Loni von 
“Pascha von Hochwacht” “Grittli von Seengen” 
and other noted European & American winners. 


ELMVIEW KENNELS 
ELMHURST, PA. 
Office: 333 Connell Building, SCRANTON, PA. 














r . Handsomely marked 
I 


BCSTON TERRIERS 


Hovse reared—any age re- 
quired. The breeder of Cham- 
pion Arethusa and the sensa- 
tional Friar Tuck. 

RICHARD E. COLLISSHAW 
Shelbourne Point Vermont 






Friar Tuck 


PRIZE WINNING PEKINGESE 
Sired by Mrs. Benjamin Guiness’ Ta- Wang 
For Sale and at Stud 


Fang-Chang, at stud, fee$25. Kvo-Wang, at stud, 
fee $20. Mi-Lung Boy, at stud, fee $15 

A splendid variety of toy dogs. puppies and grown 

stock for sale. Pekingese and - 

Pomeranians a specialty. y 
TA-WANG KENNELS 

115 East 31st Street, N. Y.C. 


Pomeranian Dogs 
and Persian Cats 
The Argent Kennels have for disposal exquis- 
ite Toy Pomeranians, all colours, bred from 
noted prize winners. Prize winning longhaired 
Cats and Kittens, celebrated ae Strain of 
silvers, also the rare dark orange colo’ 
Dogs and cats from these fennels poe all un- 
usually hardy. 
D. B. CHAMPION 
FIRE Northeote Mouse, Northeote Place, Concord, S. I. 
A.K.C. 5. B No. 333794 Tel. 1281 Tompkinsville 
















Pekingese 
All ages and colors of the best 
possible breed. Prices very 
moderate. Stock Guaranteed. 
Write, phone or motor to 


Dr. Mary H. Cotton, Mineola, N.Y. 
Phone 1010-M Garden City 








AMERICAN KENNELS 
Toy white French Silk Poodles, from 3 pound par- 
ents, Pedigreed, range obtainable, rare Beauties 
$15.00. Toy Maltese Terriers, Toy Black and 
Tans, Toy Yorkshire Terriers, Toy Boston Ter- 
riers, ‘$rs. oo up, Pekinese Spaniels, Toy geo 
ians $25.00 up, Toy Foxterriers $5.00 up, 
nards, Great Danes, Newfoundlands, $20.00 + 
Scotch Collies, $10.00 up, Irish Terriers, Fox 
terriers, Airedales, English Bulls, Puppies and 
grown, Stud Dogs and Bitches in whelp 
ANGORA and PERSIAN CATS =< i Kittens 
$s.00 up, state wants, we ship anywhere. 

Dept. ¥. F. 113 E. 9th St. New York City 








Senn Senn Kennels [ 


Oldest established kennel in New York. 
Winners of 2,000 . Have for sale | 
at all times, all breeds of dogs. Our | 
specialty Pomeranians, Pekingese, 
Yorkshire Terriers. All kinds of toy 
Spaniels. 


SENN SENN KENNELS 


424 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
Dogs Shipped to All Parts of the World. 













Buy a Dog as 
You Buy a Bond 


Six per cent. dividends from a bond; 
one hundred per cent. dividends from 
a dog! And the dog-dividend is not 
paid quarterly in cash—it is paid daily; 
even hourly, in loyalty, affection and 
companionship. 

So, when you invest in a dog, be 
still more cautious than when you 
invest in abond. Choose carefully. 
You are selecting a companion that 
will be at your side for ten years or 
more. You want manners, training, 
pedigree. Here on these pages are 
kennels where these three attributes are 
considered of paramount importance. 

Not every kennel, by any means, is 
invited to meet you in Vanity Fair. 
Those that are here we know personally; 
we know the Proprietors and can vouch 
for them, absolutely. 

Whether you want a house dog, a 
pet for the children, a lap dog or a 
field dog, or a dog that can win a blue 
ribbon, one of these kennels can supply 
him. And if you have any difficulty 
whatever in making your selection, 
Vanity Fair will advise you— a letter 
on any subject concerning the choice 
or the care of dogs will be answered 
without charge. 


The Dog Mart 
VANITY FAIR 


449 Fourth Avenue New York City 








Coming Dog Shows 


December 31, 1913, to January 3, 1914—Canton Poultry 
and Pet Stock Association (License), at Canton, Ohio. 
C. E. Schaffert, Secretary. 

1914 

January 30— American Pomeranian Club, Specialty 
Show, at New York City. Mrs. Harriet E. Smyth, 
President. 

February 4 to 7— Fanciers’ Association of Indiana, at 
Indianapolis, Ind. C. R. Milhous, Secretary. 

er 14 — Newark Kennel Club, at Newark, N. J. 
John L. Whealan, Secretary. 

February 17 to 20— Eastern Dog Club, at Boston, 
Mass. 7: Dickson Smith, Secretary. 

February 21— Airedale Terrier Club of New York at 
New York City, W. F. Patterson, Secretary. 

February 23 to 26— Westminster Kennel Club, at New 
York City. Willam Rauch, Chairman Dog Show 
Committee. 

March 3 to 5 — Kennel Club of Philadelphia, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. J. Chandler Barnard, Secretary. 

March 25 to 28 — Chicago Kennel Club, at Chicago, Ill. 
James A. Pugh, Secretary. 

April 4— St. Louis Collie Club, Specialty Show, at St. 
Louis, Mo. . H. Sudhoff, Secretary. 

June 4 and 5 — Ladies’ Kennel Association of America, 
at Mineola, L. I. James Mortimer, Supt. 

June 14 — Ladies’ Kennel Association of Massachusetts, 
at Auburndale, Mass. Mrs. Helen M. Talbot, Secre- 
tary. 

July 11— oo ae Kennel Club at Southampton, 
t. I., N. Y. Henry D. Whitfield, Secretary. 














ys Owner, Mrs. Tho W. Larson, 
Viking Kennels Downing Avenue, chek N.Y. 


Old English Sheepdogs. Puppies and Grown dogs for sale. The best 
possible breeding. Also Chow chows, all ages. Correspondence invited. 








Satisfaction guaranteed. 


McDOUGALL’S DOG DIP 


Used for 50 years by the Principal 
Dog Breeders of Great Britain. 
An unfailing remedy and preventive for Mange, Itch and other 
diseases. Eradicates all insect parasites. Keeps the skin in a 
healthy, soft and pliable condition, and improves the coat. 


IT IS “DEATH TO FLEAS!” 
Pint can socents. Half gallon can $1.75. Gallon cans $3. 5 
gallon drums, $2.50 per gallon. Ask your dealer for it, or 


PABLO CALVET&CO., 99 WaterSt.,N. Y., Sole Agents 


Russian Wolfhounds 


A grand brace of prize-winning 
Russian Wolfhounds for sale. 
Valuable for showing or breeding. 
A most reasonable price is asked. 

Write quickly. 
William A. Deitz, Carlisle, Penna. 

















HE VERY BEST BRED AND BEST TRAINED 

POINTERS AND SETTERS IN AMERICA 

today are bred, raised, and trained right 

here at this place. We have English or 

Llewellen Setters, Irish Setters, Gordon 

Setters, and Pointer Dogsthat are well 
and most thoroughly trained. We se 
trained dogs from $50.00 to $200.00. Pu 
pies, all ages, from $15.00 to $25.00 eac 

We invite correspondence. 


Cornucopia Farm Kennels, Dept. N, De Soto, Mo. 
Grafton Kennels 
North Grafton, Mass. 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS 
FOR SALE and at STUD 








Farm raised puppies at moderate 
prices i 








“Rosemary Kennels” 


English Toy Spaniels, all Four Colors 
The most refined, affectionate and 
aristocratic of all Toy breeds. 


All communications must be 
addresse 


to 1721 Nottingham Road 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 6870 Midwood 


PEKINGESE ~~ © 


Puppies by the famous winner, 

“The Sun of Llenrud.” Grown | 

stock for sale at all times. f 
Reasonable prices. j 


For sale by the well-known expert | 








Oo meee 


MRS. A. McCLURE HALLEY 
2172 East Srd St., Gravesend 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Phone, 941-W Coney Island 


Gracelane Boarding and Breeding Kennels 


Ossining, N.Y. Tel. 345 G. W. Crosby, Mgr. 
IDEAL HOME FOR DOGS 


Sunny Kennels artificially heated to meet the needs 
ot the various breeds. Separate kennels, platforms 
and runs, and large exercise yards. e give your 
dogs individual attention and better care than they 
usually get at home, for we have every facility and we 
give it our exclusive thought. Visit us—surprise us and 
see for yourselves. AtStud: The famous Boston terrier 
Evergreen Progenitor, A. K.C.S. B, 131,882. Fee $15 
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Sealyham Terriers 


@.. @”\ A grand collection of this sturdy, 
“—"\ game and intelligent breed. 

| The coming terrier at stud, Champion 
J Star, International winner. 


For particulars, address 
Mrs. Samuel Willets, Bayside, L. I. 


IF IT’S DOGS, I HAVE IT 


I can furnish any breed of dog required; prices mod- 
erate, references the highest, my specialty Pekingese 
and Pomeranians. English representative to the Pan- 
ama exhibition. Years of experience enable me 





to produce for the American buyers, winners and 

champions, in all breeds. Write me. 

MISS CAREY, Spilsby, England, and Harmony Park, Scotch 
Plains, New Jersey. Cable Address, Carey, Spilsby 





Start the dog right—bring him up on 
Spratt’s Dog and Puppy Foods 


and you will have the satisfaction of 
seeing him keep in the best of con- 
dition. 

Send 2c stamp for ‘‘ Dog Culture,” 
which contains valuable information 
7 on the feeding, kenneling and gen- 
eral management of dogs. 
SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 

Faetory and chief offices at NEWARK, N. J. 





The Greenacre 
Kennels 


Chow dogs and puppies of 
the highest class always 
for sale at reasonable price. 
O. J. Toren, Mer. 
Fairfield, 





Connecticut 





BOSTON TERRIERS 


Handsomely marked. House reared 
dogs of excellent breeding. Suitable 
for companions or show purposes. Also 
English Bull dogs and Bull Terriers all 
ages. Attractive prices. 


FRANK J. DOLE 
11 W. 32nd St. New York City 


Beautiful Golden and White 
JAPANESE 
SPANIELS 


All ages, prize winning stock, 
moderate prices 
MRS. L. E. DOMLER 
88 Golden St., New London, Conn. 


Windholme Kennels 


Breeders and importers of high 
class Chow Chows and Dalma- 
tians, have for sale at all times 
grown dogs and puppies suitable 
for companions, and show bench. 


Re Tal Windholme Kennels, Islip, Long Island 
ST. BERNARD 

The Best Dog 

As playfellow for children, companion and = 

guard for the home, affectionate and faith- jaa 


ful. Best registered stock. 
Grown Stock for Sale. 


White Star Kennels, Long Branch, N. J. 
Phone 855 J-Long Branch. Puppies for Sale 





























KLOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG | 
vr yr Ba Corecess” Des pleted" Toe had oly 
JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & SON - 7 .WEST 42d STREET, N. Y. 
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CHAMPION — 
PRINCE OF YORK 


its offerings, write 


THE VICKERY KENNELS, 





Prize Winning 
Terrier Kennel 
‘in The World ~- 


“OQur Records Prove It’’ 


We have for sale at all times strong, healthy and lively pups, bred from the best strains 
of the following popular breeds: Airedales, Wire-haired Fox Terriers and Irish Ter- 
riers. No stock worth less than $25. For a description of the kennels, its winnings and 


STANLEY LOMAS, Mer. 


BARRINGTON, ILLINOIS 






CHAMPION 


VICKERY FAST 
FREIGHT 


CRAWFORD & PERRIN, Owners 














DACHSHUNDE 


The largest and most successful breed- 
ers of Dachshunde in America offer for 
sale at all times full grown stock and 
puppies from their well known winners. 
One of our dogs will make a gift that 
will always be appreciatedand remem- 
bered. For prices write 
SOUTHSHORE KENNELS 

Mrs. A. Hungerford Bay Shore, L, I. 





The Monarch of All Bull Dogs '~ 


Champion Dedora Monarch. He 
has beaten every bull dog of note 
in the world. A grand lot of fine, 
promising puppies, allages by the 
above International Champion, 
at moderate prices. To secure one 
of these hardy youngsters write 
to-day to Monarch’s owner. 

ROB’T LOBBAN, 359 Ridgewood Ave. 
Phone 3898 Waverly Newark, N. J. 








Nowata Pekingese 


Some beautiful puppies sired 
by noted champions for 
sale. They are all healthy 
and sweet tempered and 
some of them are house- 
broken and very small. 
NOWATA FARM 
Huntington Long Island 




















Every Breed of Dog 


E foremost kennels of America and 
Europe feed OSOKO the year round, 
because it has proved to be the only 

food that meets the requirements of a com- 
plete diet at all seasons. Composed of fine 
beef and high grade materials with all their 
rich nutriment left in. An ideal puppy diet. 


Sample and Booklet No. 12 sent free on request. 


Manufactured by 


Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, England 
H. A. ROBINSON & CO. 


Importers 


128 Water Street New York City 























F airfax 
Pomeranians 
All colors of the most select 
breeding, no sales to dealers. 


Mrs. F. T. Clarke 
2757 Ocean Avenue, Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 








SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


For Sale and at Stud— 
Make Best Companions. 
Equally at Home in 
House or Stable. 


Walescott Kennels 
Bernardsville, N. J. 
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PRIMROSE KENNELS 


Breeders and Importers of English Toy 
Spaniels. We have at all times a choice 
collection of puppies and grown dogs. 
Correspondence Invited. Address, 


Mrs, R. A. Clark, 11 Wellington St. Tel. Tremont 2082-W, Boston, Mass, 
Mrs. C. H. Hollis, 683 Washington St. Tel. Oxford 4119-W. Boston, Mass. 


PEKINGESE 


puppies and grown stock of 
t breeding. These dogs 
are not kennel raised but 
brought up in the house. 


5 Prices moderate. Correspondence 
Solicited. 
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A rare opportunity to secure a 


Beautiful Royal Siamese Cat 


The most fascinating and 
affectionate of pets. 


Two litters of finest pedigree at mode- 
tate prices if taken young. 


Black Short Haired Cattery 
N. Y. Office Oravett, N. J. 
112 Carnegie Hall 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Paris 
Washington 





FOR THE SOUTHERN SEASON 


An assemblage of styles from the world’s renowned Creators of Fashion— 
introduced simultaneously with their appearance in Paris, and especially 
designed for wear at The Riviera, Monte Carlo, Palm Beach and other 
foreign and American Winter Resorts. 


A showing which surpasses anything presented elsewhere in this country, and embodying the 
most authentic fashions of Europe, together with exclusive @idbing productions. 


The many changes of climate and temperature for our Southern Voyager will necessitate 
a wardrobe of great variety. White Frocks and Outing Costumes for the blue skies of Palm 
Beach, but heavy Wraps for the first days of shipboard on her voyage to the Spanish main— 
Lighter Wraps as she nears The Stream and shimmering white as she reaches the 
tropics and Panama. 


But you need have no thought for what you shall take with you on your Southern flight— 
we have anticipated your every want from snuggley warm Burberry Coats to the lightest 
Summer Frock, Outing Skirt, Hat, Suit or Wrap. 


Traveling Suits Lingerie Waists Tailored and Dress Hats 
Tailored Linen Suits Dancing Frocks Coats for Steamer and Motor 
Outing Costumes Dinner Gowns Wraps for Piazza and Evening 





‘em a FIFTH AVENUE g 46. BAT STS. 


Headquarters for Furs Duluth, Minnesota 
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VANITY 
FAIR 


O PROGRESS from a magazine devoted to 

“Dress” to one that shall mirror the myriad inter- 

ests of “Vanity Fair,” and to make the transfor- 

mation in a single season, is an undertaking of more 
than ordinary difficulty. Such a publication has been our 
ambition from the very beginning, now — sooner than we 
had dared hope — has come the opportunity. For a year, 
at least, “ Dress’ was expected to continue the dominant 
influence; but so quickly has the Vanity Fair idea gathered 
its own following that we are emboldened in this, the First 
Number of 1914, to announce ourselves simply as “Vanity 
Fair,” and to proceed directly to the construction of the sort 
of publication we hold so broad and sprightly a Title to sig- 
nify. The theatre is, of course, the great gathering place of 
those who dwell in Vanity Fair. For the 
Stage is, after all, only the reflection of the 
customs, the humors, the foibles of the 
audience itself. So, to the Stage, many of our 
pages shall be devoted. Many more pages 
shall reflect the interests of Art, the views 
and reviews of Literature, the fascinations 
of the Great Outdoors, and the most inter- 
esting doings of the most interesting of the 
People who go to make of Vanity Fair a 
“very great Fair” indeed. 


of all sorts. 


| = none suppose, however, that the Fair.” 
dropping of “Dress” from the title 
denotes the dropping from the book of any 
fashion interest. Quite the contrary!  In- 
stead of weakening our Fashion staff as we develop along 
other lines, we have strengthened it and purpose continually 
to strengthen it so that Dame Fashion may always be 
counted to hold her own high place in Vanity Fair no matter 
what may be the Rival Attractions. 


THE fashion pages, you will notice, have been gathered 
together and welded into one great Department “ What 


They Wear in Vanity Fair.” In this department will be 
found always a score of pages filled with fashion photographs, 
drawings, descriptions, news items, notes from the shops. 
Here, for one thing, will be found each month an exclusive 
and original review of New York Fashions, by Miss Anne 
Rittenhouse, brightest and sanest of all American fashion 
observers. Together with the surrounding advertisements 
of the great department stores and the smart little specialty 
shops that do so much to make Vanity Fair attractive, these 
twenty fashion pope with their authentic news of what 
“They” wear will be of the utmost value to the Woman who 
seeks Distinction, whether she spends $500 or $5,000 a year. 


BUI the value of Vanity Fair along this line will not stop 
with mere pictures and notes. Above all other things 
it will be Practical. An important part of any practical 
fashion service must of course, be patterns. If a better pat- 
tern could be devised than that turned out by the Vogue 
experts, Vanity Fair would contrive to secure it for you. 
That there is None, makes us the gladder to announce that 
the Vogue Pattern Service has arranged regularly to exhibit 
in our advertising pages its newest and best productions. 

sting three or four times as much as ordinary patterns, 
they are more than worth it, not only for the charm and dis- 


“A FAIR wherein are ‘seen 
of all sorts of Vanity, and that 
lasts all the year long. 
fore, at this Fair, are all such 
Merchandise as Houses, Lands, 
Trades, Places, Honours, King- 
doms, Pleasures, and Delights 
This Vanity Fair 
being an Ancient Thing of 
long standing, and a very great 


THE Pitcrim’s Procress. 


tinction of theirdesign, but for their exceptional ease of execut- 
ion. Fourteen selected models appear on pages 96 and 97. 


ANOTH ER practical feature that Vanity Fair readers 

have already learned to appreciate is the cheerful and 
intelligent answering of their inquiries. The Editors of 
“What They Wear in Vanity Fair’ will always be glad to give 
exact information about what to wear and where to buy it. Or, 
if you prefer, you can order anything to behad inthe New York 
shops, and depend upon the Vanity Fair Shoppers to carry out 
your instructions, absolutely without charge or obligation. 


[F ANY Man has honored, us by wandering thus far 
through these lines of purely feminine interest, let him 
take heart, for right here we announce that 
Vanity Fair is by no means to be a woman’s 
magazine. If the announcement leaves 
you still skeptical, turn at once to page 55. 
For the first time in the history of the sport 
an All-All-American football team has been 
selected. Scores of football experts care- 
fully located to represent all sections of the 
country took part in the Vanity Fair con- 
ference; choosing seven men from the East- 
ern colleges and four from the Western. 
On the other hand for those Valetudinarians 
who honor the six yard putt above the sixty 
yard punt, Mr. Whitlatch offers on page 23 
the second paper of his much discussed series 
on “ Mind vs. Muscle in Golf.” 


There- 


“Tas series was begun last month and will continue for 
several monthstocome. The next article, in February, 
will be called “The Master Path.” It analyzes that part 
of the swing in which all the most important tricks or knacks 
of playing are made — it furnishes the answer to the psy- 
chologist’s query as to why a good player’s stroke is so dif- 
ficult to copy. It shows what thinking about details amounts 
to in the end: it discusses the control of the club head, and 
takes up the important question of muscular education. 


DOZEN other features of interest to both men and 

women will reveal themselves in a single turning of the 
pages. Which interests you most? Which side of Vanity 
Fair would you like best to see developed? 


B ie PATTERN Vanity Fair, in a general way, after the 
great English pictorial weeklies has been our aim from 
the start. For the exact details of the plan—how the 
thing should actually work out, month by month — we 
have, as you know, depended largely upon the suggesticn of 
those most interested — you readers! Four months now 
the Referendum has been in full swing; and as a result we 
feel that we have gained an excellent idea of exactly the kind 
of English magazine that Americans want. But, as we said 
last month, Vanity Fair is a new magazine unhampered by 
tradition and building day by day to the wishes of its readers. 
So if our idea of the kind of English magazine that Ameri- 
cans want happens not to be your idea, we would appreciate 
your letting us know where we run counter. If your idea 
is better than ours, we will not only cheerfully acknowledge 
the Superiority, but gladly adopt the Suggestion. 
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THE GORHAM COMPANY, for near 
ly a century, has been creatin 
and improving the standard o 
silver-smithing. 






In its shops every detail of 
manufacture is carefully studied. 
that its products may both ar- 
tistically and practically satisfy 
through generations. 


















JS} ~~ That is why Gorham Silverware 
i972 iS SO Safe to buy—Sso satisfactory 
to possess. 


It may be identified by the 
trade-mark, and — of lead 
oo ing jewelers at prices 
B® 1 higher than those 
asked for less worthy productions. 


THE CORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
Hew YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 
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<n JAMES BARRIE discovered Peter there some years 


ago—and now, on the very spot where the little make- 
believer used to play, there is a statue of that “ most wonder- 


fullest boy.” It is the gift of none other than Barrie himself, 








Peter Pan Come to Kensington Gardens 


and the work of Sir George Frampton. The children who only 
knew Peter from the book or the stage had been looking for 
him to come around to the gardens. And at last their hero 
appeared — just appeared one night from Never Never Land. 
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FROM WALTZ TO TANGO 


Some Reflections Concerning the Centennial of a Prejudice 


By Franklin James 


COMPLETE century has just finished its revolving course 
since Byron, in 1813, published his clumsy little satire, “The 
Waltz, an Apostrophic Hymn.” Here are a few couplets 
from the opening stanza: 


Muse of the many-twinkling feet! whose charms 
Are now extended up from legs to arms; 


Thy breast —if bare enough — requires no shield; 
Dance forth — sans armour thou shalt take the field 
And own — impregnable to most assaults, 

Thy not too lawfully begotten ‘‘Waltz.” 


His latest and best editor, Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, gathers 
together in his little introduction to this poem a number of pass- 
ages from other writers which indicate the uproar caused at the time 
by this new dance. They are so exquisitely attuned to the present 
uproar a century later that the impulse to requote them is irresistible 
(with thanks to this scholarly editor for saving one some literary 
labor). As early as 1799 Thomas Coleridge writes of some country 
dancing in Germany: ‘‘The dances were reels and the waltzes, but 
chiefly the latter; this dance is in the higher circles sufficiently volup- 
tuous, but here the motions of it were far more faithful interpreters 
of the passions.” In 1800 H.C. Robinson writes from Frankfort: 
“The dancing is unlike anything you ever saw. You must have 
heard of it under the name of waltzing, that is rolling and turn- 
ing, though the rolling is not horizontal but perpendicular. Yet 
Werther, after describing his first waltz with Charlotte, says, and | 
say so too, ‘I felt that if | were married my wife should waltz (or 
roll) with no one but myself.’ 


ND a last quotation, from Thomas Raikes’s ‘‘Personal Reminis- 

cences,” might, with the slightest verbal changes, have been writ- 
ten to-day concerning the “turkey-trot”’ or the “tango.” ‘‘No event 
ever- produced so great a sensation in English society as the introduc- 
tion of the German waltz. Old and young returned to school, 
and the mornings were now absorbed at home in practising the figures 
of a French quadrille or whirling a chair round the room to learn the 
step and measure of the German waltz. The anti-waltzing party took 
the alarm, cried it down; mothers forbad it, and every ball-room be- 
came a scene of feud and contention. The foreigners were not idle in 
forming their eleves; Baron Tripp [auspicious name], Neumann, St. 
Aldegonde, etc., persevered in spite of all prejudices which were mar- 
shalled against them. It was not, however, till Byron’s ‘malicious 
publication’ had been issued and forgotten that the new dance received 
full recognition.” Incidentally, the appearance of Byron, like Saul, 
among the Prophets must have been peculiarly edifying. 

However, after ‘‘full recognition,” whatever that may mean, had 
been finally attained, everybody of any social pretensions took to this 
wanton “perpendicular rolling,’’ a whole century has waltzed itself 
off the waxed floor of time into Eternity — and. now the waltz seems 
dying of “innocuous desuetude.” But a large class of people would 
deny that it ever received full recognition. Great religious sects hav- 
ing once pronounced it anathema have continued, perhaps of late half- 
heartedly, so to hold it; and now that this new and exactly analogous 
Terpsichorean frenzy has burst forth, many pious throats are being 
—< preparatory to uttering anathemas in richer, fuller tones. The 

mperor William has forbidden all officers of his army and navy, while 
in uniform, to dance these new abominations. His American 
compeer, the Honorable ‘‘Honey” Fitzgerald, of Boston, perhaps 
our most sensitive custodian of public morals, recently tried to 
forbid public expositions of these dances in licensed gathering places. 


y IS hard to be flippant on so grave a subject, but Mr. James 
Montgomery Flagg (and a long life to him!) has suceeded better 
than any one else in a jingle he wrote some years ago in Life, 
beneath one of his most deliriously gay pictures — a young sport 





and his best girl (such a pompadour!) careening wildly on a 
polished floor, to the dismay of a horrified parson. I have to 
quote from memory, unfortunately: 


Said the Reverend Jabez McCotton, 
‘The waltz by the Devil’s begotten!’ 
Said young Smith to Miss Bly, 

“Never mind the old guy, 

To the pure almost everything’s rotten.” 


As the old lady said when she fell into the well, ‘‘ There’s much more 
to this than appears on the surface.” In other words, there is a 
large class of professionally ‘‘pure’” people (like the Honorable 
Honey and others) and it is this same admirable and useful class of 
people who are now again having the time of their lives inveighing 
against the trot and the tango. “Noli me tangere,” they gasp with 
a shudder, and I for one will respect their delicacy and pass on to the 
deeper philosophy of the subject. 

Much has been written of late on current dancing, but it has all 
been hopelessly superficial; no one has approached the theme with a 
philosophical bent of mind like mine. The path to any: pro- 
found philosophic discovery is a tedious one: phenomena must be 
studied from every angle and their relative significance weighed, cor- 
relation must be resorted to, follows deductive reasoning, a theory 
slowly emerges to be tested, is tested — and the philosopher is at first 
regarded as either a mild or a dangerous lunatic according to the 
predilections of sciolistic critics. | 1 am prepared for this form of con- 
tumely, and despite it shall offer to the public my discovery, merely 
omitting in so brief a paper a detailed account of the endless laboratory 
experiments by which I have tested it and found it sound. 


THE first place, two facts, or series of facts, are incontestable: 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century a new form of dancing 
appeared so much “freer” than that which had hitherto been counte- 
nanced, that the conservative wing of society promptly went into 
convulsions, presently recovered, and eventually joined the progressives 
in their Terpsichorean revolution. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century the same situation has arisen, a corresponding upheaval has 
taken place. (That most people to-day regard this upheaval with 
terror because of its ‘‘novelty” is beside the point, most people to-day 
having no historical sense whatever.) Begins now the search for Cause- 
and-Effect. Is there any political reason for these two outbreaks? No, 
neither waltz nor tango was resorted to, like the carmagnole, to cele- 
brate the death of petty tyrants; both George IV and Charles F. Mur- 
phy will go down in history as fairly popular with their subjects. Can 
a religious impulse be found, like that which moved the prophetess 
Miriam, Jump-to-Glory-Jane, or our savage American snake- 
dancers? No, both periods have been times of a somewhat Erastian 
religious depression. Not to be tedious, I can assure you that after 
sifting every possibility, from climatic to eugenic, | have come down 
to what I believe should be the first principle of all sociological investi- 
gation — cherchez la femme. 


Ane of the great truth that, since her expulsion 
from Eden, the most (superficially) interesting, and 1 might say 
symptomatic, feature of woman is her clothes, gave me my first clue 
of importance. The notorious fact (so patent as to have escaped, 
hitherto, that serious analysis essential to true philosophy) that danc- 
ing and legs are vitally correlated, taken in conjunction with my first 
clue blazed the way clearly to discovery. I can give only the results 
—not the processes —of my researches, historical and otherwise, 
in the subject of feminine costume with special reference to the legs. 
It is well known that there have been long periods when, so far as the 
naked eye and polite discourse are concerned, ladies — except the 
Fairy Queen in the play — have had no legs (Amazon choruses, of 
course, never counted as ladies): farthingales, hoops, petticoats, 
bustles, skirts, overskirts — steel, horsehair, muslin, what you will, 
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After a very prosperous summer sojourn in 
England and France, where they tangoed for 
most of the uncrowned heads of Europe—there- 
by helping to restore the balance of trade in 
America’s favor—the Castles returned a few weeks 
ago to the hospitable shores of Vernon’s adopted 


The Castles on Deck Again 


and Irene’s native land. As they steamed up 
the River, they gazed fondly upon Castle Gar- 
den and Castle Point, both named in their honor. 
They are now presiding over an institution of 
learning called “Castle House” where courses 
in tea and tango may be taken by the elect. 
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pressions, and expansions of the 





have so swathed them that both 





they and the word for them 
have, theoretically, faded from 
the social consciousness. Indeed, 
so true is this that the grave 
Spaniards even still have a re- 
spectful proverb: “The Queen of 
Spain has no legs.” But there 
are two periods within hailing 
distance of memory when these 
sartorial and linguistic swath- 
ings have been, happily or unhap- 
pily, removed. After the elabor- 
ately upholstered skirt of the 
Louis XVI period came the 
flimsy, negligible draperies of the 
Directorate and the First Empire. 
Then what happened? Any self- 
respecting goat-herd will tell you 
that after you first release a 
reasonably young Nanny from the 
ropes with which she has been 
cobbled for hours, she will 
promptly cavort a bit in cele- 
bration of her new liberty. Now 
no biological fact should be too 
humble for the purposes of phil- 
osophy. So with the ladies of 
the First Empire —this novel 
freedom simply had to find ex- 
pression —the waltz was seized 
upon as an adequate medium, and 
a new era was begun. Byron 
dimly understood something of 
this, as may be seen from his 
lines: 

Such was the time, nor ever yet was 

such — 


Hoops are no more, and petticoats 
not much. 
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nineteenth century nether inhibi- 
tions were suddenly removed, the 
feminine leg by the systole and 
diastole of a century’s throb was 
again uncobbled, the waltz, now 
inadequate through long, dull 
use, gave way to the trot and the 
tango. . That the next cycle will 
witness again the same pheno- 
mena, who can doubt? That 
our great-grandchildren will in 
turn celebrate these age old lus- 
tral rites, will signalize a momen- 
tary vehicularfreedom with newer 
and more striking devotions to 
Saint Vitus, who shall gainsay? 
Surely not the philosopher. And 
since the subject is one of suffi- 
cient gravity to have moved M. 
Jean Richepin to address the 
Institute with the Tango as his 
theme, I, for one, am unwilling 
that American scholarship should 
be silent. 


EANWHILE, such public 

guardians as the Emperor 
William, Mr. Fitzgeratd, and the 
Reverend Jabez McCotton should 
realize that the only way to guide 
this momentary ebullience into 
safe channels is to encourage it so 
strongly that trotting and tango- 
ing will soon become a dull social 
habit rather than a lustral rite. 
Remembering the example of the 
Bishop of Rum-ti-Foo in the Bab 
Ballads they may even take part 
in it themselves: 











“This style of dancing would 











But as man is an artificial 
animal in his social activities, 
what at first had a justification 
as the expression of a biological 
necessity quickly crystalized into a social habit. Thus although 
more draperies gradually accrued to the female legs during the 
next century, the habit of waltzing once formed continued, till its 
original significance and expressiveness were dulled. What has become 
habitual can never express a sudden and, subjectively, novel joy. 
So when, after the endless and various reswathing, starchings, com- 


MISS JOAN SAWYER AND SEBASTIAN 
who tango nightly at New York jardin de Dance 


delight 

A simple Rum-ti-Foozleite. 

I'll learn it if 1 can,” 
thegood Bishopexclaimed, hoping, 
wise prelate, to make it a means of grace rather than an engine of 
destruction. There is, of course, another remedy, though I fear it’s 
too late: and that is to bribe Messieurs Paquin, Callot, and others 
hurriedly to introduce some thickly quilted, steel ribbed garment that 
again will banish the female nether limb to its former visual and 
linguistic non-existence. 


The Boon of Leisure 


By E. N. Vallandigham 


HARLES LEVER makes one of his characters declare that 

only a gentleman knows how to be idle. It was the Irish 

landed gentleman of more than fifty years ago that Lever had 

in mind, and no doubt the Irish gentry understood as well as 
any class that ever lived and loafed the pleasant art of “taking an hour 
from the solid day,” in the phrase of Horace, and devoting it to nothing 
useful. 

There was a touch of envy in a nervous-looking American girl’s 
exclamation, as she gazed at a portrait by Frans Hals of a serene old 
Dutch lady totally unpreoccupied. “Look at her; she doesn’t fidget; 
she just sits.” Just sitting seems to have fallen into disrepute with 
Americans. The American business man has been reproached with 
being unable to retire gracefully. With his ‘‘pile” made and safely 
stowed away, he still hankers after the marts of trade, and is unable to 
resist the alluring, dry hesitant cluck of the stock ticker. His son, it 
has been said, is apt to prove a highly successful idler, but the very 
fact that the idling of the second generation has often taken the form 
of spectacular extravagance in spending money seems to prove that 
leisure sits uneasily upon the children even of the rich. Now as a mat- 
ter of fact, leisure employed not under the guidance of him who is said 
to take a perverse delight in finding occupation for idle hands, is the 
most precious of boons and should be recognized as the inalienable right 
of every human being. 

Men of genius, to be sure, are apt to be so mercilessly driven by the 
inexorable devil of industry a spirit to be exorcised not even by fasting 
and prayer, that they find it impossible to accept their due of leisure. 
Most of us, however, are not persons of genius, and Doctor Johnson 
to the contrary notwithstanding no amount of laborious pains can 
make us such. So far as the rare unresting spirits of the world are 


concerned, we must be content to let them serve their age by recklessly 
expending their precious life-energy, since such service is apparently an 
imperious necessity of their nature. Meanwhile, the rest of us com- 
mon mortals, who work at prosaic occupations, may well cultivate the 
art of seizing and enjoying whatever of leisure comes our way. Men of 
genius give few sons and daughters to the world, and of those few not 
a small proportion are of distressingly neurotic temperament. The 
population of the world is mostly made up of those whose forebears 
were just everyday folk, and since such is the case, sound eugenic con- 
siderations require that the parents of the futurerace takesome thought 
of the neurotic tendencies that they may possibly transmit, and lessen 
the strain of the strenuous life by cultivating the art of wholesome idle- 
ness. The sons of the serene shall inherit the earth, and those of the 
over-strenuous are likely to inherit only so much of it as shall afford 
them early graves. 


bY dae we learn the art of rationally employingand enjoying leisure, 
and take care above all that our children shall not be robbed of it 
by the thousand and one exacting demands now made upon the precious 
years of childhood, expensive rest cures will cease to find patrons and 
a good many nerve specialists and alienists go out of business. Let us 
close our ears resolutely to those thieves of leisure who would make 
every rural walk a lesson in botany or geology, who advise that we 
memorize verse or irregular verbs as we dress in the morning, and 
hire someone to read aloud from a useful book while we submit to 
shampooing or facial massage. When the precious boon of an evening 
at home is conferred upon us let us spend it quietly with the book we 
love best. When a holiday comes our way let us make the most of it 
by doing that which ministers to health and mental relaxation. 
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Having fortunately recovered from her illness, the 
Duchess of Connaught is at home in Canada again 
The penchant ot the English Royal family for photography, 
is revealed in this snapshot of the Princess Patricia. One re- 














members the Christmas album of unconventional royal snap- 
shots issued by her aunt, Queen Alexandra some winters ago. | 











Bagshot Park, The seat of the Connaughts in 
Surrey — a Tudor house set in a truly ducal park 





























A souvenir from the British allies. This little Japanese 
house is a gift from a recent Japanese exhibition in London 





A corner of Bagshot Park showing the well 
trimmed trees and immaculately cropped grass 



































Rideau Hall, Ottawa, where the Viceroy and Vicereine dispense the hospitality of the Crown 


From the Beauties of Bagshot to the Rigors of Rideau, 


HE amiable Viceroy and Lady Connaught have returned from 
London and are now at Rideau Hall in Ottawa. Here the Duke 
lives as befits a King, or almost-king — for, as Governor General in 
his royal nephew’s behalf, he keeps high court over Canada. There 
are times, one imagines, when in his Canadian home of cubist 


architecture, he regrets his unkingly, yet infinitely charming estate 
of Bagshot Park in Surrey. The visit of the Connaughts to New 
York two winters ago, has by no means been forgotten. There are 
many people of society in New York who would welcome a 
repetition of it. 


aisriade 
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MIND vs. MUSCLE IN GOLF 


Second Article in a Winter Series of Papers 
on the Essentials of Good Golf 


By Marshall Whitlatch 


Epitor’s Note. — This is the continuation of a series of articles by 
a well known golfer, who ascribes the recent improvement in his own 
game to an application of certain principles laid down in Mme. 
Montessori’s book on education. If, as Mr. Whitlatch points out, the 
time tothink about golf is not during the execution of your stroke, 
surely of all times to think about it the most appropriate is now dur- 
ing the off season. We have all admired the nonchalance of the 
professional; but we have realized that to play as he does, we also 
must lay aside all painful concentration on the details of the swing. 
In the article following Mr. Whitlatch discusses the extreme, almost 
unbelievable, simplicity of good golf. 


N MY last article I called attention to the fact that good golf was 

due to the education of the muscular sense, and not to an elaborate 

mental plan or theory; my object being to give the average player 

a realizing sense of the advantage of doing all his “aiming” 
at the ball while the muscles are im action, and when “waggling”’ 
the club, and never to do his aiming while his club is in repose against 
the ball. 

The vital point in applying the principle is lost by the average golfer 
because he persists in employing his reasoning when making a stroke. 
He puts his mind on his club, dwelling upon the details of the swing, 
whereas the real secret lies in eliminating this elaborate mental pro- 
cess and using as many muscles as possible in the preliminary swing or 
address. Some call this preparation ‘relaxing.’ Just how many 
muscles a player is actually “relaxing” cannot be known and cannot 
be felt unless there is some kind of motion being performed. Any 
muscle which is “‘set’’ requires a corresponding effort with a muscle 
which is “relaxed” to overcome this resistance before any motion is 
produced (It is on this principle that what is known as the “resis- 
tance” form of exercise is founded). If every muscle of the body were 
“set,” there would be no motion at all, as is illustrated by the case 
where a person suddenly confronting a lion is so frightened that every 
muscle in his body becomes tense, so that he stands as it were, “rooted 
to the spot.” 


“TH object of this series of articles is to demonstrate if I can for the 
benefit of the large army of ambitious golfers, the kind of effort 
required to produce good average results. Everyone is not gifted with 
a turn for mechanics or mechanical principles. The average business 
man has never developed thoroughly, or has been neglecting for years, 











the training of his muscular sense. Consequently, when he undertakes 
to play golf he is handling strange tools and performing unfamiliar 
motions. 

William James, in his chapter on “The Will,” says: “We are no 
more endowed with prophetic vision of what movements we are cap- 
able of making, than we are of what sensations we are capable of receiv- 
ing. Wemust wait for the sensations to be given us and we must wait 
for the movements to be performed involuntarily before we can get 
ideas of what either of these things are. We learn all our possibilities 
by experience. When a particular movement, having once occurred 
in a random, reflex, or involuntary way, has left an image of itself in 
the memory, then the movement can be deliberately willed again.” 

All this applied in a practical way by the golfer would mean that, 
once a player involuntarily experiences the muscular sensation of 
hitting his ball absolutely true he gets the idea of the correct motions 
to make and he will then be able to repeat, or will the movement again. 

This principle applied in a broad way would mean that, as all good 
golfers swing at the ball with abandon, freedom, relaxation — call it 
what you please — this is the correct manner of making the general 
effort, and is superior to a tense, cramped, or consciously controlled 
way. It is a question of the general policy a player is to pursue in 
learning to perfect himself. The young lad quickly acquires skill and 
“good form” in the former way, while the average golfer never ac- 
quires good form in the latter way. The long hitters are all free swing- 
ers in the address, and the short players are all careful aimers 
in repose. 


[F THE average player knew what comparatively little effort is re- 
quired when there are no muscles ‘‘set,” he would make this kind of 
effort. He doesn’t know and with the scheme adopted hv the majority 
of golfers it takes years to find out. 

Prof. James shows, as quoted above, that the correct motion has to 
be performed involuntarily before a person can get the idea of it. What 
is the use then of going against a stone wall in trying to learn. If it is 
an involuntary motion and we must perform it before we can have the 
idea of it, does this not mean that we must swing at the ball with aban- 
don, freedom, or relaxation, and not deliberately try to give conscious 
attention to a great lot of details we must accomplish in advance? 

The preliminary ‘‘waggle of the club” is used by all good golfers 
for the purpose of getting the muscles “free” and relaxed. This 
is the sensible thing for the average player to direct his attention 




















A prolific source of bad golf: photographs like this, showing the player 
in stiff repose with the club head against the ball and the mind occupied 
in aiming the stroke. The vital ‘muscular sense” can be brought to 
bear only by refusing firmly to fall into this attitude and the frame 
of mind that goes with it. Let the aiming be part of the “waggle” 





A study Indynamics. The cross indicates the tee, and the arrow shows 
where ball and club, after some five inches of contact, part company. 
This all-important five-inch space governs the application of the 
“muscular sense.’”” The white smooch ahead of the club shows where 
the ball is — it travels, roughly, three times as fast as the club head 
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toward, instead of thinking of a lot of complicated parts of a swing 
and trying to perform them one at a time. 


N° TECHNIQUE can possibly be worked out while attempting 
to hit the ball as the time occupied in drawing back the club and 
striking at the ball is so short that it is not physically possible to think 
of any changes quickly enough to telegraph these modifications to the 
muscles and make corrections through the will. The entire effort 
must be left to the quick and instantaneous reflexes through the lower 
nerve centres which act automatically. The mental process or con- 
scious thinking should be directed solely at watching the ball, concen- 
trating the whole of the conscious éffort on hitting the ball clean with 
a steady pressure against it as long as it can be applied. No matter 
at what stage of golf a player may be this is all there is to the thinking 
part when he is ready to strike the blow and the more a player succeeds 
in training himself to restrict his thinking to this the better he will 
succeed in accomplishing the purpose of the game; that is to hit the 
ball true. Technique must be worked out in practice swings to accus- 
tom oneself to the feel of any modifications one wishes to make, but 
any thinking other than this makes success extremely difficult if not 
impossible. If it-is hit true with any thinking beyond this it will be 
an accident and a player will soon “crack” on any more involved 
mental process. The training of the muscular sense comes only when 
there is no conscious control of the muscles as the reflexes work through 
the lower nerve centres. 
Easy, skilful motion in swing- 
ing comes from constant 
thinking. This is a phase | 
shall treat more fully in later 
articles as it ts of great im- 
portance to all golfers who 
cannot secure a long ball. 


ANY golfers with whom 

I have talked seem un- 
able to make _ themselves 
believe that the thing is 
simple. That a good player 
must necessarily have 
struggled hard to master 
the intricate details of mak- 
ing the stroke, thereby be- 
coming master of this in- 
volved formula, is the idea 
of most players. That there 
is no such intricate detail 
except to the poorer players 
is the real fact. The very 
simplicity of a good player’s 
scheme is the reason for his 
success. 

The puzzle of golf, like 
many other puzzles is very 
simple when .one knows the 
solution, but remains difficult 
for the person who does not. 
Things which seem so logical 
and essential to the uniniti- 
ated are found to be of no 
value at all and can be dis- 
carded. To succeed the ma- 
jority of such mental calcu- 
lations must be discarded. 

Without the free play of 
the muscles there can be no 
rhythm, and no great amount 
of power produced. The re- 
sulting effort is bound to be 
a jerky, badly-timed swing. 

No matter what theory 
may be in a player’s mind, 
it must in the end be trans- 
mitted through the muscles. 
It is not an easy thing to get the muscles thoroughly loosened up to 
deliver the blow, and it is still harder for a player to accomplish this 
if his mind is crowded with a lot of detail of process. 

Does any one imagine that the baseball pitcher’s preliminary 
“windup” is designed solely to confuse the batter? It is his method 
of loosening up so that there may be no “set” muscles to interfere 
with his speed and control. That the modern pitcher, by ‘reason of 
his scheme of address or “windup” is enabled to get speed much 
greater than the old timers, together with far greater control, is com- 
mon knowledge. 

The same kind of address is used by the billiard player, and for 
precisely the same reason; to get the preliminary feel of the cue and 
greater control. The more tense and high strung a player, the greater 





Use our hole-in-one golf-ball attachment with the cut-the-string- 
neatly driver; and make Colonel Bogey feel like a private 
Drawn by Starr Wood in the London “Sketch” 
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his tendency to stiffen and the longer it takes to “loosen up.” Take the 
batter in baseball for example; how many hitters of prowess remain 
“‘set’’ and inactive as they wait for the ball? A ball player who at- 
tempted to bat with the plan of the average golfer would never get 
on a school nine, let alone a big league team, no matter what his 
fielding ability might be. 


MY OBJECT in this first article is mainly to show just what “re- 
laxing” really means. I am confident that a realizing sense of 
this fundamental thing will be of the very greatest help to any golfer 
in developing the policy of training the so-called muscular sense. 

If the beginner will carefully consider the following important fact 
it will materially influence his subsequent method of procedure. 

The instant you attempt to “aim” by squaring the club face with 
the desired line of play, that instant you automatically “‘set” certain 
muscles to accomplish what you may consider to be a correct position 
of the club, in order to ‘‘hold” the right line. It would be-all right 
if you had a cannon attached to the club head and the only thing to be 
relaxed was a finger to pull the trigger. But this is not the case. 

The more carefully you “‘aim,” the firmer all your muscles are “set’” 
to accommodate the club and your body to this preconceived position. 
This will mean that enough extra power must be developed in the sub- 
sequent actual swing at the ball to overcome the resistance of these 
muscles. The extra power, or the difference, is all that ever gets to 
the ball. 

It is in aiming that the 
great majority of golfers go 
wrong, and the most fre- 
quent cause of failure of 
which I know is that the 
player makes too great an 
effort. The fact that every- 
one in the beginning makes 
this mistake shows that it is 
due toalack of understanding 
of the underlying principles. 

It is a familiar fact that 
all beginners ‘‘hit too hard.” 
I believe that if the attention 
is properly focused on avoid- 
ing the “setting of the 
muscles” in order to “aim,” 
the greatest drawback to 
good golf will be overcome. 

All good players are in 
action in the address and 
they succeed in spite of any 
“aiming” they may appear 
to do with the club in repose. 
The object of ‘“waggling”’ 
is as I have said before, to 
“loosen up,” and the more 
the “loosening up” is dis- 
tributed over the entire body 
the more actual power and 
control will automatically, 
through the muscular sense 
be developed in the actual 
swing. This is one of the 
so-called ‘‘mysteries of golf” 
— exceedingly mysterious to 
the unsuccessful, and to those 
players who never can drive 
a long ball. 


N MY own case, I do not 

believe it is possible for 
me to drive twenty or thirty 
yards farther by a maximum 
effort than by a normal effort 
without any noticeable exer- 
tion. I have attempted to 
show friends how far a ball 
will go with nothing but the weight of the club, soto speak, and the 
object lesson has astonished me with the distance obtained; not very 
far short of the best effort I can make. It is this kind of experience 
which taught me how much effort I had been wasting. 

The number of golfers who cannot and do not reach two hundred 
yards with a drive is as ten to one to those who can. This is not the 
result of lack of strength or energy, but solely because the tremendous 
effort made is used up by muscles which are “‘set,” neutralizing the 
energy and developing a tug of war between different sets of muscles, 
thus destroying accuracy. 

In the case of experienced players who go off their drive, it will 
invariably be found due to “hitting too hard.” It is the unconscious 
“setting” of some muscles which requires (Continued on page 92) 
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If Gilbert Chesterton should cease to be so witty there would still be left the elo- 
quent oracle of ancient faith and romance, but if he were no longer oracular then 
should we miss the peculiar relish of his wit. In advertising the average man and 
the average virtue he shocks his reader by mixing the sublime with the ridiculous. 
His first play ‘‘ Magic” has recently been produced at the New Theatre, London 

















The Nobel Prize for literature has been awarded to the Bengali poet Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. His thoughts have been not only translated but, interpreted 
into English by the poet himself, and into English prose so subtly cadenced and 
clearly yet delicately phrased that it will rank high in our own literature. Such 
an achievement helps to bind the hearts of East and West in fraternity of feeling 





The Oriental phase through which we are passing reaches a culmination 
in the stage pictures of Leon Bakst. His costume drawings for opera 
and ballet have had their influence on modern dress. But to ap- 
preciate Bakst one must see his ensemble. One must share his 
joy in the height and depth of the stage, the mystery of his 
lights, the arabesque of his forms, the sensuous dissonance of his colors 





The method of Maria Montessori for elementary education has aroused 
the interest of the world and may powerfully affect the men and women 
of the next generation. Self reliance is attained through the en- 
couragement of initiative. The teacher’s function is to inspire and guide 
the child’s spontaneous development of mind, body, will, and sen- 
sitiveness to impression. Montessori is now lecturing in this country 
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James W. Gerard, United States Ambas- 
sador to Germany and Mr. Clarence Mackay 


George Jay Gould and little Miss Mackay John Wanamaker came very near not getting to Europe on this ship 








The Imperator’s Roman Bath and swimming pool, and the ballroom on board the same vessel 
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Mrs. French Vanderbilt The Duc de Talleyrand Perigord and his son, the 
Prince de Sagan, whose mother is Anna Gould 


A Seagoing City 


vor is called the City of the Sea, — 
but she is stationary. She sits in all her 
powerful majesty firmly anchored to the lagoons 
of the calm Adriatic. The needs of modern 
travel have developed sea-going cities, which 
roll and plunge with majestic power through 
the Atlantic’s stormiest upheaval. The City 
of the Sea is no more complete in comfort and 
luxury than many of our seagoing cities. The 
great ships which ferry us to Europe and back 
again are more than mere floating hotels — for 
they provide clubs, restaurants, turkish baths, 
greenhouses, telegraph and telephone offices, 
golf courses, tennis courts, gymnasiums, outdoor 
running tracks, broad promenades — more op- 
portunities for diversion than may be found in 
the average town. And these sea-going cities, 
too, frequently surpass even this figure in popula- 
tion. The swimming tank pictured on the 
opposite page is more than half as large as the 
swimming tank in the New York Athletic Club, 
and the Roman setting which surrounds it forms 
a colonnaded hall 65 ft. long by 41 ft. wide. The 
marine ball-room, has a dancing floor larger 
than that of many a ball-room in hotels on 


; iter of Mr. Cl Macka 
Katherine, daughter of Mr. Clarence i terra firma. 





The wild excitement of a turtle race A greenhouse on the upper deck of an up-to-date liner. 
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THE MARCHIONESS OF HEADFORT MRS. ARTHUR STOCK 
Twelve years ago, when as Rosie Boote she charmed both London As Eva Carrington, a Gayety beauty, she was married to Lord 
and New York in “In Town,” she met the Marquess of Headfort, de Clifford in 1906. His death occurred three years later in 
then twenty-three years old, and they were forthwith married. a motor accident, and a short time ago she became Mrs. Stock 
































THE COUNTESS POULETT MRS. MAURICE BRETT 
In 1908, Sylvia Lillian Story, musical comedy actress and daughter Zena Dare, lovely and light of foot, was wooed and won some two 
of Fred Story, comedian and artist, was married to the Earl of years ago by the Honorable Maurice Vyner Brett, younger son 


Poulett. She is here shown with her infant son, the Viscount Hinton of the Viscount Esher and popular captain of the Black Watch 
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THE GAIETY GIRL AND THE PEERAGE 


Tracing the Development of a British Institution From Early Days of Disrepute 
to Its Present Status of a Social Fashion 


By Vance Thompson 


HE was reading the morning newspaper; what interested her 
was this: “Another Gaiety Girl to Wed — Maggie Jurvis to 
marry the Honorable Richard Henry Norton, heir of Baron 
Grantley. He is twenty-one years old.” Musingly she put the 
paper away. Why, she asked herself, do English Lords marry 
Gaiety Girls? And she found no answer ready. 
Daily the question is asked in thousands of British and American 
homes. Earnest mothers have de- 


found the necessary solution of this difficult problem, by establishing 
the stage-marriage. While some give the credit to the multifarious 
statesman, Mr. Gladstone, others hold that it arose — as so many 
fine British institutions have arisen—by chance. Perhaps the 
decision were best left to the impartial historians of the future. At 
all events two wide noblemen began the fashion. Tempering an aristo- 
cratic liking for amusement with morality, they married actresses. 
The Earl of Clancarty —then famous 
as Lord Dunlo — married Belle 





voted their best and purest thoughts 
to the subject. Is it because young 
Lords are frivolous? Not all young 
Lords are frivolous. 


T WOULD seem that the true 

reason lies deeper; that it is to 
be found in the English demand for 
amusement tempered with morality. 
Marriage is unquestionably moral; 
and the Gaiety Girl is amusing. 
And so the happy end is attained. 
Marrying a Gaiety Girl is like read- 
ing Punch — it is a decorous amuse- 
ment. And moreover it’s the smart 
thing to do. It is not &s though 
Lord Grantley’s heir were breaking 
any social canon. He is following 
an accepted fashion. The serious 
student of social psychology may 
go back —if he will —to the days 
of Charles the Second for the first 
smart marriages of peers and danc- 
ing girls. He will see that in the 
beginning it was a crude affair — 
dissolute lords running away with 
scatter-brained actresses; and as he 
comes down through the years he 
will marvel more and more at the 
splendid way in which the British 
Nation takes up a negligible — if 
not unpraiseworthy — practice and 
shapes it into a fine, strong, and 
admirable institution. In this slow 
up-building and perfecting of insti- 








Bilton of the music-halls; and the 
Earl of Orkney put his coronet on the 
merry head of Connie Gilchrist. 
It was really a successful adventure. 


HE younger generation took it 

up and made not only a fashion 
but a habit of it. Only, as. the 
music-halls were going down and 
musical comedy was going up, they 
went in for chorus-girls. And the 
Gaiety Girl came into her own. She 
was merry, she was gay; she danced 
and made for joy —saltavit et 
placuit, said the ancient philosopher. 
(Was it because she danced that 
she pleased? There are beautiful 
girl-tragedians on the English stage, 
but the peers do not marry them.) 
Lords crowded the Gaiety; they 
watched the dancing, delicate girls 
trying to discern in them the look 
of young and tender peeresses. And 
the Gaiety Girl became an institu- 
tion, like the poor-laws, like Punch, 
like Bernard Shaw. The Lords 
beset her; they got themselves pho- 
tographed with her in motor-cars 
and printed the pictures in the best 
magazines. And then without fear 
and without reproach they married 
her. The habit — the mere fashion 
— of marrying Gaiety Girls has been 
raised to the dignity of a British 








tutions lies the secret of England’s 
supremacy. Thus was her con- 
stitution builded; thus her empire. 
And far in the background of the 
splendid modern marriages of peers 
and dancing-girls you see poor, naughty, tawdry Nell Gwyn sitting 
— with impropriety —on King Charles’s knee. That was the shock- 
ing beginning out of which England had made the present-day 
fashion — at once smart and moral — of marrying Gaiety Girls. 


HE subject makes for serious thought. 
(You don’t mind taking things seriously do you — now and again?) 
There was once a tramp;. he was one of those ample vagabonds 
Gorki loves; and Gorki asked him why he was a vagrom, roofless 
man; and the ample vagabond said: “Life is narrow and I am wide.” 
And of peers the same thing may be said; and the lord, if he happens 
to be born wide, is cramped by the narrow proprieties. There have 
always been such lords. You can call to mind a score of them. During 
the sad, drab Victorian period —a very narrow period — the wide 
and ample peers had a hard time of it. The most lawless of them went 
quite mad. You remember the amazing Marquis of Aylesbury; who 
dressed like a coster, drove a donkey-cart and married Dolly Tester; 
and that other Marquis, who draped himself in jewels and posed as a 
dancing-girl; and Earl Euston and old Donegal. They were wide 
and Victorian life was narrow; so they broke the windows and swag- 
gered abroad —riotously. Most of them came to bad ends. And 
were not received at court! 


ile sanely, England saw that something must be done. 
These scandals wouldn’t do. It was evident — since the ample 
earls couldn’t be confined — that society must be widened. Social 
historians of the Victorian period are not of one mind as to who first 


LADY VICTOR PAGET 
Not so many months ago Lady Paget, whose husband is 
brother and heir presumptive of the Marquess of Anglesey, 
was Olive May, the lovely “Sunshine Girl” of London 





institution. 


es YOUR kindly democratic way 
you ask: Why not? Why should n’t 
a lord marry a dancing-girl? Upon 
my word, I don’t know. But it is a mésalliance you suggest. There 
is a curious misunderstanding of that much used word. Over 
in Paris when they tried Madame Steinheil, the ‘‘Dubarry of the 
Third Republic” newspapers called her, the prosecutor referred to her 
father’s marriage to a servant as a mésalliance. He, the good father, 
was a petty manufacturer. It seemed absurd; and yet the use of the 
word was right enough in its common —or dictionary — meaning. 
But in countries where the Nobility. is still a class, having rank and 
privilege in the state, the meaning of the word is definitely defined. 
And it means the marriage of a nobleman to a woman of non-noble 
descent. Marriage without equality of rank in blood is a mésalliance. 


N ENGLAND the case is different. The English aristocracy is not 

one of blood. Indeed, England is the only country in Europe 
where nobility is not hereditary — where the noblesse de sang does not 
exist. Only the eldest born has any rights to the privileges of birth 
and the younger sons are excluded; thus it is primogeniture which 
gives the right to titles and blood gives no advantage at all. Of 
course, in a social way, all the members of a titled family belong to 
the “nobility,” but legally only the head of the family counts. In 
Germany, in Austria, in Italy —even in France — a nobleman must 
marry a woman of noble birth; if he does not he is false to his caste 
—he makes a mésalliance. Now there is no such caste in England 
and therefore in England the mésalliance does not exist. Of course I 
am using the word in its strictest sense. When the brewer, the lawyer, 
the journalist is made a lord he enters the “ nobility” of England, 
but his blood remains—in the heraldist’s phrase — non-noble; his 
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family still goes on being non-noble; and it does not really matter 
what girl he marries. He can’t make a meésalliance try he ever so 
boldly. It is a different thing on the continent. The most negli- 
gible French or Austrian nobleman—if he can count his sixteen 
quarterings, mis-allies himself if he marries anyone out of his caste. 
The Duc de Chaulnes et Picquigny made a mésalliance both of rank 
and blood, when he married Miss Shonts, so did the Prince of Croy, 
when he married the other day, Mr. Leishman’s daughter; but there 
is no mesalliance in the marriage of Marlborough and a Vanderbilt — 
Craven and a Martin—not because both are noble, but because 
neither is, in the heraldic sense. English nobility, unlike any other, 
is in the title alone and not in the race and descent; so it really doesn’t 
matter whether the peer marries in the music-hall or in Mayfair. 


ND so—this heavy matter being settled —enter the chorus 

girl. She is sweet, and light of heel. Earnestly she tries to have 
the look of a young and tender peeress. It’s of no importance what 
she calls herself. Perhaps she is Rosie Boote. It requires majestic 
courage to be Rosie Boote and to go on the stage and continue to be 
Rosie Boote — and not “Denise Orme.” It doesn’t matter; some 
lord or other, fiercely questing amusement, will see her dancing in the 
chorus of the Gaiety and love her with the swift, passionate devotion 
so characteristic of the Englishman; and —after he has had her 
photographed in his motor-car—will marry her. That is what 
happened to Rosie Boote. She was tall and large, but she danced 
lightly; she is now the Marchioness of Headfort. 


ORE tragic was the romance of Eva Carrington. She too, 

danced and pleased; and married the young Lord de Clifford. 
Soon after he was killed in a motor-car accident and Lady de Clifford 
married again. She is now Mrs. Stock. By this time the fashion 
had become widely accepted. The Honorable John Yarde-Buller, 
son and heir of Lord Churston, married Jessie Smithers who had 
flowered into “‘ Denise Orme”’ on the stage. 


| pw then (it was in 1908), Earl Poulett allied his distinguished 
family to that of Fred Storey, the actor, by marrying the pretty 
actress Sylvia Storey. The Poulett family has never been narrow. 
The old lord died in 1900. He had had an exciting life (and a long 
one), even though he did not marry a chorus-girl. You remember 
(do you not?) a red-faced, red-bearded man, who for many years 
wandered about London — still wandered a few years ago — grinding 
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a melancholy hand-organ. Always a crowd gathered around him, 
murmuring: “Oh, the poor Viscount!” | One after the other they 
read the placard on the organ: 


“I am the Viscount Hinton, the eldest son of Earl Poulett. 
I have taken this way of getting a living, as my father has always refused 
to assist me, though I have committed no fault.” 


And mournfully the Viscount turned the handle, while his Viscountess 
picked up the coppers. For it was all true. He claimed as father that 
maudlintipsy Earl Poulett who, home-coming from India, swore to 
marry the first woman he met when he set foot ashore. ’Twas a 
buxom girl he met at Portsmouth, a sailorman’s daughter, and he 
married her forthwith. 

This is the melancholy sort of thing that has been put an end to 
since society has made its doors wide enough to admit the Gaiety- 
Peeress. 

Of course there are young noblemen of the highest promise who do 
not marry chorus-girls. The eldest son of Viscount Esher — the 
hope of his house — defied the social fashion and firmly refused to 
marry in the chorus. He determined to marry for love alone. (His 
bride was the daughter of an American millionaire.) His younger 
brother, more obedient to the dictates of fashion, married Zena Dare. 

In wit and beauty the only rival of the American heiress is the 
Gaiety Girl. Oddly enough the American chorus-girl is hardly 
“in the running,”’ as the English newspapers say. Not one of them 
has married into the peerage. Perhaps their hour is to come. A few 
months ago Olive May married Lord Victor Paget, whose brother, at 
all events, sits in the House of Lords as Marquess of Anglesey. 


EANWHILE — since the chorus has become the “short cut” 
to the peerage — ambitious mothers are sending their daughters 
to the stage. From quiet country homes, from rectory and mansion, 
the fair English girls race up to London and beat upon the stage-doors 
of Daly’s and the Gaiety. They do not want to be Juliets; they have 
no dreams of histrionic fame. All they ask for is a yard (or two) of 
gauze and a place in the first or second or seventh or eighth row of the 
chorus. And there, lightly they dance and dream of coronets. 
Do you not admire her? This sweet, tall, fair, English maiden who 
dances her way into an Englishman’s heart. 
She deserves a coronet; she deserves more than a coronet; she 
deserves a good husband — and sometimes she gets one. 


























THE HONORABLE MRS. H. LYNDHURST BRUCE 
Previous to her marriage to the heir of Lord Aberdare she was Camille 
Clifford, who was discovered by Henry Savage in a humble position, 
and achieved fame singing ‘Why Do They Call Me a Gibson Girl.” 


' LADY CHURSTON 
Born Jessie Smithers, she became Denise Orme when she went upon the 
stage and as such she was pleasing London playgoers with her beauty 
and grace, when, in 1907, the Honorable John Yarde-Buller married her 
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FASHION NOTES OF AN UNFASHIONABLE WOMAN 


A Protest Against the Invisible Government Which Dominates the Dress of Women 


By Ethel Lloyd Patterson 


HIS is a fashion article. There can be no mistake because it 
is labeled quite plainly. And so, like nearly all other things 
—das for example, women and morals, and so forth, which 
are also labeled quite plainly — it will probably turn out to 
be something entirely different. 
Personally, I suspect it of being a detective story. You will admit 
I ought toknow. And yet, there is no doubt in my own mind that I 
intend it as a fashion article — more or less. Though 
the “less” part need not bother one as we dress to-day. 
You see it is all so puzzling and difficult because 
properly to write a fashion article one must know inti- 
mately some persons, somewhere, whom nobody does 
know. One cannot even be sure who they are; or, 
where they live. One only knows They rule — rule 
our dress and manners as completely as another mys- 
terious institution— termed The Tariff —is com- 
monly supposed to rule our pocket books. 


T IS astute, I think, to have discerned after much 
research that these persons are always born in Paris; 
have a town house in London and sometimes spend a 
few disdainful days on Upper Fifth Avenue on the East 
side. The air of Brooklyn or the Bronx proves fatal to them at once. 
Now it seems to me, to allow oneself to be commanded to dress in this 
way, or the other, by some person, or persons, unknown, is naive, not 
to mention being democratic and American. Of course in England 
one bows to Tradition, or the King, or whatever you want to call it. 
And there is some reason for doing so and — anyhow a lot of quite 
stupid people are able to know what it is and what it is all about. But 
— good gracious —this monarchy of ours—! These Star Chamber 
proceedings — over which They preside — and we are never per- 
mitted to attend! Proceedings of which we never even know until the 
edict goes forth and we are told what they wish us to wear! Well —we 
cannot look at ourselves in our mirrors and deny they have a sense of 
humor. 

Of course all this mutinous literature is a pose on my part. I would 
no more dare disobey them than you would. I'll prove it presently. 
I know — just as well as you do —as long as we all wear clothes we are 
—theirs. We may pretend we are free. But we are not. We may 
get desperate and declare we will stalk forth naked before they shall 
queen it over us another day. We never do. Custom, convention- 
ality, what-not, all are too strong for us. 


S FOR me I had forgotten they existed, an attitude of mind to be 

attained in but one way. That way is absolute solitude. But 

we are all human after all. 1 came back from mountains so high they 

stabbed the clouds and tore them; back over a sea as vast and deep as 
a dream of the future, and went directly to my tailor. 

With touching faith and simplicity I told him what I wanted. 
Just a little coat to keep me warm; a little skirt in which I could walk 
about because I cannot afford to ride. A little coat with buttons on it 
to button into button holes. A little skirt in which | could sit down 
because — sometimes I tire of standing up. 

We all know what the small boy said when he saw a giraffe — ‘‘ There 
ain’t no such animal.” 

HE tailor listened to my tale and gravely shook his head. _A tear 
stood in his kindly eye. 

“TI would like to” — he said — “I would really like to. You are 
an old customer and I am disinterestedly attached to you. Besides 
you write for magazines and newspapers and so I might get some adver- 
tising out of it. But—Idarenot. I cannot. It would be worth my 
reputation tome. They are not wearing ’em.” 

I got down on my knees. (I was still in a skirt in which I could do 
so.) And I took that tailor’s honest, toil-worn hand: 

“Just a little coat to keep me warm.” I begged — “‘a little skirt in 
which I can walk about. Just one of each! Be kind!” 

He was adamant. I saw anguish and rhetoric were alike useless. 
I rose from my knees. (Still, | was in a skirt in which I could do 
so.) “What are They wearing?” I quavered. My spirit was broken. 
“Show me and | will try to wear ’em, too.” 

Then that tailor was galvanized into life. He thrust me before his 
long mirror. 

“Do you see your silhouette?” he demanded. “It is all wrong!” 

I could not see my silhouette. Moreover to myself I looked a 
little shabby but — very nice. 





“Slouch!” he commanded. “Slouch! Contract your lungs! Throw 
out your stomach; let down onehip! Slouch! They are slouching!” 

I tried to slouch. I achieved a sort of slant, an effect not unlike the 
Cubist painting of “A Lady Coming Down Stairs.” 

“That is not it at all,” sighed my tailor. ‘You will have to study 
it out. I will show you some pictures. And you can walk on Fifth 
Avenue and watch how They wear Them.” 

I studied the pictures. I walked on Fifth Avenue. 
But I cannot doit yet. Still—there ishope. I know 
what I must try todo. 1 know what is expected of me. 


M* SILHOUETTE must resemble a pyramid of 
ice cream in the village drug store on a hot day. 
The silhouette is attained primarily through the use of 
the corset. This is an article which reaches from a 
point one half inch above the knee (it cannot be any 
longer or the slit in one’s skirt would permit it to be 
seen) to a point one quarter of an inch above the waist- 
line. (It cannot be any higher or the cut of one’s cor- 
sage would make it visible.) You will perceive its 
dimensions are practically arbitrary. 

And I must have, on my hat, something which is very 
long and sticks out and is shaved except in spots where it is bushy, 
I do not know the name of these things. I shall have to point to one 
when I wish to buy it. Somehow they make me think of silly poodle 
dogs, clipped to indiscretion on their hind legs, but with little places, as 
concessions to their modesty, left here and there and on their tails. 





GAIN there is the matter of “The Minaret Gown.” They are 
wearing them. I must wear one too. But how? Where does 
one get in? How stay in? May I sit down in one if I do wear it? 
Or if I sit will it fly up in front and hit my teeth as would a hoop were 
one to step upon the edge of it? Shall I learn to manage a “ Minaret 
Gown?” Who will teach me? Perhaps it is a talent to which certain 
natures are born, just as some people always vote for Bryan; or know 
what to answer when any one says “pleased to meet you.” 

Do my questions betray I am hopelessly on the outside? I fear they 
do. But how else learn? Besides it is exasperating. They know 
things and they will not tell me. The minxes! I do not even know 
whether my conversation should or should not have geographical 
limitations like my corsets. 

Does the young man of to-day say to the Débutante he is wooing: 

“What sweet little ankles peep from beneath your slit skirt, Miss 
Jones!” 

Just as our grandfathers said to our grandmothers: 

“What dear little hands you have!” 


HE strictest moralist concedes one may admire an attraction ob- 
viously put in the shop window for that purpose. Always pro- 
vided one does not call it by too reala name. Even J know horses get 
about on four up-rights, commonly termed “legs.” But when a lady 
progresses in one of the diaphanous costumes of to-day she arrives there 
upon what is usually referred to as ‘additional charm.” Am I right? 
The more your toilette reveals the more carefully you must wrap your- 
self in words. There are gowns which will lose you your social posi- 
tion if you wear them, and your social position will be lost if you do 
not. The more you pay for them the less you get of them. 
These may all seem little points to you. To me they are hopelessly 
hazy. And I wish to be set right. Almost, one could write to Mr. 
Bok of ‘‘ The Ladies’ Home Journal’ about them. I did begin a letter: 


“Dear Mr. Bok: 
I find I have reached an age where I am beginning to ask questions——” 


I did not goon. The hopelessness of the thing struck me. 

I never get the right angle. Sartorially, | am always “barking up 
the wrong tree.” When first I saw the chin strap hats I thought 
they were like that to keep their wearers’ mouths shut. The women 
who wore them looked as though their mouths ought to be kept shut; 
if one were to preserve one’s illusions. 1 was wrong again. 


OW I think of it there should be some spirit of Spring in this 
article. Soon They will be telling us what we must wear for that 
great wedding of the Earth and Sun over which the Lord Himself 
presides. My answer is: ‘‘ They are not wearing it this year.” The 
Spirit of Spring is worn inside — close to the heart. The clothes They 
wear do not leave room for it. 








JOSEPHINE VICTOR 
playing the part of Maria, the little Italian-American girl who is secretly 
in love with Jacques Dupont, the hero of “The Temperamental Journey” 


ELSIE FERGUSON 
now playing Inez de Pierrefond the leading 
role in “The Strange Woman” at the Gaiety 


The Girls Stage 


N A play of artist life, a drama of crime, a comedy based on altered 
environments and an emotional melodrama, four heroines of not 
dissimilar types contribute much to the sum of interest by their 
personal charm. This is the day of the youthful, winsome heroine. 
No matter how sophisticated may be the réles which she enacts she 
is, with few exceptions, naively girlish in appearance. In “The Strange 
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HELEN FREEMAN 
who plays the role of Annie, the thief’s daughter, in Roland 
Molineux’s play, ““The Man Inside,’”’ now running at the Criterion 














MARTHA HEDMAN 
who is to play the role of Renée, in the London production 
of “The Attack,” a part she acted recently with John Mason 


Heroes Love 


Woman” Miss Ferguson has scored. Her performance has intelli- 
gence as well as personal piquancy to recommend it. Josephine 
Victor who appears as Maria in “The Temperamental Journey,” is 
young, richly endowed by nature, and destined to travel far on the road 
to fame. Miss Freeman does some excellent work in Mr. Molineaux’s 
play, while Miss Hedman is preparing for new triumphs in London. 
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PLAYS WORTH WHILE 


The Second of a Series of Articles Intended to Summarize and Interpret 
Critically the Twelve Best Productions of the Year 


HIS is the second article in a ser- 
ies that embodies a new idea of 


II— GENERAL JOHN REGAN 


it 1s hoped that this department may 
ultimately serve as a standard guide 








monthly criticism. Each month, the 
writer of this department personally 
visits every legitimate play that ts pre- 
sented in New York; but, instead of 
devoting the space at his disposal to a 
summary review of all these presenta- 
tions, whether good, bad, or indifferent, 
be concentrates his entire attention on 
the one play which has appeared, 
from every point of view, to be the most 
important of the lot. Much more may 
be learned from a thorough examina- 
tion of one good play than from a 
cursory examination of a dozen bad 
ones, and the maximum of space may 
be devoted to the study of good plays in 
a department that never concerns itself 
with inferior productions. In most 
cases, only one play will be reviewed 
each month; but whenever two or three 
plays of the first order of merit are 
produced within a week or two, this 
department will be extended, to include 
a study of them all. Readers of these 
pages may rest assured that no play 











to what is best in the current theatre. 
The authors of the plays that are selec- 
ted for review will receive a more 
extended interpretation of their work 
than can be accorded them in magazine 
departments which make a point of 
reviewing all the plays that are pro- 
duced. The first play reviewed in this 
department was ‘“‘ The Great Adven- 
ture,’ —in the December issue. If 
this department had been conceived 
a year ago, the following plays 
would have been selected for review 
during the season of 1912-1913: 
“Fanny's First Play,” ‘‘The New 
Sin,” “The Yellow Jacket,” ‘‘ Hindle 
Wakes,” ‘‘Rutherford and Son,” 
“The Poor Little Rich Girl,” and 
“Damaged Goods.” If space had 
been available, “The Spy’ and 
“Romance” might also have been in- 
cluded in the list. Some of these plays 
like “The New Sin” and ‘Hindle 
Wakes,” were commercial failures, 
and others, like “‘Fanny’s First 














will ever be referred to which is un- 
worthy of the consideration of the most 
intelligent class of theatre-goers; and 


“‘Play-Making,” Mr. William Archer has stated that ‘‘there are no 

rules for writing a play;” and, as a further warning against dogma- 

tism, he has insisted, in a later chapter, that ‘“‘the only really valid 
definition of the dramatic is: Any representation of imaginary per- 
sonages which is capable of interesting an average audience assembled 
in a theatre.” This capability can never be determined in advance; 
it can be decided only by experiment. The critic cannot lay down 
rules that must be followed by creative artists; for it will always remain 
possible for a playwright of original genius to override these rules suc- 
cessfully and require the critic to revise his code of principles. The 


| N THE very first sentence of his manual of craftsmanship entitled 


The American tourist seeks information concerning the statue of Ballimoy’s 
famous citizen, General John Regan: “ Horace P. Billings,” Mr. Frederick Burton; 


“Timothy Doyle,” Mr. Harry Harwood; ‘“Thaddeus Golligher,” Mr. W. G. Fay 


Play,” were popular successes; but 
this distinction is of no final con- 
sequence to the critic of the drama. 


test of a play is in its playing; and any piece that has delighted the 
most intelligent theatre-goers of both London and New York must 
be accepted as a work that is worthy of critical attention. 


HIS test has been met by ‘General John Regan.” This comedy 

shared with “‘The Great Adventure” the honor of leading the list of 
the legitimate successes of the London season, and more recently it 
has been accepted in New York as the most entertaining comedy now 
current on our stage. To students of dramatic art, the most interesting 
feature of this admirable work is the fact that it triumphantly violates 
nearly all the theoretic principles which (Continued on page 86) 
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The citizens’ committee of Ballimoy discussing ways and means to raise the fund for a monument to the mythical Bolivian Gonerl ote Be 
“Major Kemp,” Mr. A. J. Andrews; “‘ Father McCormack,” Mr. Oliver Byron; ‘‘Golligher, r. 





”* Mr. W. G. Fay; “Dr. Leo Gaae a 


: er? ” Mr. Harry Harwood; 
yn oMory Elen,” Mise Maire O Neal 
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Ann Swinburne as “The Madcap Duchess” 


In Victor Herbert’s newest operetta, the sprightly prima donna first appears in boy’s clothes,—and a mighty 
delicious: boy she makes, too, with her swagger and swashbuckling bravado. She is just as charming when 
the story of the play requires her to revert to skirts,—and she sings with her usual verve and vivacity. 
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} HAZEL DAWN 
As “Gaby Gaufrette”’ 
in “The Little Cafe " 





ALMA FRANCIS 
As “Yvonne” in ‘The Little Café,” at the New Amsterdam Theatre 


DOROTHY JARDON 
As “Mlle. Marcelle” in 
“The Pleasure Seekers” 
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ON 
THE LYRIC 
STAGE 


A deep sense of 
duty compels us 
to say that the femi- 
nine beauty which 
here we display is the 
cream of the cream of 
the musical shows — 
or so it would seem to 
the critic who knows. 
When Virgil was 
singing of ‘“pink- 
fingered dawn,” and 
Homer extolling the 
“‘hazel-eyed fawn,” 
how little they knew 
what a real Dawn 
could be — with the 
Hazel thrown in, for 
good measure, you 
see! Now, lest green- 
eyed Jealousy, fan- 
ned to a blaze, go 
feeding itself on these 
few words of praise, 
we quickly assert and 
stoutly insist that 
each of the other 
four maids, (we per- 
sist!) whose  por- 
traits the camera’s 
lens has here drawn, 
is as sweet as her 
i neighbor, and fair as 
the dawn. i 
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CARROLL McCOMAS 
The whistling “Kitty Kent” in “The Marriage Market” 


CECIL CUNNINGHAM 
As “Sidonie de Mornay” in “‘Oh, I Say” 
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MLLE. ANDREE VALLY 
Who made her debut recently in “The Jew- 
els of the Madonna” at the Paris ‘Opera”’. 
It was her first appearance on the stage 


MME. IDA RUBINSTEIN 
Whose grace as a dancer led d’Annunzio to write 
an opera for her. She is now appearing in “Le Mar- 
tyre de St. Sebastien,” at the Theatre du Chatelet 


MME. SUZANNE DESPRES, AS HAMLET 


In a new French version of Shakespeare 
now playing at the Theatre Antoine, Paris 


Roles for Women 


[N PARIS the women are slowly but 
surely forcing the men to the wall. 
The feminine invasion began when lady 
cab-drivers and lady taxi-chauffeuses 
obtained licenses and,—what is more 
important—fares. Then came the lady 
messenger-boys and the lady postmen. 
Now we have a lady Hamlet. There 
soon will be nothing left for mere man to 
do but sit all day long in the cafés and let 
the women work. Mme. Després is 
plaving Hamlet in a new French version 
of Shakespeare’s tragedy — one made 
by Mr. Georges Duval. Unlike that of 
Alexandre Dumas, which is in blank 
verse, the present translation is in 
what might be called the vulgate. 
It preserves to an _ extraordinary 
degree, despite its modern prose 
phraseology, the peculiar rhythm 
and swing of Shakespeare’s ex- 
quisite sentences; but now and then 
some singular colloquialism of to-day 
strikes a queer note which comes like a 
discord in a sublime rhapsody, pain- 
fully suggestive of a Hamlet who is too 
much up-to-date. One of the most 
striking of these anomalies is the passage 
“How now, Ophelia? What’s the mat- 
ter?”’ spoken by Polonius, as his 
daughter is first seen approaching him 
in the play. M. Duval puts it: “Com- 
ment vous portez-vous, Ophélie? Qu’y 











A REVIVAL OF “THE BLUE BIRD" 
AT THE THEATRE REJANE 
This midget actor, Mr. Delphin, is a very capable artist 
—and a member of the French Academy, if you please 

















a-t-il?’”’ — just as any Frenchman meet- 
ing his daughter in the Bois might say: 
“How are you, Ophelia? What’s up?” 
There is a similar flavor of to-day, later 
on in the same scene, where Ophelia, 
speaking of Hamlet, tells her father: 
“I did repel his letters, and denied his 
access to me,” which the French Ophelia 
expresses thus: ‘I did not open his let- 
ters, and forbade him to approach me.” 

In “St. Sébastien” by Gabriel d’An- 
nunzio, Mme. Ida Rubinstein does a 
wonderfully poetic piece of work. She 
is a great admirer of the Italian poet’s 
genius, which suits the mysticism and 
poetry of her nature. The play is a 
series of beautiful pictures from Renais- 
sance Italy and Mme. Rubinstein is an 
impressive Pre-Raphaelite figure, which 
appreciative Paris always flocks to see. 
In the interpretation of the emotions 
through classic poses this famous Rus- 
sian dancer shows a grace of motion 
such as no one living can surpass. 
Mme. Rubinstein speaks English al- 
most as fluently as her native Russian, 
and, having for the past few years 
played in Paris to French audiences, her 
French shows only the slightest tinge of 
Russian accent, which is wonderfully 
attractive, One of her dreams of the 
future is to appear in America, but al- 
though she has aiready had an invitation 
from one of the great actor managers 
who promised her a wonderful reception 
from the warm-hearted American public, 
Mme. Rubinstein still hesitates. 
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WHISPERS / “WINGS Geton Davies 


F COURSE it is only a Julius Caesar who can call forth a 

Mark Antony to make his funeral oration, but somehow or 

other when that brilliant but erratic actor Aubrey Bouci- 

cault passed out suddenly last summer it did seem to many 
of his old admirers that the newspapers did his brilliant career scant 
courtesy. And yet though the press ignored him generally within a 
fortnight of his death upon the outskirts of a little interior Mas- 
sachusetts town this strange thing happened. 

In one of those summer park open air theatres which abound 
throughout Massachusetts a cheap repertoire company was playing a 
week’s engagement. The play that afternoon was “East Lynne” 
and two acts of it had driven at least one member of the audience out 
into the pine woods for relief. At the rear of the theatre — behind the 
scenes that is to say — there was a small platform adjoining the stage 
on which the actors and actresses sat cooling themselves in the open 
while awaiting their cues. As the New York man, whom the awful 
portrayal of “East Lynne” had driven into the pine woods, passed 
down the path behind the theatre he looked up at the platform and 
instantly recognized a woman who was sitting there as a well known 
actress whom he had known in Broadway productions years ago. 
. She was the actress who that afternoon was playing the réle of Lacy 
Isabel, and at the moment he and the actress recognized each other, ske 
was dressed in the sombre black dress and spectacles of Madame Vinc, 
the character which the hapless Lady Isabel assumes when she goes to 
see her child. Around the neck of the sombre cheap drab gown there 
was a collar of exquisitely delicate lace and on the sleeves there were 
wide old fashioned cuffs of the same filmy material. This lace was so 
beautiful that it caught the eye at once. Somehow it seemed incon- 
gruous on that simple workaday dress but it gave its wearer a subtle air 
of distinction. The woman recognized the man instantly and invol- 
untarily reached forward to pick up the big pair of goggles lying on the 
table beside her as though, with their aid, she would hide her identity 
from this friend from the old life as completely as on the stage they hid 
Lady Isabel’s identity under the disguise of Madame Vine. But after 
a moment’s thought she turned to the man smilingly and took his hand. 


ES it is I,” she exclaimed. “But I’m not playing under my own 
name of course you understand. It’s a case of ‘I need the 
money.’ Mother’s been bedridden for years now. You see | must 
have money coming in regularly every week. So I took this. It’s a 
dog’s life but it pays. I only get thirty dollars a week. But it’s sure. 
This is the sixty-sixth consecutive week I’ve played with this company.” 
“The last time I saw you,” said the man, “you were playing with 
Henrietta Crosman and Aubrey Boucicault at the Bijou in the ori- 
ginal cast of ‘Mistress Nell.’ Let me see that must be ——’” 

“Yes,” sighed the actress. ‘“‘It’s a long time ago. Don’t let us go 
into dates. It was my first appearance on Broadway and I’ll never 
forget how kind and comforting dear old Aubrey was when I got stage 
fright. Beaucie we always used to call him. What-a crazy, brilliant, 
lovable, warm hearted scallawag he was. It’s funny that you should 
have mentioned his name for just at the moment when you came up 
he was in my mind.” 

She picked up from the table a copy of a theatrical journal. ‘There 
was a picture of him in here,” she explained. ‘And I was just going 
to read what it had to say about him when you appeared. I wonder 
what on earth Beaucie has been doing now.” 

She raised the paper and began to read the paragraph below his 
picture. Then suddenly she gave a little cry and the paper fell from 
her hands. It was his death notice. 


OOR Beaucie!”” she exclaimed when she had recovered herself a 

little though the tears were still streaming down her face. ‘‘What 
a strange thing that this news should come to me when I was wearing 
this lace.”” She passed her hand lovingly across the collar of her dress 
and then as she glanced at the sleeves of her costume two of her tears 
splashed down upon the lace cuffs. ‘‘They were his you know. Beau- 
cie gave them tome. I have treasured them always. You remember 
his King Charles don’t you,” she went on. ‘Oh what a beautiful 
portrayal! It was the greatest performance he ever gave I think. 
During the two seasons I was with Miss Crosman we had no less than 
seven King Charleses, Robert Edson, Joseph Kilgour, many others 


played it — but Beaucie was the only real King Charles. He seemed 
to live the réle. And the night he left us he came into my dressing 
room still in his costume to say good bye. He unpinned the lace 
collar from his velvet coat and took off the lace cuffs. “Il want you to 
keep these as a little souvenir of all our good times together,” he said. 
“‘And here they are now as part of the disguise of Madame Vine and 
here am I, the one time Broadway favorite playing repertoire for thirty 
dollars a week! Life’s a funny thing isn’t it,” sighed the actress as she 
wiped her eyes. ‘‘And there was something eise he gave meto.” She 
hurried on, “I’ve only got a moment before | have to go on but you 
must see this.” 

She disappeared into the theatre for a moment then came out carrying 
an old fashioned work box.. Lifting its cover she drew out a turquoise 
blue velvet garter of a strange and quaint design, It was King Char- 
les’s order of the Garter. 

“Poor Beaucie!” she sobbed as she held the garter lovingly up for the 
man to see. “Poor Boy! This should have been his epitaph!” 
And through her tears the actress read the words embcssed upon the 
garter. “Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 


B Seve marvelous exuberance of animal spirits which, next to her 
knack of squeezing every ounce of meaning and music out of a 
comic song is Miss Blanche Ring’s greatest asset as a star, occasionally 
has its drawbacks for the other members of her company, particularly 
very very late at night or very very early in the morning. For in- 
stance Miss Ring is a firm believer that the one and only preventive 
of fat is the medicine ball used regularly at both regular and irregular 
hours. She has tried to engender this same belief in the minds of all 
the women in her company but as a long succession of one night stands 
and all night jumps have made some of the actresses as thin as rails al- 
ready they fail toshare Miss Ring’s mad enthusiasm for the medicine ball. 

During Miss Ring’s recent tour of the West and South in “When 
Claudia Smiles” no matter whether it was two o’clock in the morning 
or even nearer the breakfast hour whenever there was a stop at the 
railway station — and in the South particularly the trains were nearly 
always from one to two hours late — Miss Ring would instantly pull 
cut her medicine ball and calling for volunteers have a “go” at the sport 
cither in the waiting room or outside on the railway platform. 


ie VAIN might the men and women plead weariness or a desire to 
catch forty winks. Miss Ring’s persuasive powers almost invariably 
won them over. At Easton, Pa., one Sunday morning, however, the 
medicine ball went on strike on its own behalf. The train for Allen- 
town, their next stop. was so late that Miss Ring according to custom 
ordered her maid to bring forth the medicine ball greatly to the 
delight of several male passengers for Allentown who watched the pre- 
parations for the impromptu ball game with open mouths. One of 
these spectators, much to Miss Ring’s disgust, kept calling out at the 
top of his voice to one of his friends. “Say I’ll bet you a quarter I can 
pick Blanche out of that bunch the very first time.” 

Miss Ring in her scarlet sweater was about to throw the medi- 
cine ball to one of the more languid show girls in the company and with 
the laudable intention of waking her up thoroughly Miss Ring was 
putting a good deal of reserve strength into the throw. Just as she 
lunged the ball with all her might the man who had made the 
bet suddenly leaned forward and, through a series of untoward cir- 
cumstances received the ball full in the face. The shock knocked him 
off his feet and presently as he picked himself up and pulled his feat- 
ures together Miss Ring while apologizing profusely for the accident of 
course was not unelated to observe that her chance lunge had laid the 
foundation for what promised to become a really spectacular black eye. 


Bake on the train the alarming rate at which the eye was swell- 
ing filled Miss Ring’s kind soul with both contrition and remorse. 
So calling her manager, she hastily wrote out a pass for two for Mon- 
day night’s performance of ‘“‘When Claudia Smiles” and sent it to the 
injured man with her compliments. After accepting the pass and 
tucking it away in his pocket the man exclaimed: 

“You can tell Miss Ring with my compliments that I don’t give a — 
‘When Claudia Smiles;’ it’s the laugh that my old wife, Mary’s, going 
to give when she sees the Ring that I’ve got (Continued on page 94) 
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MAKERS OF MELODY 
and of Dollars, Too 





IGNACE PADEREWSKI 
Man of temperament, kept an 
audience waiting forty minutes 
at his first recital this season 








JAN KUBELIK 
Who, with Mme. Melba, recently attracted so 
great an audience at the Hippodrome that 


USICAL critics here and abroad have accused few artists of world- 

wide reputation more frequently and insistently of lack of temp- 
erament and emotion than Nellie Melba, the Australian Coloratura 
soprano, and Jan Kubelik, the Bohemian violin virtuoso. Yet those 
two luminaries, appearing together recently in the Hippodrome, 
attracted so huge a throng that hundreds of enthusiasts had to be 
accomodated on the stage; and in all other places visited on their recent 
tour they had similar experiences. Their managers, complain of not 
being able to find auditoriums big enough to satisfy the popular de- 


EUGENE YSAYE 
The veteran Belgian violinist returns this month for another tour of America. His birth- 
place, Liege, is said to endow her children with a special predilection for string music 


HAROLD BAUER 
Is one of the season’s pianists to 
whom connoisseurs pay tribute 
hundreds had to be accommodated on the stage in praise and pieces of eight 





NELLIE MELBA 
Australian coloratura soprano, 
whose great popularity in concert 
wanes not from season to season 
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DOROTHY, ROSALIND AND CYNTHIA FULLER 
As they appear clad in the quaint costume of the Early 
Victorian era at their recitals of British folksongs, 
sung to the haunting accompaniment of an Irish harp 


mand. Evidently there are hundreds of thousands who enjoy such 
playing as Kubelik’s and such singing as Melba’s. At the same time 
hundreds of thousands are eager also to hear Paderewski and Ysaye, 
whose art has never been described as heartless and cold. Equal in- 
terest seems aroused by these widely different types of musical 
personality. Connoisseurs may claim for one type superiority over 
the other, but the public shows no favoritism. What is it, after 
all, that appeals most to the masses—the name and reputation 
of an artist, his technical skill, or the message he has to give? 
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ELL, thank goodness, with Christmas over, it is Happy 


New Year next. But why next? Formerly, when the 

calendar had more self-respect the happiness came di- 

versely. In sundry places it came in the spring, in the 
summer, in the autumn. It came when it got good and ready. Some 
people enjoyed it when they were told, others when they saw fit. 
Then Numa stuck anoarin. Numa wanted everything just so. To 
tidy matters he called in Janus who could see two ways at once and 
whose squint enabled him to look behind and before. Between them 
they fixed it up. Thereafter, from Janus, January came, the year 
began punctually on the first of it, instead, as it might have, on the 
thirteenth, and so it is that because of two old pagans who never 
lived we will soon be wishing each other Happy New Year. As anex- 
ample of contagious stupidity that ought to make a motor bus laugh. 


ALKING of motors, the difficulty of escaping them, their un- 

escapable advertisements as well, make one wonder why they are 
not made more in consonance with their calling, why they are not 
fashioned to resemble beasts. Certainly they make noise enough to 
frighten whoever it was that slew the dragon, or that other chap who 
killed the minotaur. We do not know how the minotaur looked and if 
we did it might seem learned to tell. But we have a tolerably clear 
idea of what a dragon was and any enterprising firm might find it 
advantageous to consult us and then produce motors that would not 
only bellow like the monsters of long ago but look like them as well. 
Then, at last, not merely hereabouts but everywhere, one could 
junket in a style supremely and even infernally fit. 


ALKING of fits, a French dressmaker, in the course of saying 

Goodbye to Fifth Avenue, remarked that hereabouts he had en- 
countered men, and women also, but that he had not seen any girls, 
Now what did he mean by that? Girls here have not become micro- 
scopic. They are still the perceptions of a perceiver. They are cir- 
cumadjacent, circumambient, occasionally circumlocutory as well. 
What then did the Frenchman mean? Probably that girls here, some 
of them at least, dress not as girls do abroad but like married women. 
Concerning the dress of the latter he did not say much, but then, as 
there is so little of it, there could. not have been much to say. 


Bur these views are perhaps parochial. A wider theme concerns 
d’Annunzio. Recently he promised to blow himself up. Mean- 
while he is said to be engaged in the manufacture of suave perfumes. 
Well, there is no law against it. Moreover an amazing creature whom 
Huysmans served up in a novel occupied his dreary leisures in just 
that way. It may be that d’Annunzio has read that book. Even 
otherwise, suave perfumes have long ceased to be the thing. Time 
was when the world and his wife drenched themselves with what was 
called the essence pot — amber, musk and bergamot, eau de chypre, 
eau de luce, sanspareil and citron juice. That horrible custom has 
happily passed. Nowadays the only fragrances that people in the 
know ever exhale are health, tobacco, good humor, Russian leather and 
an odor of orris that is far away — the further away the better. But 
nothing else. Niente, nada, nichts, rien, nothing whatever. Are we 
wrong, McAllister? Shade of Brummel, do we err? 


A= D, apropos, here on our floor is another book about Oscar Wilde 
in which, as usual, he is represented as a Brummel. But all the 
books about Wilde have been written by literary men who, generally, 
are not themselves precisely what you would call criterions. To pre- 
vent misunderstanding we hasten to note that personally we have the 
highest respect for men of letters, among whom, ambitiously perhaps, 
we hope some day to count ourselves. Meanwhile this illiterate error 
should perhaps be fractured. Wilde, occasionally, was out at elbows 
and so too was Brummel. But Wilde, in his gala days, glistened with 
the brilliancy of “‘best clothes” and there is nothing less Brummel- 
esque than that. A fop may be shabby, he is never showy — except in 


repartée. Brummel, sharpening the stiletto of his tongue once turned 
onalord: “Whois your tailor?” The lord, expecting a compliment, 
beamed; ‘“‘Why do you ask?” Then Brummel lunged. “In order 
to avoid him.” Wilde might have been similarly stabbed. ‘‘ Nothing 


succeeds like excess,” he amateurishly remarked and that naiveté he 
repeated in his costume. But his virtues were so wonderful that his 


paltry sins should be forgiven. If his dress was brilliant, so too was 


his wit. 


O OLD New Yorkers — there are a few left — Fifth Avenue occas- 

ionally becomes a ghostly haunt of the departed. Among the 
latter is a man who dematerialized and then reincarnated. _For- 
merly known as Chanler, now he is Chaloner. But, in the interim, he 
went not to heaven but to Bloomingdale. And why not? Besides, 
any excursion is valuable if it deepen your experience of life. Now, 
here he is again and very humanly in the shape of a document. En- 
titled Scorpio, it is a shandigaff of prose and verse. Usually such 
things are inoffensive specimens of harmless literature. But not 
Scorpio. Richepin wrote a breviary that was like an explosion of 
Roman candles. He also wrote a hymnal that was so many doors 
slammed in your face. Richepin, though a member of the French 
Academy, a membership which usually is a patent of incapacity, 
had something to say and knew how to say it. in piety and 
truculence this thing of Mr. Chaloner’s equals Richepin’s wares. 
In commenting on an earlier performance, a critic called the author 
a literary bruiser. Previously the Supreme Court had adjudged him 
insane. Well, with entire deference, it does seem a pity that there are 
not more lunatics like him and also that on the buttered toast of our 
literature there is so little anchovy paste. 


At word cablegram recently announced that the Trianon was 
crumbling. A few years ago a dispatch equally curt said the same 
thing about the Sphinx. In each instance there the matter dropped. 
Since then the press has provided accounts, more or less inexact, of 
what this peeress did not have on, of what this other princess wore, 
of the brilliant things their guests omitted to say, of the new ways 
they devised for being bored and their well-bred indifference to the 
income tax. It is so nice and intimate to read about such things. 
At breakfast you open a paper and there you are in the thick of it. 
But of Egypt, of Versailles, not a word. All of which goes to show 
how little snobbery there is among us. 


OWADAYS, with the Opera in full cry and music there the most 

expensive of noises, it is relaxing to ask whether you have heard 
“‘Ashoo at her Lattice?” Ashoo is an affinity of Khubla Khan and 
her lattice opens most appeasingly on or rather with, a somersault of 
harmonics. But her connection with Khubla Khan should be explained. 
Otherwise it might seem suspicious. Khubla, who was a regular devil, 
visited a poet in a vision and Ashoo belongs to a song cycle of the 
same kind. The composer got her from the astral or, to be technical, 
in dream. Got her there we say, but that is if we may believe what 
we hear and we are always most anxious to. But from whatever 
nadirs or zeniths Ashoo may have come, her melodies are melting. 
Long since granted the freedom of the city in Mayfair, and the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain, it is presumable that sooner or later Fifth 
Avenue will make free with her also. 


XCEPT the air, which is none too good, it will be about the only 

thing we can make free with. _Hereabouts, because of the taxes, 
one is afraid to live and, in Mayfair, because of the death rates, one is 
afraid to die. In these circumstances, it might be a good idea to die 
here and live abroad were it not for theladies. Inspiteof rates, taxes, 
governmental highwayry and the slow agony of stocks, the ladies, 
when they want this and that, are not to be denied and there, in ad- 
dition to everything else, is the increased cost of loving. 


Mr is not always all that it is cracked up to be. Apart from 
increased cost, it has divers other penalties. Among them is jeal- 
ousy. Jealousy used to be a green-eyed monster. Anything of the 
kind is quite old-fashioned now. There are no monsters any more 
and jealousy has long since ceased to be green. Laboratory investi- 
gations have put a sponge over it. When treated with reagents, 
the exhalation of a jealous patient yields a precipitate which 
is not green but a deep dark brown. Everybody knows that. 
But the point is that if all the médisance which we hear is 
true (and we say médisance because it sounds so much more 
ornate than tattle-tattle) then hereabouts, nowadays, both for men 
and for women, brown is going to be quite the proper thing. 

















Archduke Franz Ferdinand, of Austria, with his 
wife, the Duchess of Hohenberg and their family. 


Franz Josef I, Emperor of Austria. 
The oldest monarch of Europe. 
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Archduke Carl Franz, of Austria, 
and his little son, Franz Josef Otto. 














L. H. Hoile. Cc. W. Dyer. A. B. Ruddock. Willing Spencer. 


Major G. T. Langhorne, Military Attache. 


Ambassador Gerard. 


L. L. Winslow. W. Knoth. J. C. Grew. 
Lieut..Commander W. R. Gherardi, Naval Attaché. 


James W. Gerard, United States Ambassador to Germany, and Members of the Staff of the Berlin Embassy. 


A Wife Who Was Worth a Throne 


duke Karl Franz Josef, a nephew of Emperor Franz Josef, who married 
in 1911, Princess Zita de Bourbon de Parme. The Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, recently invited to make an official visit to England, ac- 
companied by the Duchess of Hohenberg, was a guest of the Duke 
of Portland, famed as a host of royalty. This is the first time in 
the history of England that a morganatic wife has been so honored. 


S the Emperor of Austria is now over eighty years old, the question 
of succession to the throne of Austria-Hungary is naturally one of 
vital interest to his people. The heir, Archduke Franz Ferdinand, gave 
up his rights to succession in preference for the hand of the Duchess of 
Hohenberg. Because of this morganatic marriage their children can 
not succeed to the throne. Therefore, the heir presumptive is Arch- 
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THE CIVILIZATIONS 
OF MEDIAEVAL EUROPE 
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Mural Decorations by Albert Herter 


Th paintings for the dining-room of the St. Francis Hotel in 
San Francisco celebrate the barbaric backgrounds and evolving 
civilizations of the ages, to which California has fallen heir. The color 
scheme of the entire room is turquoise blue and gold and there is a 
striking conformity between the pictures and the hangings and 
carpets. Herter is a frankly artificial Interior Decorator. He 
treated these great tableaux just as he treats the designs for his own 


tapestries, potteries and lacquers, with a scholarly appreciation of 
the traditional arts of the past and a rather spiritless indifference to 
anything deeper than just the projected scheme of decoration. In 
the canvas representing Mediaeval Europe the fair lady reminds us of 
Carlo Crivelli, the flower sprinkled meadow and golden, glittering 
pageantry, of Benozzo Gozzoli. The border is brilliant with peacocks 
and red macaws interspersed with garlands of California fruit. 
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This “‘ Jewel Bearing Tree of Amity,” by Arthur B. Davies is a compromise between the early Italian 
Fantasists who symbolized their moods with rhythms of color and line, and the latest Post-Im- 
pressionists whose boast it is that they represent nothing at all but crude emotion and raw sensation 


“The "Cellist,”” by Joseph DeCamp is the sort 
of picture that appeals to everybody. Its 
fine technical quality appeals to the painter 
and its charm of subject to the general public 


= 


No painter ever portrayed the splendor of a summer sky of free flying clouds and the | 


mellow loveliness of the fields where the cloud shadows fall, with more truth and 
| sentiment than Charles H. Davis. This picture is entitled ““On the West Wind” 


A Motley of American Painting 


-, significant revelation of our contemporary art was that of the “Thirty Paint- 

ings by Thirty Americans” shown recently at the Macbeth Gallery. It is a fact 

past retort that the mob of American art is the most harmless in the world. The 

conservatives of other countries conform to the laws they elect to follow with offensive 

servility and are resolutely blind to all others. In America the conformist is more open 

to conviction. Thus one finds shining out of a suavely polite picture a reflection of 

the bold bright glare of the radicals. Conservative American art takes all schools, 

all methods, all theories, and dumps them into its absorbing machine from which, after 

a few turns of the crank, they come forth refined and conventionalized, like sausages. 

q At the Macbeth exhibition the rudeness of the original optical illusionists and the 
This clever portrait by Robert Hanri is in th: > A 

spirit of Hals. “Mary O’D” is smeared with shock of the present day cubists were tempered. The modern theories were allowed 

paint or something and she does look very to come in, but instead of being the conquerors, they were intelligently conquered. These 


+ a eelgge hceeroer be chat gy reed et, illustrations show the variety and the vitality of contemporary painting in this country. 
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HE panorama of art is, after all, but 
a very precise replica of the pano- 
rama of life. The fifty and one 
exhibitions with which New York 
has been adorned in varying degrees of beauty 
during the past month, revealed some extreme 
contrasts of type, for instance the New 
York Water Color Club and the work of 
the Russian, Leon Bakst. We saw an 
abridged Bakst at the Berlin Photo- 
graphic Gallery, Bakst, with his hair cut 
by the American Delilah, imprisoned 
within the confines of decency, robbed of 
his force and yet hinting under the irons of 
his suppression, at the freedom unknown 
to American painting and literature. 
The New York Water Color Club reach- 
ing the other extreme, bowed prettily, 
was polite, and, attempting to make only 
acceptable or drawing room conversation, 
said nothing at all. It has been the cus- 
tom for some time now to hit at the ex- 
hibitions of this society with a figurative 
sledge hammer any blow of which, fairly 
landed, would mean direct and absolute 
destruction. But none of these blows 
have ever landed fairly. The New York 
Water Color Club, with its eyes shut, 
continues to be as insipid as it pleases. 
People go to its exhibitions and find 
happiness there just as they find happi- 
ness in the warbling of a yellow canary. 
That canary should indeed be the emblem 
of the society, for, with it to confront 
them, the critics, armed with wisdom and 
deterred by conscience, would realize 
in a minute that a sledge hammer is not 
the weapon with which to conquer a 
canary. It is a light, a frivolous exhibi- 
tion in everything but manner — here it 
is serious and weighted down, like a butler 
by a sense of his duties. We find the frown 
and the pompous look in the midst of a popu- 
lar air; the consciousness of the importance of 
art no matter how insignificant may be the 
job to which it is assigned. 


ATER COLOR is, at best, a sketcher’s 

medium to be employed freely, loosely 
and directly, to record color and composi- 
tional notes from life with a rapidity foreign 
in most instances to the employment of oil. 
At the water color show one finds it raised to 
the dignity of the parent medium and “‘tight- 
ened” to give a minuteness of detail that dis- 
guises it past all recognition. There were 
however exceptions to this rule, relief con- 
tributed by Ethel Penewill Brown, Anne Gold- 
thwaite, David B. Milne, -Amos W. Engle, 
Helen C. Reed and Josephine Weill. Hilda 
Ward’s four sketches of horses must have 
found root in an understanding furthered by 
intimacy. They were of work horses and 
appreciative without being affected as too 
often occurs in the treatment of a subject 
that the conventions lead toward pathos. 
Witness our sculptors. Albert H. Sonn’s 
“Winter” with its coal wagon working its 
way, through snow, past a city lamp post, 
made a forceful note not too heavily inscribed. 
From this picture to Walter L. Palmer’s 
“The Glade’ is a big jump which, to a degree, 
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covers the scope of the show. Mr. Palmer 
here repeated a picture that he has done in oil 
excellently for a great number of years, re- 
peated it in manipulation and in color. Head 
and shoulders above its neighbors stood the 
“Beggar” from the brush of George Luks, 


























ST. JOHN, BY BENECETTO DA MAJANO 


This bust of the Baptist in boyhood is one of the most recent acquisi- 
tions of the Metropolitan Museum. é 
and painted with a charming color scheme. Although it has not 
the purity of marble it reveals more of the artist’s personality 


a picture dipped in the rich, deep color that 
belongs to Luks and to the old masters. The 
ultra moderns quote Cezanne’s theory that 
form and color go hand in hand with a hardly 
justifiable pride. Rembrandt appreciated 
this truth fully by simply seeing fully. Luks 
appreciates it here in the subtle contrast of 
color that he has made between the stiff old 
woman and the sinuous cat of this picture. 
Summing up the water color show, and 
leaving Luks out of it, for he must have 
slipped in through a side door in the dead of 
night, the idea of the parlor and politeness 
remains insistently uppermost. It is neither 
bothersome nor important and yet remains 
one of those shows through which unfortun- 
nately American art is judged and made to 
appear a pleasant occupation pursued in 
spare moments by innocent young girls and 
quaint old gentlewomen. 


At THE Bakst show we faced quite an- 
other spectacle, in fact another extreme. 
Mr. Bakst, we are told, made several attempts 
to execute a commission for one of our maga- 
zines before he succeeded in meeting the 
editors’ standard of morality. And when he 
did meet that standard his work had been 
shorn of the spirit that lends it significance — 
originality. Apparently he is ill at ease in the 
shoes of the normal American. He cannot 











It is executed in terra cotta 


deal in commonplaces, much less be restricted 
by the common ideals. Nevertheless while the 
virility of his color and the daring of his designs 
showed him to be willing and abletoseelife in its 
unusually strong moments, his drawing, quite 
apart from the color, is borrowed from 
the traditions, the rule books, handed 
down by generations of complacent 
academicians. Here one might wish him 
to be more in accord with the barbarity 
of his own spirit as it is displayed in color 
schemes riotously splendid. At this 
exhibition were his drawings in color 
for the ‘‘Scheherazade,” “‘Le Dieu Bleu,” 
“Papillons,” ‘‘ Thamar,” “ Salomé,” 
“St. Sebastien,” “Héléne de Sparte,” 
“Daphnis and Chloé,” “Pisanelle’’ and 
a collection of “‘ Fantaisies sur le costume 
moderne.” He was least at home with 
this modernity of type where the rule of 
fact must have interfered with the free- 
dom of his movement. In the others, 
particularly the drawings for “Le Dieu 
Bleu” and “‘Pisanelle,” where fancy ran 
riot, we found an original nature rich in 
sense of decoration and capable of man- 
aging a clamor of aggressive, passionate 
colors that would prove the despair of 
numberless painters of the day, the des- 
pair of those painters whose weak eyes, 
and weaker stomachs, demand the sub- 
jugation of color by toning down, by 
that process of bleeding a picture through 
which its real force and wealth is drained 
to make easy the production of harmony. 


FY THE Macbeth Gallery the season 
was begun with a group of selected 

paintings by American artists that was 

not, in any way, impressive. The 

majority of the contributors were young, 
but young in age only, tired prematurely, and 
resting on the bosoms of their forebears for 
inspiration. This show was followed by 
one entitled “Thirty Paintings by Thirty 
Americans” in which were many good pic- 
tures and one or two that will be remembered 
for some time. Gifford Beal, was seen here 
in a picture somewhat resembling Bellows’s 
“Virginia.” Frank W. Benson’s ‘Sylvia’ 
must be rated a failure. It is a pity about 
poor Sylvia’s left forearm and wrist. Arthur 
B. Davies’s “Jewel-bearing Tree of Amity,” 
in spite of its marriage of the Cubists and 
Mantegna, was the most interesting picture 
in the show. Under the intellectuality, there 
is much splendor of color and line and much 
luxury of mysticism. Whereas Matisse sacri- 
fices his humanity to the dictates of his line, 
Davies, because of his linear genius rather 
than in spite of it, enhances the meaning of 
his figures. His antithesis in this show was 
the arch realist, Robert Henri, whose ““Mary 
O’D,” painted in Ireland this summer, con- 
tributed to our pleasure. Charles H. Davis’s 
“On the West Wind’ scored heavily by 
reason of its fine active sky. Richard E. 
Miller was at his best, and his associate in 
Paris, Frieseke, was there with another gar- 
den, yes, and with the same girl. We lingered 
over a little canvas by Alfred P. Ryder—a 
rich Autumn Landscape. (Cont. on page 94.) 
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The Dock Hand 


Meunier Chants 


HE exhibition of the work of the Belgian sculptor Constantin 

Meunier at the Albright Gallery, in Buffalo, may be said to be 
a direct slap at New York’s boast that it is the art centre of the 
United States. New York, even at this late date, has never had 
an exhibition of Meunier’s work, this despite the fact that it is 
generally conceded that, next to Rodin, Meunier is the greatest 
sculptor of the age. His followers, and they are numberless, say 
that he is a greater sculptor, accenting the sculptor, than the 

















The Hammerer 


the Epic of Labor 


French master. And if, like the painter Millet, one finds him 
employing his art to plead the cause of the working man, and to 
celebrate the dignity of toil, in so doing he shapes big masses with 
a force and dignity often superior to Rodin’s. A great number of 
the latter’s large figures might be improved by reduction while 
any one of the Belgian’s small figures could be raised to heroic 
proportions without the subtraction of a fraction of their force. 
Such figures as these are not of any one epoch, but for all time. 
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VIEWS & REVIEW, S Henry“Brinoley 


was the newest, largest, and most 

expensive hostelry in New York, an 

epigrammatist (probably Mr. Oliver 
Herford) remarked that its function was to 
supply exclusiveness to the masses. People 
like the “Hall-Room Boys,” of happy memory, 
used to deny themselves little luxuries for a 
fortnight (and I daresay the same thing is 
happening to-day at newer and costlier inns), 
and then, donning evening dress, would treat 
themselves to a Waldorfian cup of coffee, a 
cigar, possibly a liqueur, stroll slowly through 
the corridors, and withdraw happy in the 
conviction that they had seen a certain 
amount of Smart Society at very close range. 
Nothing of course can quite take the place of 
this thrilling personal contact, but all these 
people have an inner — I was going to say “‘in- 
tellectual” —life and are susceptible to 
pleasures of the imagination; and it is a pro- 
found knowledge of this fact that enables Mr, 
Robert W. Chambers to maintain so firm a 
grip on so large a constituency of loyal readers. 


S=. years ago, when the Waldorf 


N “The Business of Life’ the central 

intrigue is one of the fundamental ones 
of fiction; a slightly shop-worn man falls in 
love with a pure young girl, and a married 
lady, who adores and thinks she owns the man, 
struggles to prevent their happy conjunc- 
tion. Place this in the local metropolis and 
a fashionable out of town retreat (here New 
York and Westchester), add a “smart” so- 
siety wholly regardless of expense, taste, and 
old-fashioned ethical conventions, have your 
movable scenery costly and de l’époque — and 
the Society Novel will emerge, whether the 
period is the early Victorian one of Lady 
Fanny Flummery or the current Georgian 
one of Mrs. Wharton and Mr. Chambers. 
Mr. Chambers, however, unlike Mrs. Whar- 
ton, makes his own style conform to that of 
the “society” of which he is writing — an 
essentially elegant device. Let me quote 
him in his most characteristic vein: “The 
after-dinner guests began to arrive — calm, 
perfectly poised and substantial Westchester 
propositions.” In short, | don’t see how the 
Hall-Room Boys, looking for Smart Society at 
small expense, can make a better investment 
than by treating themselves to “‘The Busi- 
ness of Life.” They will call it a rattling 
fine novel, and, granting them a point of view 
that, naturally, has no bearing on literature 
as such, I shall agree with them. I almost 
forgot to add that the book is copiously, and 
adequately, illustrated by the late artist, Mr. 
Charles Dana Gibson. 


R. HICHENS, also, goes in rather 

heavily for Smart Society in his latest 
book, “‘The Way of Ambition;” but while Mr. 
Chambers’s American group have no intellec- 
tual interests whatever, Mr. Hichens’s Eng- 
lish group belong chiefly to that wing which 
is feverishly absorbed in some form of artistic 
expression — in this instance opera. In fact, 
the protagonist of the book is an opera which 
is being written, rather than an individual 
whose emotions are being developed. The 


effect: of it all is curiously impersonal and at 
the same time surprisingly dramatic; and that 
it should be dramatic is a vivid exemplifica- 
tion of the author’s high competence. Not 
that the characters themselves are at all in- 
distinct: Charmian, the young, ambitious 
wife of Claude Heath, who deliberately forces 
him into a mode of composition foreign to his 
genius; Claude himself (why does one dislike 
the name Claude so fervidly?) more akin to 
Sir Edward Elgar than to Herr Lehar; Mrs. 
Shiffney, professional lion-hunter who has 
brought out a rival genius; Jacob Crayford, 
the impresario, acutely suggestive of the good 
Mr. Hammerstein — all these and half a dozen 
others are as vital as Mr. Hichens’s hard, 
brilliant method can make them. And yet 
the unheard opera dominates everything. 
It’s a very interesting literary tour de main, 
analogous to that turned by Mr. Henry 
James in ‘“‘The Spoils of Poynton,” where the 
unseen “spoils” are the protagonist. But 
clever as ‘‘ The Way of Ambition” is, there are 
other novels of Mr. Hichens’s which | like 
far better. Given two interesting characters 
comparatively isolated against an interesting 
background—and he can isolate them 
equally effectively whether the background 
be an empty Sahara or a teeming Naples; and 
I know few authors who can more skilfully 
portray a repressed intensity of emotion ard 
the interplay of character with environment. 
When on the other hand, as in this case, he 
crowds his canvas with figures, his prefer- 
ence is for the “‘smart”’ world and the figures, 
including those in the foreground, become 
almost repellantly over-accented because cf 
his caustic, “‘smartly”’ brilliant medium. It’s 
all a little tiring to the eye in the long run, and 
ones finer sympathies are untouched. 


HEY are appealed to, however, at almost 

every page of ‘Otherwise Phyllis,” Mr. 
Meredith Nicholson’s thoroughly delightful 
new book. There are certain delicacies of 
insight, gentlenesses of humor, subtleties of 
charm that, when we are in a hurry we always 
qualify as “feminine.” Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“Cranford” is compact of these, so also is 
much of the work of Sarah Orne Jewett, the 
most exquisite of its kind by an American. 
And now along comes Mr. Nicholson gifted 
with these good qualities masculinized, and a 
rougher, racier vigor thrown in. Phyllis 
is a completely charming girl, whimsical, 
boyish, delicate, competent — anything you 
like — who holds the centre of the stage (set 
in “Main Street, Montgomery,” Indiana), 











‘Books Reviewed 
THE BUSINESS OF LIFE By Robt. W. Chambers 
D. Appleton & Co. N. Y. $1.40 
THE WAY OF AMBITION By Robert Hichens 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. N. Y. $1.35 
OTHERWISE PHYLLIS By Meredith Nicholson 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Boston $1.35 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY By Geo. Barr McCutcheon 
Dodd Mead & Co. N. Y. $1.30 
SCORPIO By J. A. Chaloner 
Palmetto Press, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. $1.50 








and keeps a whole town alert. The town it- 
self is a happy achievement, lightly but surely 
sketched, with as finely characteristic an 
atmosphere as has even Cranford. That a 
great deal more happens at Montgomery than 
at Cranford is not surprising; it’s a bigger, 
more growing place. And it is so intensely, 
delightfully American, the group of people 
we come to know are so profoundly typical 
of such a community and yet so naturally and 
quaintly individualized, that the author, 
without perhaps intending anything so serious, 
has made a really valuable contribution to 
what may be called our great American auto- 
biography. Just what Phyllis does, doesn’t 
matter here, but she does it with exquisite 
gaiety and charm; and | adore her quite as 
much as did her Uncle Amzi, himself an ad- 
mirable portrait. I owe her author thanks 
for one or two evenings of unalloyed pleasure. 


HAVE been deeply moved recently by 
some verses of Mr. John Armstrong 
Chaloner’s, who has just published a slender 
volume of sonnets called ‘‘Scorpio.” The 
following lovely little lyric will tell its own 
message without prosaic comment on my part. 


DEATH 

When our appointed sands shall run their 
course, 

When in life’s brief hour-glass none doth 
remain, 

When death’s mysterious river we must 
cross, 

The following thoughts may ease the Soul 
her pain: 


Death the Angel is of all activity 

The ‘“‘open sesame’”’ to action rare — 

The quick’ning of a new nativity 

In a world which is as dreadful as it’s fair. 

The bones do rest, the dust doth rest. They 
rest. 

But the Spirit —that which sprang from 
God’s bright Throne — 

The Spirit which His breath gives life and 
zest, 

The Spirit thro’ eternity goes on! 

Tomb the portal is to Hell or Paradise — 

Purgatory is Hell and versa vice. 


(y=; debt to Mr. George Barr McCut- 
cheon is more lightly discharged. Noth- 
ing but a professional curiosity sustained me 
in working my way through his latest novel, 
‘A Fool and His Money.” (I didn’t have to 
pay for the book, be it understood, — other- 
wise I should have squirmed at the title.) | 
suppose there really are a lot of people — his 
publishers claim over a hundred thousand for 
him — who like to read about a baronial- 
castle,a wealthy young American, a persecuted 
countess, and so forth, on any terms, believing 
anything with these ingredients to be Ro- 
mance, and caring nothing at all how it is 
done. That it can be done appallingly 
badly, and yet sell like hot cakes, merely 
proves how abysmal is the untrained appe- 
tite that feeds upon this unleavened literary 
dough. After all, somebody has to cater to 
it, and it probably pays very well indeed. 
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Miss Mabel Sealby in “This Way, 
Madam” at the Queen’s Theatre 




















Miss Ethel Warwick in “People Like 
Ourselves” at The Globe Theatre 








Miss Marie Lohr who is appearing with Mr. H. B. Irv- 
ing in “The Grand Seigneur” at The Savoy Theatre 


Miss Gladys Cooper in “The Pur- 
suit of Pamela,” The Royalty 





Miss Marie Doro who is now 
playing “Dora” in “Diplomacy” 











In Current London Plays 


7 recent English productions have not been especially notable 
for their dramatic interest or literary quality. It would appear 
from the general run of critical notices that the cast, or some 
particularly good looking leading woman in the cast, has, of late, 
had much to do with the survival of more than one play. We can 


readily understand this encouraging attitude of the British public 
when we look upon the collection gathered on this page, of leading 
women in current plays. We therefore sympathize with the British 
theatregoer; for we feel quite certain that these leading women would 
be just as pretty and just as charming in a good play asin a bad one. 
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LONDON FAVORS THE LIGHTER DRAMA 


The Newest Midseason Productions Are Humorous and Musical 


By F. S. Thomas 





T SELDOM falls to the lot of a play to be 

practically rewritten while still occupying 

the stage, but in the case of ‘“‘ The Adored 

One” by Sir James Barrie this feat has been 
accomplished. In thus responding to ad- 
verse criticism, the author has been obliged 
to sacrifice coherency to some extent, but he 
has certainly succeeded in making the piece 
more satisfactory to the British public. 

The plot is simple. Leonora, a fascinating 
widow is invited by Mr. and Mrs. Tovey to 
meet the celebrated explorer, Captain Rat- 
tray, R. N., at dinner. The hostess is under 
the impression that she has mentioned half 
past eight as the dinner hour, but, as a matter 
of fact the guests were invited for eight 
o'clock. When Captain Rattray arrives 
promptly at the hour there is consternation 
in the Tovey household. Mrs. Tovey dashes 
upstairs to dress, while her husband lingers a 
few moments to chat with his old Harrovarian 
chum, who has become so distinguished. 


R. TOVEY announces that there are 

four women of different types coming to 
dinner, a “mother type,” the “‘suffragette,” 
the “flirt” and “the woman without a sense 
of humor.” Having described the antici- 
pated guests, he leaves Captain Rattray to 
face the cavalcade of deadly charmers while 
he departs to make a hasty toilet. 

Enter Mrs. Patrick Campbell, ravishingly 
gowned in filmy white lace and blue embroid- 
ered taffeta. Captain Rattray explains the 
absence of their host and hostess, and tries 
by astute Naval tactics to discover which of 
the four guests he has the pleasure of enter- 
taining. Leonora is certainly a flirt, there 
can be no doubt of that, but when she calmly 
informs the bewildered Captain that she is a 
murderess he is both shocked and nonplussed, 
and can find nothing on his list of dinner guests 
to correspond with this description. She ex- 
plains naively that she has pushed a man out 
of a railway carriage in which she was travel- 
ing because he refused to close the window 
when she had twice told him that her little 
girl had a cold. When Captain Rattray 
asks her what she did after that, she remarks 
calmly that she closed the window. The 
agitated Captain is now firmly convinced that 
he is talking to the mother type, but just here 
Mr. and Mrs. Tovey enter to relieve his em- 
barrassment and reveal to him the fact that 
Leonora embodies the four different types in 
herself. 








if he would be shocked to hear she was the 
mother of seven. 

Godfrey Tearle was everything masculine 
and dominating in the réle of Captain Rat- 
tray and in the first act particularly distin- 
guished himself in a characteristic bit of 
“Barrie’ comedy. Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
was her inimitable self, gracious, charming and 
complex. ‘‘The Will” preceeded this play 
and found immediate favor. As it has been 
presented in New York the play is familiar 
to Americans. 


¢¢C@EALED Orders” at the Drury Lane 

Theatre is chock full of villains both aris- 
tocratic and democratic. Crime and intrigue, 
judiciously leavened by the usual hokey-pokey 
occupy the stage for three hours and a half 
during which time the audience quakes: and 
quivers to its heart’s content. The play opens 
in 1893 in the garden of John Le Farge’s house 
at Epsom. He is a trusted correspondence 
clerk for the Jew diamond merchant Mendel 
Hart, who after twenty years’ faithful service 
considers seven pounds a week a sufficient 
salary for his clerk. Le Farge has lived be- 
yond his means and gotten deeply into debt, 
and to give his wife the luxuries she craves 
has been betting at the races. The young 
wife has just died, leaving their little girl, 
Ruth, to the care of her husband. 





HE second scene of the first act takes 

place in the diamond merchant’s office. 
The son of Mendel Hart has seen Le Farge at 
the races and informs his father. The old 
man “takes no chances,” so he discharges his 
clerk at once. Le Farge is instructed to close 
up as usual and the old man departs, leaving 
his clerk to face disgrace and ruin. He de- 
cides that death is the easiest way out of his 
difficulties and empties a powder into a glass 
of wine. Just as he is about to swallow it, a 
noise above his head startles him, and he dis- 
covers that thieves are forcing a way through 
the ceiling. He hides behind a curtain and 
watches the proceedings. The thief lowers 
himself by a rope and opens the safe which 
contains many valuable jewels. Overcome 
by thirst, the burglar drains the glass contain- 
ing the poison and drops dead. Le Farge 
rushes out of his hiding place, seizes the jewels, 
conceals them, and then notifies the police, 
who arrest the burglar’s accomplice, accusing 
him of having murdered his pal. The jewels, 
however, cannot be found. 


ac AS 





|X THE original version of this play 
Leonora has really perpetrated the 
murder, and in the second act when she is 
brought to trial, the Judge (Sir John Hare) the 
Jury, and in fact all the lawyers for prosecution and defence fell so 
completely under her charm that justice is thwarted at every turn 
and Leonora acquitted on the plea of intense motherhood. This 
proved too much for the public to swallow and the gallery made 
itself heard? The revised version makes the Court scene merely a 
dream of Captain Rattray, who having fallen head over heels in 
love with Leonora is obsessed with the idea of saving her. The 
“dream” trial scene occupies the second act and is farcical to a degree. 


a act has been added and in it is shown the drawing room 
of Leonora’s cottage. The Captain is asleep in a chair and 
is talking aloud in spasmodic sentences. He dreams he is defending 
Leonora in the trial for her life. When he awakes there is a very 
pretty little love scene in which Leonora explains that it was all a 
joke and adds that she merely wanted to test his sense of humor. She 
insists however upon being the “mother type” and asks plaintively 


MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 
Now appearing in the role of “‘Leonora” in 
Sir James Barrie’s play, ‘‘ The Adored One,” 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre, London 





AS Il takes place twenty years later. 
Le Farge has changed his name to Gaston 
Fournal and is flourishing like a green bay 
tree, being now paid agent for some foreign 
secret service. Ruth, his only child is now a young lady, ignorant 
of her father’s career, and on intimate terms with titled people, 
among them Lady Felicia Gaveston, wife of Admiral Hugh Gaveston. 
Lady Felicia‘has been gambling heavily at baccarat during her 
husband’s absence at sea, and as a last resort visits the money lenders. 
Prompted by Gaston Fournal they promise her seven thousand 
pounds if she will secure a sealed package entrusted by the War 
Office to her husband and locked in his safe. This package contains 
secret orders which are to be acted on under certain conditions, and 
which will plunge the country into war. Fournal finally persuades 
Lady Felicia to take the package, when he assures her that by so 
doing she is really working for the universal peace of the world. 


Coe follows complication after this, and everybody 
is drawn into the maelstrom. Eventually Gaston Fournal 
secures possession of the “Sealed Orders” and starts in an airship for 
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Whirls of Girls, 
Pearls and Curls 


ON E might reasonably suspect the 
musical comedy now running at 
the ae heatre, Lon 
of mevigs Sen n written around its 
name e plot of ““The Pearl Girl” 
deals with the adventures of Mir- 
anda Pepler, a pretty sage geet 
who, through a — chain of 
circumstances, finds it ible to 
assume the character of a wealthy 
South American woman wh to wear 
her wonderful rope of pearls. The 
possibilities of this confusion of 
personalities furnishes material for 
three amusing acts, and, in the end, 
Miranda marries a real Lord and 
ever xything goes merrilly ever after- 
war In the centre picture we 
have Miss Iris Hoey, who plays 
“Miranda Pepler” wearing 
a <t rope of Teclapearls. On 
Miss Hoey’s left is Miss Marjorie 
Maxwell who impersonates “‘ Mad- 
ame Alvarez” the wealthy South 
American. In the corresponding 
panel is Miss Cyllene Moxon, one 
of the pretty girls in the cast. 
She, too, has pearls as may be 
seen in the other picture of her just 
below. Miss Sadrene Storri in 
the right lower corner does a 
sensational dance, which we hope 
will be imported to New York 
when “The Pearl Girl” comes. 


- 








France accompanied by his daughter Ruth. He is, however, regard- Tas is certainly an era of musical comedy. Pretty girls, agree- 


ed with suspicion and followed, and ‘he airship is brought down by able music, and we!l regulated lights minister to the happiness 
a marine gun, but not before Fournal has been killed in mid-air by of mankind, and register heavy receipts at the box office. The 
the thief of twenty years ago who, disguised as Fournal’s chauf- “Pearl Girl” at the Shaftesbury Theatre is evidently in for a long 
feur, managed to get on the airship and take his long plotted revenge. run as it combines all these necessary attractions in good measure. 
The wreck falls into the water but Ruth is rescued from the sea by It has enough plot to keep it going, plenty of pretty girls and the 
Lady Felicia’s brother who is very much in love with her. All ends excessively modern interest offered by the imitation pearls which 
happily and the “Sealed Orders” are returned to the Admiral unopened. “defy detection” is novel and amusing. (Continued on page 90) 
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Ina Claire, Phyliss Dare, Grace Leigh and 
Joseph Coyne at the moment when they 
think they have discovered the Mormon 


The chorus in “The Girl From Utah” in 
the third act in the scene at the Art’s Ball, 
a gorgeous effect of costume and color 





Ina Claire and Joseph Coyne perform a very graceful 
Tango— the dance which has lately been so severely 
frowned upon by the Kaiser and other reformers 


London Sees “The Girl from Utah” 


a is one of the few ‘‘Girls” who has not yet reached New York. 
She is expected here later. There is a suspicion that Utah, and other 
far western society only can break into inner New York circles through 
London, after having been received by “our dear Queen.” It may, be 
so, likewise with mythical musical maids. At any rate ‘‘ The Girl From 


Utah” is “making a reputation” overseas at the present moment, and 
is furthermore being played by real American actors — just as Ameri- 
can wild west plays in London are always acted with real American 
Indians. The Mormons furnish the basis for the plot of ‘The Girl 
From Utah” and Ina Claire, an American, provides the chief attraction. 





GIANT GATES AT GATUN LOCK 


These huge steel gates, located at the 
upper part of the south side at Gatun, 
weigh 600 tons, are seven feet thick and 
higher than an eight story building. 
The photograph shows the inside of 
the huge lock chamber. In the dis- 
tance is seen one of the emergency 
dams which can be swung out across 
the entrance to the locks and then 
lowered, closing the channel completely 
if, for any reason, the mighty gates 
should break. Ships will not be allow- 
ed to enter the locks under their own 
steam, but will be towed from one 
end to the other by especially designed 
powerful electric motor locomotives, 
running on tracks laid along the cen 
tral and side walls of the locks. Two 
motors in front and one behind will 
have absolute control of the vessels 
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BOTANICAL GARDENS, JAMAICA 


Castleton gardens, situated some seven- 
teen miles distant from Jamaica, are half 
a century old and contain one of the 
finest collections of tropical trees and 
plants in the world. Snow capped, the 
Blue Mountains rise in the background. 
The stretch of Cuban roadway, shown 
in the centre of the page, is part of 
the old Spanish military road, now an 
automobile highway. The picture is 
taken from a point between Santiago 
and Boniata, where the road ascends 
an elevation, from which may be seen 
the vast amphitheatre of Santiago Bay. 
Motoring has become a favored sport 
in Cuba, and it is now possible to drive 
from Havana to Santiago over a road 
which compares favorably with some 
of the best in the world not only for 
surface but also for charm of scenery 


eS 


THE HAVANA COUNTRY CLUB 
About the perennial hospitality of the Havana Country Club centres the social 
life of the foreign inhabitants of that southern capital. On February 10 a Golf 
Tournament will be held here at which many well known people will be present 


IN THE SUNSHINE PLACES 
Where Bleak January Wears the Flowered Garb of June 
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La Vigo Canal, MexicoCity 


F WE were to believe 

everything we read in 
the newspapers, we should 
think of Mexico as a land 
inhabited by bandits, 
soldiers, and revolution- 
ists, where the principal 
industry is the shooting 
up of one’s neighbors and 
the destroying of rail- 
roads. As a matter of 
fact, however, the Mexi- 
cans are a_ peace-loving 
indolent lot, who need to 
be taught more than they 
deserve to be punished. 
As soon as the proper 
remedy shall have been 


Poet’s Path,Chapultepec Park 





A place of pilgrimage 


discovered and applied 
to the diseased body poli- 
tic, this fair land will cen- 
tribute one more to the 
number of - charming 
playgrounds and resting 
places of our fortunate 
hemisphere. While it is 
true that Castilian pre- 
cedents have established 
the popularity of bull- 
fights —a pastime held 
in small favor by New 
England Puritans — we 
must not forget that cus- 
toms vary with climate 
and morality with the 
meridian. 


On the Toluca Trail 


Fuentes and Bombita, renowned bullfighters, in the bull ring at Mexico City 


South of the Rio Grande 
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Mrs. Franklin Hutton’s Chow, Ming Tsing 


In Canine 
Vanity Fair 


HE Scottish Deerhound, Hot- 

spur, a son of Macduff and 
Juliet, is a splendid specimen of this 
old and noble breed. He stood first 
of all the deerhounds at the Islip 
Kennel Club Show. Admiral Banner 
II, an orange colorec Pomeranian is 
said to be the best living specimen 
of his breed and color. The most 
valuable prize of 1913 fell to him. 
Champion Hussy of Glenmere, 
daughter of Champion Taleskei, is 
one of Mr. Robert Goelet’s famous 
West Highland Terriers. She became 
a champion at the recent show in 
Albany. For two dogs of this breed 
Mr. Goelet paid $5,0co. One of the 
most remarkable Chow dogs to be 
exhibited at the Westminster Kennel 
Club Show will be Mrs. Franklin 
Hutton’s deep red dog, Ming Tsing. 
At the Islip Show he was one of the 
most admired of all the winners. 
In conformation and facial ex- 
pression he is typical of all that 
is best in his breed. 


Mrs. Hastings Arnold and her 
Scottish deerhound Hotspur 


Banner Admiral II —a champion Pomeranian Hussy of Glenmere, the property of Mr. Robert Goelet 
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Mr. Edward Atkins’s French bulldog, “Dr. Bill.” 


Mrs. William Marvin Gates, Jr.'s, Otterhound “ Bellman” 


DOGS AND THEIR OWNERS 


HE Westminster Kennel 

Club Show which is 

annually held in New 

York in February is 
the greatest of all kennel events 
in the New World. Dog for 
dog, it equals the best show held 
in the Old World, and in some 
respects it is even better. Very 
many of the best dogs in the 
universe are purchased by 
Americans, and are exhibited 
during this event at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York. 
The venue, however, is not so 
popular as Madison Square Gar- 
den; and all dog lovers would 
welcome a return to the old spot. 
There is something about the 
garden which gives significance 
to a show. The Westminster 
Kennel Club. very likely, enter- 
tains the same feeling, but its 
business arrangements preclude 
its adopting the more popular 
location. No matter where the Westminster 
holds its show, there shall we see the best dogs. 


ONSIDERABLE interest is again being 
taken in the mastiffs, the oldest of the 
British breeds, so some authorities say. Mr. 
Morris Kinney is placing his considerable 
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Mr. Morris Kinney’s mastiff, ‘Champion British Monarch.” 
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Mrs. W. G. Stephens’s miniature bulldog, ‘Champion Timreh’s Mascot” 


influence behind them, and his kennels at 
Butler, N. J., are among the most remarkable 
and complete of their kind in America. Mr. 
Kinney’s best dog is Champion British Mon- 
arch, a magnificent brute. As will be ob- 
served in his picture he is a very powerful dog. 
He is fawn color with a black mask. There 





are two colors in this breed, the 
dark brindle and the fawn with 
the black face. The mastiff is 
essentially a watch-dog, and the 
power of his jaws is remarkable. 
It is a common fault among 
mastiffs to have cow, or weak, 
hocks which turn inward. This 
defect often occurs because of 
the bad rearing of the puppies, 
which should always be given 
their liberty, and never chained 
up. If they have to be con- 
fined in the kennels, then plenty 
of room should be allowed them. 
A big dog of any kind becomes 
bad on his feet if he is not given 
all the liberty of the wild animal. 
The voice of the mastiff is very 
deep, as we would expect in the 
case of so powerful a creature. 
In fact, he can bite as well as 
bark. A savage mastiff is noth- 
ing short of a terror, but if he be 
well handled he is the kindliest 
of fellows and responds quickly to affection. 


BS abe big broad-mouthed dogs — mastiffs 
—were in Britain when the Romans 


landed there. It is said that the Romans 
took them back to Rome and fought them 
against wild beasts in (Continued on page 95) 


Mr. H. T. Peters’s Dalmatian, ‘““Champion Daldale Dena” 
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A six-cylindered Stevens-Duryea, 
a body known as the landeau-phaeton. 
bines many open and closed car advantages 


fitted with 
It com- 


A good example of the moderate streamline body as applied to 
a 30-horsepower Lancia. The line of the curved roof and the 
general effect of nearness to the ground, are attractive features 





















Pullman lights, as 
these limousine 
fixtures are called, 
resemble those in 
modern railroad 



































A new gray and green motor cloth is the 
lining of this limousine body built by Holbrook 


Arran 


ent of control but- 
tons of the Vulcan Electric Gear 
Shift. The seven buttons control 
respectively the three speeds, 
neutral, reverse, the self-starter, 





sleeping cars. The 
cover swings out, 
exposing the bulb 


Section of the Cadillac twe-speed 
rear axle. The device, electri- 
cally controlled from the driver's 
seat, gives a range of six for- 
ward speeds, two on direct drive. 
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A motor-driven tire pump will be a feature of 
many cars at this year’s Automobile Show. When- 
ever it is necessary to inflate a tire, the motorist 
may now let the engine do his work for him 


This adjustable rear seat has a handle in front 
whereby it may be raised or lowered to suit. 











Mr. Truman H. Newberry’s Packard landaulet 
with body by Holbrook. It is lined with gray 
cloth and has mahogany fittings. The hat rack 
and parcel carrier are shown against the top lining 












The |Stearns-Knight upholstery for 1914, here shown 
on the light touring model, is a radical departure. 
Plain, with buttoned plaques instead of tufting, it 
is at once smart-looking and easy to keep clean 



























beauty and utility. 





With its combination cabriolet torpedo-touring 

by Barker, this London-Edinburgh type of Rolls-Royce 
shown at the London Motor Show, is a car of both 
It opens into a smart torpedo body 


This inside drive, Lanchester 38-horsepower coupé-limousine was one of the 
sensations of London’s Olympia Show. It has a number of special features, 
including three brakes, an epicyclic change speed gear, double spring suspension, 
and a carburetor supplied with wicks and kept at constant level by a feed pump 


body 
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NEW 1914 MODELS, FOUR-DOOR LIMOUSINES 





Features of this Peerless six-cylinder include tire carriers at the The well designed roof, comfortable front passenger seat and spacious 

rear, side panes in the front glass and the decorative coach lamps windows of this Locomobile 30 h.p. limousine are noteworthy 
ANUARY is the red letter month for grace which is the very antithisis of the blunt 
the Automobile enthusiast, for in it he and the stubby. The sloping cowl and bonnet, 
can see all that motordom has to offer flowing smoothly into flank and rounding off 


into a harmonious back — this is the essence of 
the “streamline” which is the admiration of 
all beholders. Right here be it said that to 
find the streamline in its purity a visit to the 
importer’s show will be necessary. One or two 
American models will have it; nearly all will 
approximate it in greater or less degree, but in 
this regard the American automobile maker, 
taken as a class, has signally failed to hold the 


for the new year, in cars, coachwork 
and those all-important accessories which 
have made motoring an unending comfort and 
delight. Whether his inclination takes him to 
the Fourteenth National Automobile Show at 
the Grand Central Palace, where the product of 
American factories will be displayed at its best 
from the Third to the Tenth of January, or to 
the atmospheric Salon of imported cars at the 














Hotel Astor, where during the same week mirror up to Europe. Some of his attempts 
Europe’s motor car elect will await his inspec- 3 give promise and indicate the merit of that 
tion, he is sure of seeing a degree of automobile which he is trying to do; others are lamentably 
excellence and beauty which will put in the A tnt siecle ieninetan’ crude and unsatisfactory. For the most part 
shade even last year’s splendid exhibitions. kowicz, the aviator. The body can be trans- the American body builder is not deserving of 
It is probable that your true enthusiast will formed quickly from its open to its closed this censure, however, and many of the bodies 
spend a good many hours at both shows this ae ee ee eee to be seen at the Astor, designed and built in 
season. He will find scores of things worthy this country, will compare well with those from 
of examination. Let us sum up a few of the the leading carosseries of Europe. 

more important here; the trend of the season 


as it were. W HEN one comes to analyze the impression 

of length which this year’s shows are sure 
to give him, he will find the prevalence of six- 
cylindered models one of the most important 


factors. The “six,” far from receding in popu- 


“THE general impression of any assembly of 

1914 models will be one of length. This is 
not so much because wheel bases have been 
greatly increased, although some exceedingly larity, as was predicted in some quarters last 
long ones are to be shown, as because there is year, has shown an appreciable gain, so that at 
a marked tendency to long, flowing lines, to 4 least 80 per cent. of the American exhibitors 
low body hanging and to a certain rakish and nearly all of the (Continued on page 95) 
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A Sporting Runabout on a Lancia chassis, with a smart An inside-drive collapsible landeau, body by Holbrook, makes this 
body having an extra seat which folds out of sight back of Packard 38 a most distinctive vehicle. The color islight blue. Rear 
the top. The lights on the cowl are an interesting feature tire irons, and a sternward projection containing a rumble seat 
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Holman Ketcham of Hoggsett, who led Ballin, Princeton's Pennock of Harvard, Butler of Wisconsin Storer, tackle and 
Yale, All-American Dartmouth’s strong great tackle and a guard of remark- the best tackle west captain of Harvard’s 
guard and captain eleven this year next year's captain able fighting qualities of the Alleghanies championship eleven 


Torais, the Notre Dame quarterback who 
Craig, the veteran Michigan halfback; a has shown more proficiency in throwing Gilchrist of the Navy; one of the 
terror in the open field, and a good man the forward pass than any other player strong, shifty ends for whom oppos- 
at all details of a fast, versatile offense ing interference has little terror 


Mahan of Harvard, halfhack. A punter Brickley. The most valuable man in Des Jardien, the elongated center who 
of ability, and beyond doubt the best football; a first class drop kicker; unani- is Chicago’s contribution to the All- 
Open field runner in the country to-day mous choice for All-American fullt ack America; highly praised by all critics 
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THE FIRST REAL ALL-AMERICAN TEAM 


N THE good old days when one could see practically all the real football in America simply by watching Yale against 


Harvard and Princeton, the task of picking an “All-American Team” was comparatively simple. 


55 


At the end of the 


season, Mr. Walter Camp used merely to obscure three or four of the lesser lights in the Yale lineup and set in their places 
an equal number of the brightest stars of the Harvard or Princeton constellations; once in a very long time, when some 
dazzling meteor flashed persistently enough on the distant horizon of a less favored institution, the All-American galaxy 


would, perhaps, reveal a momentarily exotic glint. 


Nowadays, however, when many small colleges are, according to their 


ability, playing actually a higher grade of football than the great universities, and when the West under the newer rules is 
evolving a brilliant school of football all its own, any such Trust methods are frankly anachronistic. Some authorities 
acknowledge it, and are content to express the results of their personal observations in the selection of ‘‘All-Eastern’” and 
“‘All-Western’”’ elevens ; others, realizing that every man has a right to his own opinion, continue the good old-fashioned 


recreation of choosing ‘‘All-American”’ teams. 


To nominate anything less than an “All-American” team is to lose half 


the sport; yet any one man attempting to cover the entire country is merely playing a game of solitaire—his results are 
interesting only in compa:ison with the results of others playing the same game. 


HIS Vanity Fair conference, so far 
as we know, is the first serious 
attempt to get a really representa- 
tive judgment in selecting an “All- 
American” team. No fewer than 75 men 
—coaches, veteran players, and newspaper 
experts — combined to furnish material for 
the selections given here; the whole length 
and breadth of the country is represented, 
opinions having been received not only from 
the East and Middle West, but from as far 
West as Los Angeles, as far South as New 
Orleans; and out of 213 different players 
suggested, 22 men have been chosen. 

Last month (on page 53) we gave, what in 
our opinion are the essentials of a champion- 
ship team. Having now assembled a team 
that represents the combined judgment of 
75 of the best football critics in America, it 
is interesting to see how the men selected 
measure up to the seven essentials laid down 
last month as the guide to selection. 


(a) The team must have ‘a better-than- 
average pair of ends.” 


B isis ends given us for our All-American 
are Solon of Minnesota —a fast, heady 
player with a knack at smashing opposing 
interference — and Hoggsett of Dartmouth. 
The latter has had four years’ experience 
against the best teams in the East; he is an 
excellent receiver of the forward pass and a 
sure tackler. Next in rank to these men are 
Gilchrist of the Navy, O’Brien and Hard- 
wick of Harvard, the latter a transplanted 
halfback; also Wagner of Pittsburgh, Rockne 
of Notre Dame, Merrillat of the Army. 
Thus, while there is no absolutely first 
class material in sight (first class by the 
criterion of Hinkey, Shevlin, Snow, Campbell, 
or Bomeisler) our team will have the “‘better- 
than-average” ends mentioned in the specifi- 
cations. Solon and Hoggsett are ends of the 
new school; as a pair they would probably 
prove stronger on offence than defence. 





THE ALL-EASTERN 
R. E., HOGGSETT, Dartmouth 
ee a BALLIN, Princeton 
R.G., PENNOCK, Harvard 
Cs KETCHAM, Yale 
L. G., BROWN, Navy 
Ey ig STORER, Harvard 
EZ, GILCHRIST, Navy 
Q., WILSON, Yale 
R. H. B. MAHAN, Harvard 
F. B. BRICKLEY, Harvard 
L. H. B. GUYON, Carlisle 

















THE ALL-AMERICAN 
RE, HOGGSETT, Dartmouth 
rT: BALLIN, Princeton 
BG, PENNOCK, Harvard 
c; DES JARDIEN, Chicago 
L. G., KETCHAM,  (Capt.) Yale 
| ae ss BUTLER, Wisconsin 
EE. SOLON, Minnesota 
Q., DORAIS, Notre Dame 
R.H.B., MAHAN, Harvard 
F. B., BRICKLEY, Harvard 
LAB; GUYON, Carlisle 











(b) ‘Five sturdy, aggressive, not too heavy 
and above all, quick-thinking forwards” 


AKING these forwards by positions, 

East and West divide honors at tackle. 
Butler, of Wisconsin, is rated by one Western 
critic as the “biggest redeeming feature of 
an otherwise disastrous year at the Badger 
institution.” With Keeler, he constituted 
fully one-half the defensive strength of his 
team. At the other tackle, Ballin is chosen 
by overwhelming majority. Cool, resource- 
ful, and fast as any man who ever played in a 
Princeton line, Ballin is an ideal tackle, 
physically and mentally. 

First-string substitutes for Butler and 
Ballin would be chosen from an excellent 
list of reserves including Storer, the Harvard 
captain — a genius at recovering a loose ball 
— Pontius of Michigan, Talbot of Yale, 
and Brooks of Colgate; a formidable array. 

At the guard positions are Ketcham and 
Pennock. Ketcham, furthermore, is the 
choice for captain of most of our correspon- 
dents. Very fast on his feet, Ketcham’s 
open field tackling is of the deadliest de- 
scription; and few Yale captains have ever 
received the support given him by players, 
coaches, and undergraduates. A_ captain 
who ranks with the best. For the other 
guard, Pennock, of Harvard, is selected with 
few dissenting votes. The substitute ma- 
terial is again excellent, including Brown, the 
Navy place-kicker, Almendinger of Michigan, 
and Keeler of Wisconsin — the last two the 
best guards in the West. 

At center is Des Jardien of Chicago, easily 
the best pivot man in the West; and, since 
Ketcham gave up the position, the East has 
no one of championship calibre. Patterson, 
of Michigan, is the only other man seriously 
considered for the position. This completes 
the line — it certainly measures up to every 
standard of sturdiness, aggressiveness, speed, 
and intelligence. 





The Vanity Fair method is quite different. 


(c) “One sure catcher of punts” 


|B ssaehne of Notre Dame can not only 
be depended upon to shine in this par- 
ticular, but he is also a master of the forward 
pass (as West Point and Texas, among others, 
can testify) and a sure tackler in open field. 
Altogether, a peculiarly fine quarterback, 
able to meet any emergency of the position. 
Another good man, preferred by some 
experts, is Miller of Penn State, who through- 
out the season played with his usual brilliance. 
Wilson came into prominence as Yale closed 
its season; not yet an All-American man, he 
is likely to be so with another year of careful 
coaching. Deetjen, the Wesleyan sophomore, 
is another who will bear watching. Hunt- 
ington of Colgate, Welch of Carlisle, and 
Hughitt of Michigan are about on a par; 
better than any one of these, perhaps, is the 
phenomenal Costello of Georgetown. 


(d) “One sprinter for open play round the 
ends” 


ee Srrigrkpeere offer for this year a large 
field for consideration. Among others 
must be mentioned, Norgren of Chicago, 
Spiegel of Washington and Jefferson, Oliphant 
of Purdue. But for the sprinter, able to do 
the greatest damage through a broken field, 
Mahan receives an eyelash decision over 
Craig. The former played all season on the 
Harvard eleven, dropping out for only a 
game or two; and in each game he was a 
terror, ball in hand. His use of the straight 
arm gives the opposing tacklers something to 
think about, and he has an uncanny change 
of pace. As a veteran, Craig would be pre- 
ferred to Mahan, on Vanity Fair’s All- 
American team, were it not for the fact that a 
championship eleven beyond all doubt must 
have a punter able to place the ball forty 
yards down the field. The possession of a 
punter of this calibre is unquestionably one of 
the prime essentials of any first class team. 











THE ALL-WESTERN 
R. E., ROCKNE, Notre Dame 
RT; PONTIUS, Michigan 
R, Gi; ALMENDINGER, Michigan 
i DES JARDIEN, Chicago 
“SG: KEELER, Wisconsin 
Bg 2 BUTLER, Wisconsin 
| ae Oe SOLON, Minnesota 
Q. DORAIS, Notre Dame 
R.H. B., CRAIG, Michigan 
F.B. EICHENLAUB, Notre Dame 
L.A. NORGREN, Chicago 

(Continued on page 94) 








Brisk going for horse and man 
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A precipitous plunge 


Full speed around a curve at Davos 


Two hundred Alpine climbers on the Grand Paradis 


The Crown Prince and Princess of Germany are keen coasters 


The Thrills of Ice and Snow 


H ERE are some of the exciting things one may do to keep warm and 
happy in the frozen silver silences of-winter. Mountain climbing 
however, as pictured in the lower left hand corner, is more than mere 
pastime. It is often stern business with real glory at the end of the day’s 
work. On the occasion of the fiftieth birthday of the Italian Alpine 


Club, the programme of events culminated with the ascent of the Grand 
Paradis (whose summit is 12,000 feet above sea-level) by about two 
hundred mountain climbers. There were no mishaps. Never before in 
the history of mountaineering has such an altitude been reached by so 
many people at onetime. It is a record that will be difficult to surpass. 
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F ONE walks up 

the Avenue of an 

afternoon, one will 

see in the shop win- 
dows short rough coats 
with big fur collars, 
great double angora 
caps, felt boots and 
boots of leather with 
funny boxed toes and 
stout projecting heels; 
and further on, per- 
haps, coats of soft 
lamb’s_ wool, waist- 
coats, hoods, gloves, 
and great scarfs, all 
of this same luxuri- 
ous stuff and in the 
most brilliant of col- 
ors; also much else 
that calls forth such 
comments as — “Are 
those things for men, 





Coasting dress; hood 
cap, furlined, hard wool 
jacket, heavy lined ga- 
bardine knickerbockers, 


Shetland stockings, 
waterproof boots pro- and when do they 
tected by leather anklets wear them?” 


cae they are for men —for men to 
wear when skating, skiing, lugeing, and 
tobogganing. Five years ago it would have 
been difficult to have found these things in 
town, but each year more of us go north 
across the border, and across the seas to St. 
Moritz, and each year greater tales have been 
told of what is proper for these sports, until 
— well, the shops are obliging, and now we 
may find in our own town, all the necessary 
clothes for the winter pastimes, just as one 
sees them in the north, or in the valley of the 
Upper Engadine in Switzerland. 


teary the Christmastide just past, I 
visited the north where the land was 
white with snow and the trees all dressed in 
silver. I saw much of these winter sports 
— except skiing — and the men and women 
who took part in them were most becomingly 
dressed. The ice was fit, like glass, a virgin 
coat, and the women were pretty in mannish 
jackets, straight skirts, and furs. Few of the 
men wore long trousers for skating. The 
majority of them seemed to realize the com- 
fort of knickerbockers or knicker-breeches. 
This choice is not difficult to appreciate, 
especially if the man is away in the country 
where from early morning until evening his 
day is given over to outdoor sports. For 
skating especially, the breeches are well 
chosen over ordinary clothing which en- 
cumbers the wearer and easily gets out of 
shape. I saw, what we shall see in our parks, 
as the winter goes on, men on the ice in the 
knickerbocker suits they have worn for golf. 


EALTHFUL warmth is the first thing 

to be considered in the winter sporting 
outfit, and clothes for this purpose should be 
made of soft wools or lined with them. Soft 
Shetland stockings are best, and boots or 
shoes should be stout and roomy. Whether 
the skate is made 
on the boot or to 
be attached is a 
matter of individ- 
ual choice. Num- 
bers of these suits 
are practical and 
becoming, and 
their variety of 
color lends to the 
charming picture 
of the moment. 





Stout, waterproof boots 
made of zug leather for ski- 
ing, coasting and skating 


THE WELL DRESSED MAN 


There are Norfolk jackets but the preference 
seems to be for the clean-fitting ordinary 
sacque only varied, by the slant or number 
of the outside pockets. All this was empha- 
sized up there in the country, where both the 
practical and picturesque were in evidence. 
There were outing rigs of mixed green and 
brown homespuns, pancake caps that 
matched or contrasted, snug fitting jackets, 
loose bag knickers, stockings in heather 
mixtures that blended with the color of the 
suit, and mostly Bliicher boots that laced. 


be ahem togs may be had made of 
gabardine lined with fleece, the jackets 
having plaits and a stitched down belt, and 
the knickers made without the overhang — 
“‘knickerbocker breeches,” they are called. 
This airy light gabardine comes in many colors 
and when lined with fleece the combination 
is difficult to surpass for skating dress. Cold 
winds cannot penetrate it and it is antagon- 
istic to all forms of dampness, yet it is quite 
air free. The brilliant tones of the vicura 
waistcoats and long mufflers which the shops 
display do not exaggerate the riot of color 
one sees in these articles as actually worn. 
When, well warmed, skaters discard the 
jacket revealing body coverings of orange, 
purple, and light green, the bleak tones of 
the winter landscape are much enlivened. 
Almost every man I saw had also a soft wool 
muffler which was used, not while on the ice, 
but before or after skating. 


HAVE said the women were mannish in 
their dress, and | wish I had space in 
which to go into detail about it. They af- 
fected the large colored silk handkerchiefs the 
men carried, and their vicura gloves — and 
minutely, the flannel shirts and collars of 





Lamb’s wool gauntlet mittens with strap 
to keep out snow, for winter outing dress 


the men. Occasionally the collar was of coarse 
cotton held with the safety pin, and here 
and there I saw a shirt of solid blue or gray 
with a white collar encircled by a gray or 
blue line. This combination I cannot ap- 
prove. The collar should match the shirt 
or be all white. I would recommend the 
sailor’s knot tie in plain color, especially if the 
collar and shirt are colored. Again the 
similarity of dress between the men and 
women was shown in the great, coonskin 
coats and in the elesian garments that are 
lined with various furs. There are times 
when our women turn from what France has 
shown them is most charming, to the sensible 
dress of their English sisters whose sport 
clothes are always logically chosen and pat- 
terned, as nearly as possible, after what the 
sterner sex wears on such occasions. 


1: UGEING. tobogganing, or coasting on 
a long bob — we have all tried them in 
our day — or at least watched the pounding, 
jumping luges and the smooth running bobs 
and toboggans with their freight of rapturous 
human beings go flashing by. Two evenings 
I had of this — and it was very cold. Even 
if it had not been so frigid, however, the 
clothes would of necessity have been warmer 





than those used for 
skating, as in the long 
run of the toboggan 
the speed attained is 
tremendous and ample 
protection imperative. 


| BELIEVE _ greater 
consideration should 
be given to warm 
dressing here than in 
Switzerland, as the air 
there lacks the damp- 
ness and penetrating 
qualities that we too 
often encounter in this 
country. I saw in the 
north few of the all 
wool suits one sees in 
Switzerland. Harder 
stuffs were used, like 
the gabardine, es- 
pecially inthe breeches. 
The flannel shirts and 
neckdress used for to- 
bogganing did not 
differ from those used when skating, but 
waistcoats of buckskin or tanned leather 
which buttoned high in the neck and across 
the chest were often substituted for the wool 
waistcoats. Spat puttees and zug leather 
or felt boots covered the legs and feet, and 
many of the men and women used soft wool 
mantle hoods and gauntlet mittens strapping 
at the wrist, made of this same material. 





HERE is no arbitrary dress for winter 

sports, but if one can give time to the 
matter, one may go at least comfortably 
equipped. Experts have designed outfits of 
dense texture, having no creases in which 
snow may find lodgment, which have been, 
severely tested and found thoroughly efficient. 
One of the outfits | saw impressed me as being 
particularly practical. A double cap of an- 
gora wool could be pulled down snugly over 
the ears; then came a short coat of fleece- 
lined gabardine, cut naturally on the body so 
that the arms might have absolute liberty of 
movement. The single collar of this gar- 
ment stood high in the neck, and the but- 
toning was over the shoulder and down the 
left side with a double thickness across the 
front. The knickerbreeches which buttoned 
at the knee, were of the same material, and 
lined as the coat. On the legs were worn 
spat puttees that strapped tightly down over 
the felt boots. Woolen underclothes should 
always be adopted and long stockings under 
the leg strappings are advisable. 


THER ideas of winter out- 

ing dress were expressed in 
various ways —long trousers 
finished like spats over the foot 
were worn with the coat of 
which I have just given the 
details — and I saw suits of 
camel’s fleece in shades of 
brown; and short. fur-lined 
jackets with broad fur collars, 
used with thick knickerbocker- 
breeches laced at the knee, the 
outfit completed 
withstockings 
and laced boots. 
To keep the snow 
out of the top 


of the boots, lea- 

Correct foot and leg cover- 
ther anklets were jo" ‘coasting: snat-put- 
used. tees 
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FOR A THE DANSANT IN VANITY FAIR 


A gown of old-gold taffeta and brown chiffon, trimmed with skunk, is topped by 
a draped turban of old-gold lace from which flares a great fan of brown tulle 
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VIEWING THE PASSING FASHIONS 


In Raiment of Compelling Beauty Society Dances, Sips 
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hy “VANITY FAIR” there are many 
things: there is music and dancing 
and feasting, lilting laughter and love- 
making; there is youth and delightfully 
sophisticated age; there is much chatting 
and sipping of tea; there is bustle and the 
hum of many motors as society makes 
its accustomed rounds. 


B Bev opening of the winter season, 
with its delightful, double attraction 
of Opera and Horse Show, brought 
every one to town. Opening night 
at the Metropolitan had all the usual 
features and some of additional interest. 
Perhaps memory is at fault, but certainly 
there seemed to be present an unusually 
great number of distinguished men and 
women. Many American women were 
there with their titled husbands — Count- 
ess von Bernstorff, Countess Széchényi, 
Madame Bakhméteff and others. Madame 
Riafio, who was a guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., looked particularly 
well in a gown of lilac chiffon over white; 
the cluster of purple flowers worn on the 
corsage harmonized well with her dark 
hair and eyes. Mrs. Arthur Iselin, an- 
other guest of the Blisses, was in light 
cherry satin; her flat coiffure was held by a 
jewelled band. Mrs. Iselin has a fascinat- 
ing personality, which adapts itself to 
every environment. She is equally at- 
tractive at the opera or ball, when swim- 
ming, or tooling a four-in-hand — which 
she does with great skill. 


T= same box was occupied by Mrs. 
Payne Whitney and her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney. Both were 
beautifully gowned; one in petunia and 
silver brocade, the other in Venetian red 
velvet. Strange to say, the colors did not 
clash. The corsage of Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney’s gown, of dull silver net on lace, 
was most effective. Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt had with her the Count and 
Countess Széchényi, who was Gladys 
Vanderbilt. The Countess’s gown of blue 
velvet had a corsage of white lace with 
touches of silver, and a fichu-like arrange- 


its Tea, and Attends the Play 


ment fell over the shoulders almost to 
the elbows. This draped effect was the 
more distinctive, as, almost without ex- 
ception, all evening gowns this season are 
sleeveless. It was, however, very be- 
coming, as was her low, parted coiffure held 
in place by a sparkling diamond comb. 


With mischief aforethought, the single black 
spot of the veil is arranged to come just so 


es BLACK, of which she is wearing a 
great deal this season, Mrs. Lee Thomas 
is a delight to the eye, as it is just the 
proper foil for her gleaming hair and 
classic features. At the opening perform- 
ance of the opera she was gowned in 
diaphanous black without a jewel to dis- 
tract attention from her personal loveliness. 
She was the guest of Mrs. Benjamin 
Guinness, who had the Astor box for 
the opening night. 


OT since she was Cathleen Neilson, 
has Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt looked 
so well or so animated as she does this year. 
At the Horse Show one afternoon she wore 
a dark gown with a soft, white lace blouse, 
a large black hat, and fitch furs thrown over 
one shoulder. The hat took an upward 
sweep at one side displaying the hair, 
which was waved and brought rather low 
over the ears. The only trimming was a 
deep red rose caught on the edge of the 
brim where it drooped over the right 
shoulder. So radiant was she that one in- 
stantly thought of the time when all 
society talked of her and her beauty. 
Though the small hat is ubiquitous, 
Mrs. Alfred Vanderbilt and Mrs. Reginald 
Vanderbilt affect wide-brimmed picture 
hats — sometimes in soft gray, again 
all black, and yet again in silver and gold 
lace over pale blue or pink chiffon, with 
tiny rosebuds. These hats are most fetching 
and most becoming. 


UITE a wonderful gown was worn by 

Mrs. Edward Beale McLean, who was 
much in evidence during Horse Show week. 
It was of moleskin dyed a clear deep claret. 
The long coat was trimmed with bands of 
skunk. With this was worn a small, 
close-fitting hat, not unlike a skull cap. 
Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury, whose gowns and 
jewels have been so much commented 
upon, was stunning in a terra cotta dress 
with black fox furs, a fetching black velvet 
hat, tip tilted, and a black veil through 
which her eyes sparkled. She seemed 
to enjoy events on the tan bark quite 
as much as any of the younger set. 
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F ALL recent happenings 

the engagement of Vincent 
Astor is naturally of the great- 
est interest to society. His 
father’s tragic death, his own 
youth, and the vast fortune 
left him, focus attention upon 
him. His fiancée, Miss Hunt- 
ington, is a most attractive girl, 
although not beautiful accord- 
ing to the ordinary canons. She, 
too, is the possessor of great 
wealth, and has been reared in 
an atmosphere of refinement and 
culture, to a sane outlook on 
life and a genuine interest in the 
things that count. Thus far 
Mr. Astor and his fiancée 
have taken little part in the 
social events of the season, but 
this is not surprising. Miss 
Huntington is really fond of 
country life and is wintering at 
her home, Hopeland House, 
Staatsburgh, New York. Mr. 
Astor’s mother is in mourning for her 
brothers, so it is quite natural that the 
young people should remain more or less 
aloof from the formal gaieties. 


HE wedding of Esther Moreland and 

Henry E. Oelrichs came as a surprise 
to many people. As a matter of fact, their 
engagement had been um fait accompli, 
since the midsummer — known only, how- 
ever, to a few friends. The Morelands have 
spent two seasons at Newport and have 
made friends everywhere. Miss 
Moreland is attractive, very chic, and 
has acharming manner. Mr. Oelrichs, 
in his masculine way, is almost as 
good-looking as his sister, Mrs. 
Leonard Thomas, which is saying 
a great deal. Mrs. Thomas is a 
very beautiful woman; her photo- 
graphs in no wise do her justice, as 
they cannot reproduce her lovely coloring. 


HE Ritz, the St. Regis, and Sherry’s 

have been crowded at the luncheon 
and dinner hours. So many beautiful gowns 
are seen that one can only recall an ever- 
moving picture of charming velvet and satin 
toilettes, topped by fair and smiling faces. 
Sherry’s, as usual, has been the favorite 
place for débutante luncheons, teas, and 
balls. At one of the luncheons appeared 
a gown of striking beauty, which 
combined mink, mauve velvet 
and point lace. It was made Rus- 
sian fashion, with a narrow drap- 
ed skirt, a voluminous tunic, and 
a wide girdle of mauve satin 
edged with mink at the top. 
Touches of mink were applied 
at the wrist, and the low neck 
was finished with a point lace 
collar. The draped skirt was 
slashed to reveal a lining of 
emerald satin. Tiny emerald 
buttons on the front of the 
blouse repeated the color note. 
With this was worn a small 
mauve toque of eccentric shape, 
with irregular brim outlined 
by mink, which made a pleasing 
change from the all black 
hats of which one sees so much. 
Among the younger set are some 
extremely clever and accom- 
plished girls who possess the nice 
knack of choosing just the right 
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A Watteau hat of black velvet with roses under 
the brim, worn by Miss Angelica Brown 

















Most coquettishly has the wearer posed a small 
hat of gold tissue swathed with brown tulle 





Wide-brimmed picture hats, in contrast to the small hats 
of the day, are affected by Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt 





sorts of costumes for their indi- 
vidual types. Notable among 
these is dainty Miss Angelica 
Brown. Imagine her as I saw 
her the other afternoon, in a 
cream lace frock, long white 
fur coat, mauve orchids at the 
corsage, and a Watteau hat of 
black velvet, with a cream lace 
frill and a wreath of pale pink 
rosebuds showing at the back— 
truly a winsome anda _ thor- 
oughly adorable picture. Skat- 
ing at Tuxedo, dancing at Shep- 
herd’s, Cairo, dining at the St. 
Regis, posing for charity in Per- 
sian costume, or in a box at the 
Horse Show, she is always a 
delight to every eye. The 
Tableaux Vivants, given at the 
Waldorf-Astoria for the benefit 
of the Catholic University of 
Washington, were a_ brilliant 
success, for which much credit 
is due Mrs. Francis Burrall 
Hoffman. The costumes were, of course, 
Persian, as Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian 
Garden” wassung. Many débutantes and 
some of last season’s buds assisted. 


Ai ees the whole of January and 
February is given over to entertain- 
ments for charity. Day Nurseries, Cook- 
ing Schools, Music Settlements, Fresh Air 
Funds, the Consumers’ League, the Lying- 
in Hospital —all these and many other 
institutions will receive aid. It is the 
fashion to speak of those who live, 
move, and have their being in Vanity 
Fair as possessing no higher ambition 
than that of amusement. The many 
entertainments which are given for 
charity are rarely mentioned, but 
those who view them from the inside 
of the cup know how much hard 
work is done to make such affairs as the 
Tableaux Vivants just mentioned, the 
Russian Costume Ball, the annual ball at 
Sherry’s, and a myriad of other charity 
affairs a success. In the hearts of many 
women and children less abundantly 
blessed with the goods of the world there 
exists a warm spot for the maids and 
matrons of society, who give freely of 
their time and money to foster various 
practical and deserving charities. The 
Christmas season, as usual, brought many 
house parties. Tuxedo had its 
quota of dinners, dances, and 
outdoor sporting events. At 
Georgian Court, Lakewood, the 
holidays always bring the Gould 
family together. The large en- 
trance hall and wide curving 
stairs lend themselves excel- 
lently to decoration, a fact of 
which Mrs. Gould always takes 
advantage. This year the visit 
of Lady Decies, who but lately 
came over from England, made 
the circle complete. 


HOUGH it is only mid- 

season, and many brilliant 
affairs are yet to come, there is 
already much talk of flitting 
to sunny climes — southward, 
or across the seas to far off 
Egypt—vwhere society will 
change its brilliant fur and 
feathered plumage to chiffons, 
sunshades, and garden hats. 
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SOPHISTICATED SEVENTEEN 


In the Sophistries of Dress, As in Other Things, the Young Girl of To-day 
Evinces a Knowledge Far Beyond Her Years 


F DIOGENES could hold up his lantern 

to-day to the modern young woman, he 

would see things that would send him 

back to his tub, thinking, thinking. He 
would perhaps ask himself whether her 
costume was the visible expression of her 
moral and mental state, and if so, what 
was this state. 

The young girl of to-day is a problem for 
the philosopher. The dressmaker is her 
ally, not her master. This purveyor of 
fashion has met a condition; she has not 
created it. She was the first to seize upon 
a revolution in the souls of women as a 
source of gain. She is not a reformer nor 
a prophet. What women want, that she 
gives them, and the reason she comes in 
for much blame is that she is a seer. 

Juvenility, to-day, is sophisticated. It 
does not ape its elders, as many allege; it 
leads the way. One of the significant symp- 
toms of this social condition is that every 
woman attempts to look like her daughter 
or some other young girl. 


Ce upon a time there was a sharp 
distinction between the clothes of a girl 
and those of her elders; now the matron 
buys the juene fille frock. The dressmaker, 
knowing what is in the heart of both 
branches of womanhood, pleases both, 
That is her part in the scheme of things. 
It is true that middle age is prolonged 
as never before in the world of dress, but, 


By ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


remember this, it is continued longer be- 
cause it appears sooner. Wasn’t it Oliver 
Holmes who likened woman to pears in 
that they attained to maturity and sweet- 
ness at different seasons? Some ripen 
quickly, others take their leisure, and there 
are those who require the sun of summer 
and the snow of winter for development. 


HE girl of the season of 1914 hasripened 

long before her time. If this is a fault, 
who is to blame? If it is a virtue, who is to 
be applauded? Did the girl herself order 
it, or is it another phase of the revolution 
taking place, more or less violently, in the 
moral attitude of the world toward many 
things — and especially toward women? 
Perhaps you say, “All this is very well, 
but what has it to do with the young girl’s 
clothes?” Everything. It explains them, 
and often they need explaining. How- 
ever, this is not to be a diatribe against 
the present dress of youth; far from it. 
When one thinks of the soul-stunting rule 
of thumb under which former generations 
were repressed, one looks gladly not just 
complacently upon the change. 

Here and there one finds fault. There 
is too much sophistication. One wants 
to say to the possessor of it so many things 
— urgent, necessitous things to which 
youth will not listen. One wants to 
throw all the weight of one’s mind against 
the rush toward the goal-post, and keep 


youth back in the field of youth. One 
wants to prevent the girl making the touch- 
down that counts the first score in the 
game of age and youth. 

But she wouldn’t listen. Neither did 
age, when it was young. And the results 
are manifold. One of them is that she 
is a very good-looking girl indeed, espe- 
cially in America. In no other country 
has she acquired so much knowledge of 
the art of dress; so much cleverness in 
enhancing her personal charms 


ae argues that she has the mind of an 
older woman; why should she not, there- 
fore, have her clothes? She is not ex- 
pected to be silly at seventeen; why, 
therefore, should her clothes be silly? 
And they are not. Look at the gowns in 
the picture. Within the limitation of an 
ever-abiding simplicity they reflect the 
fashions of the moment. On the right is a 
double-tiered skirt of silver lace over shell 
pink chiffon topped by a bodice of the 
same materials. Slippers of silver lace 
over pink satin, and pink silk stockings 
complete the toilette. The girl in the 
armchair wears pale blue crépe de Chine, 
trimmed with fitch. Next comes a chiffon 
frock having an accordion plaited skirt of 
white chiffon, and a tunic run with two 
cords of silver ribbon, and lastly a gown of 
yellow chiffon with skirt looped up at the 
back in the new Premet bustle effect. 


Within the limitations of an ever-abiding simplicity the gowns of the young girl reflect all the fashion moods of the moment 
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WITH THE DANSANT AND DRAMA, PARIS IS GAY 


To Terpsichore and the Stage are Dedicated the Best Efforts of the Couturiers 


‘¢ \ N ETERNAL tango” is how a witty 

American epitomizes the life of the 
French élégante of to-day — and very ac- 
curately, too. Does the Parisienne play 
bridge? No, she tangoes! Does she 
promenade on the Bois? Oh no, she 
tangoes. Does she ride, drive or pursue 
any of her accustomed pastimes? Indeed 
she does not; she tangoes. She tangoes 
afternoon, evening and night until, the 
wee sma’ hours long past, she hies her 
home for a brief beauty sleep that she may 
be up and atangoing again. A pair of 
gilded cothurns rampant might well 
symbolize Paris to-day. Adept at all 
graceful arts, the Parisienne grows more 
proficient as the season advances. With 
exquisite skill, she points her toe and 
stamps her heel, she dips and _ twirls 
through all the amazing variations of the 
dance of the day which, be it said to its 
credit, is quite as pleasurable to look upon 
as it is to execute. 


HE beautiful Bois is forsaken save 

only by those who love it for itself. 
No one any longer goes there just because 
it is fashionable. Truth to tell, the Paris- 
ienne is not naturally strenuous. She 
prefers soft cushions to the hard saddle, 
and, as the dance provides all the exercise 
she needs, on such occasions as she ven- 
tures forth it is to lounge in her limousine. 
The luxurious motor car with its costly 
fittings, silk cushions and baskets of 
flowers, is now by no means a rare sight in 
the Avenue des Champs Elysées, and since 
the practical tailor suit but ill accords 
with the magnificence of this equipage, 
elaborate toilettes and languorous poses 
are adopted by its occupants. Paris is 
entering upon a period of luxury and ele- 
gance unequalled since those days when 
the beautiful young Spanish-born Empress 
set the pace that made of Paris during the 
Second Empire a rendezvous of pleasure 
and fashion approaching that of the 
eighteenth century. 


HE early winter spared us its rigors. 

The days were mild and balmy as 
spring, and if it did rain no one cared. 
While the weather favored clinging drap- 
eries and light clothes, Paris took ad- 
vantage of it to the full. At the last race 
meeting the sun shown as brightly as in 
April, with a hint of the showers that 
come as no surprise in that fickle month. 
The fashions irresistibly suggested bygone 
centuries, but just which centuries it was, 
alas, difficult to decide. On one side were 
the panniers of the grand siecle, the 
tunics of the orient, and draperies that 
looked as if carved by the chisel of Praxi- 
teles; while on the other hand we saw the 
Directoire styles — revers, pockets, trim- 
mings, everything, even to the waistband, 
true to that epoch. One pretty girl was 
very picturesque in a dark blue velvet 
coat over a skirt of black taffeta. Her 
hat, a Lewis model, with its high crown, 
looked like those worn by the old-time 
stagecoach drivers, with the difference, 
however, that this hat was trimmed 








The bolero tendency is happily expressed in a 
gown of “‘Corinthe” velvet with scalloped 
frills running over the knees, and with the 
collar and the short basque scalloped to match 


superbly with black aigrette fronds called 
crosseé aigrettes, now extremely fashionable. 


a of the important dressmakers 
would like to see the Directoire style 
revived for the coming season, but it is 
very dubious whether their wish will be 
gratified. It is not a stvle which every 
woman can wear. The Directoire fashion, 
very stately, with its masculine boldness 
and sweeping lines, is only for the ultra- 
chic, and demands much grace and dis- 
tinction on the part of its interpreter. The 
influence of the Directoire mode is, 
however, felt in the tendency toward longer 
coats. Madame Paquin, although she is 


making semi-long afternoon wraps, in 
velvets of mixed colors, patterned with 
huge flowers, is discarding the bolero for 
coats that are longer at the back, and 
take a decidedly lower sweep over the hips. 


T THE Paris “Openings” it was 

noted that, except for minor details, 
there was not much change in the 
mode as seen during the days of the last 
Deauville meetings. Desperate efforts are 
being made to vary the silhouette, but the 
astute costumer knows that this must be 
done gradually, so as not to alter with too 
startling rapidity the lines which the 
Parisienne loves. Some are seeking to 
revive the Watteau style with its bunched- 
up back draperies, a fashion eminently 
becoming to young people. Some are 
turning the back of the skirt to the front 
in an effort to obtain a new effect; while 
others continue to turn it upside-down, 
so that the skirt is narrow and untrimrhed 
at the feet, with the fulness at the waist 
where the frills are attached. 


we ohne REVONNE,a pretty Parisian 
actress, who plays the réle of the 
heroine in that satirical play,‘‘ The Golden 
Calf,” appeared in the second act in a 
dress of white satin, the skirt of which 
was, to all intents and purposes, worn the 
wrong way round. Down the front of 
the skirt, which hung straight, was an 
undisguised seam, while the back was 
draped up and slit at the heel, where a 
flounce of white silk chiffon was inserted 
in quite the accepted fashion. Over the 
hips daintily flared a short tunic of white 
accordion plaited chiffon. At Rejane’s, 
Mademoiselle Fusier wore two charming 
dresses, much alike. In the first act her 
costume was of cerise satin. The skirt was 
looped up, as before described, and over 
it was hung a tunic edged with brown fur, 
which was shorter in front than at the back. 
The bodice had kimono sleeves and was 
simple in line; the only break was at the 
neck where, under the turned down collar 
of frilled lace, a band of fur formed a motif 
in front. The second dress was of an apple 
green shade, and the plain close fitting 
skirt,, had a flat, plaited mousseline de 
soie frill — if one may call it so, though it 
did not flare — sewed on just above the 
knee. This was topped by a plaited 
mousseline bodice having a tunic so short 
that it barely covered the hips, and left 
a plain width of satin intervening be- 
tween the plaiting on the skirt. 


MAGNIFICENT blond creature, 

who played the part of the ‘other 
woman,” wore two gorgeous toilettes. 
The first was of blue velvet with a short, 
flaring coat and a tunic, both edged 
with brown fox. The trimming on the 
coat was placed just above that on 
the tunic so as to give the impression 
of two bands of fur on a_ complete 
costume. Her second dress was the 
subject of much comment. The draped 
skirt of satin supported a heavily em- 
broidered gold tunic that hung fluted 
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round the knees, where it was 
edged with fur, from under which 
long strands of jet were looped 
up in such wide sweeps that they 
almost touched the hem of the 
skirt. Round the waist was a jet 
girdle, from which depended 
V-shaped motifs of jet, encircling 
the hips. The sleeves and bodice 
were of black tulle embroidered 
with little half moons in gold, and 
over the shoulders hung strands 
of black jet. At the same theatre 
during an interval a fair girl 
wearing a green velvet dress with 
a culotte skirt was the centre 
of observation. 


E HEAR, by the way, that 

the culotte, is by no means 
dead. Quite the reverse, it is 
very much alive. Callot and 
Doucet are two firms that give 
countenance to it; not to men- 
tion Poiret, who has never re- 
linquished his hold upon it since 
he introduced it four years ago. 
Also we hear it said, over and 
over again, that neither Persia 
nor the orient, will continue to 
furnish ideas for the garbing of 
the fashionable Parisienne. Be 
that as it may, there is not much 
indication of any new source of 
inspiration at the present mo- 
ment. On the contrary, 
most beautiful toilettes — with 
the exception of the Directoire 
gowns, and these are exclusively 
for day wear — are taken from the dress 
of the Far East. Take, for instance, the 
gown worn by the Duchess de Talley- 
rand on subscription night at the Opera. 
Over the hips, running deep down toward 


The new bell-shaped tunic, which 
may take the place of the Persian 
tunic for afternoon dress, appears 
On asuit of brown velours de laine 


bodice. 


Instead o: buttons to fasten 
it, the waist of a dark blue 
velvet dress has a cord drawn 
about it just under the bust 


the A charming devotee of the dance wears a gown of cream chiffon embroidered 

in crystals and pearls with a huge panaché of Paradise feathers at the 
Her companion is gowned in pale green taffeta with tunic and 
bodice of gold embroidered brown tulle, and corsage ornament of russet fruit 


the back, after the manner of the line 
the coats now take, was superb em- 
broidery of pearls and rhinestones sewn 
into an Oriental pattern. Over this, but 
below the hips, so as to leave the em- 


Alys Lorraine wore recently at the 
opera an exquisite gown of mauve 
satin, veiled with a tunic of salmon 
colored tulle embroidered with crystals 


BOSCHBOBCHEOS SOMOMOMOCBCBOROCBOBCe 


broidery exposed in all its splen- 
did beauty, was a drapery of 
supple brocade, elongated at the 
back to form a train. The 
shoulders and bust were draped 
with silver tulle to form the cor- 
sage, which was snugly tucked 
into a jewelled band at the waist. 


MAREE PAQUIN made a 
beautiful gown for a tango 
dance given in that Bohemian 
set which sets Paris talking. It 
was worn by a dark and beautiful 
Spanish woman. Of pink taffeta, 
it had first a tunic of the basic 
material with the wide hem 
turned back at the right side. 
Over this was hung a double 
tunic of very thin pink tulle, 
edged with taffeta. From the 
girdle, composed of pearls worked 
in a pattern of leaves and flowers, 
depended on either side long 
strands of crystal beads, inter- 
spersed with pearls, forming a 
cascade of white fire when its 
wearer danced. The bodice was 
practically non-existent, as only 
a fold of tulle draped the shoul- 
ders, the back being left un- 
covered almost to the waist. 
The drapery was caught to- 
gether over the bust by two 
immense roses of a darker shade. 
The headdress, also made by 
Paquin, was a single band of bril- 
liants into which was set a semi- 
circle of pink aigrettes, curved 
over the head to make a semi-circular cap. 
Another gown, somewhat fantastic, but 
very lovely, worn at the same dance, 
and of which a_ sketch appears on 
nage 71, was of white tulle, with an 
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A Doucet gown of mole colored 
satin has a tunic drapery of oxy- 
dized silver edged by a flaring 
frill of pale orange toned chiffon 
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In the original version of this Callot 
model, developed in black satin, 
gold lace, and tulle, the drapery 
of the skirt ascended to the knee 


underskirt of satin embroidered with 
crystals at the feet. Over this was a tunic 
of shirred tulle, like a Russian ballet tunic, 
ending in two narrow supple frills. Draped 
across the shoulders and the bust, to form 


a quaint little bodice, were crystal and 
pearl embroideries. The wearer had her 
hair dressed in the new Japanese style, 
with a large Spanish comb made of pearls 
thrust in at the back of the head. Thus 
are styles and periods mixed. A charming 
Callot model was worn on the smart Friday 
night at the Magic City by a well-known 
society woman who “dares” much. This, 
too, was sketched and appears at the upper 
left corner of this page. It wasofblacksatin, 
very much cut away at the knees. From 
thence it fell into graceful cascades about 
the ankles to the back where it formed a 
long train—the more these dresses are 
cut away in front, the greater the length 
of train trailing on the carpet. About 
the hips was wrapped a Turkish sash of 
draped black satin, and above this, en- 
circling the bust, there was a band of gold 
lace. The shoulders and arms were 
veiled in long, wing sleeves, ending in a 
tassel which fell almost to the feet. 


Fd a tango tea was worn a charming 
dress of mole-colored satin. The 
dress in itself was simple in line, with a 
beautiful, gold-embroidered sash that 
hung down the front. At the back, be- 
tween the shoulders, hung a loose, and 
quite deep, frill of mole-colored chiffon, 
and another similar one hung from under 
the waistband. This gown was worn 
under a semi-long, flaring moleskin coat, 
unfastened in front. A new Doucet 
dance dress was especially lovely. The 
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Distinctly poster-like is the impres- 
sion given by a wrap of flame-colored 
velvet with a diamond - shaped 
panel of black velvet at the back 


lower part of the skirt was of mole-colored 
satin, with the inevitable slit at the feet, 
and a long, pointed train. Over the hips 
was drawn a tunic-like drapery of oxydised 


silver embroidery (Continued on page 82) 


A NEW MODE IN HATS? 


we its usual perversity the mode 
has brought larger hats this winter; 
those for the Riviera and the South are 
of very fine straw trimmed with—flowers! 
Each year the same attempt is made, but 
each year after a few weeks of but doubt- 
ful popularity, the idea is dropped, and 
feathers and aigrettes are reverted to with 
renewed vigor. Brims are wider on one 
side, the left, and here they take a 
wide, upward sweep. This is alittle try- 
ing for the face, so Lewis now trims the 
brim underneath with a band of black or 
white crosse feathers, and a “‘brush” 
of the same aigrettes stuck out some- 
where, either at the back, the front, 
or the side —or even on the top 
of the crown. Small hats are 
higher than ever, and tall trim- 
mings tend to increase their | 
height. Many of them are 

of black velvet—there is 

no sign yet of this fashion } 
waning — trimmed with huge | 





A young French matron 
wears double crescent ear- 
rings and a chain neck- 
lace, both of tortoise-shell 





masses of aigrettes, or two wings of velvet, 
or big revers of feathers. When worn by 
a tall woman they are especially smart. 
The Parisienne is not at all concerned 
about the turn events have taken 
in America with regard to the non- 
importation of aigrettes, believing, and 
probably rightly, that with decreased de- 











A new mode is suggested in a black velvet 
hat from Lewis, with an upturned brim trimmed 
underneath with black crosse fronds, and 
straight in front a “dust brush” of aigrettes 


mand their price, which has of recent 
years reached abnormal figures in Paris, 
will now again be brought down to within 
reasonable limits. Not a few of the new, 
high draped, velvet toques have trans- 
parent crowns, which are not visible, 
however, as they are covered by the curved 
aigrettes that curl over them. This 
diminishes the weight of the hat, and is 
good for the hair, as it permits the air to 
circulate freely. At the Réjane premiére, 
a French actress created quite a diversion 
by her novel head-dress. At the nape 
of the neck was a huge buckle of 
diamonds into which were set 
long-fronded white aigrettes made 
to curl round the head toward 
the front where they seemed 
to be strung on a band of dew- 
drops at the forehead. 





A smart little hat 
is encircled at the 
top of the crown with 
fronds of Paradise 
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In this most bewitching Marie-Louise gown 
of creamy lace, the gold tone of the 
galon is veiled at the tunic, bodice 
and sleeves, and escapes only ina single 
bow and tassel. From Schneider-Anderson 


chiffon, droops from 


Cream lace blending subtly with the rosy tones of flesh colored 
the fichu of the bodice into long, 
pointed draperies that fall gracefully upon the train. 
tones prevail in the charmeuse underdress and ribbon sash, and 
are asserted in the pink rose on the bodice. From Leonard & O’Neill 





To white charmeuse draped in white 
chiffon, is added deep rose chiffon, 
caught to the bodice of cream and 
gcld lace by crystal tassels falling beneath 
a band of fur. From Schneider- Anderson 


Flesh 











TEA GOWNS, FORMAL AND INTIMATE 


EA-GOWNS, in this day of elaborate and ornate styles, have 

in many instances assumed so nearly the appearance of dinner 
gowns that it is refreshing to find a few of the type of those pic- 
tured above, which are frankly nothing but frills and daintiness. 
The verv fact that these loose gowns of light colored silks, chif- 
fons and laces, can be worn only in the boudoir, adds to their 
charm, for it gives them a place of their own in the wardrobe. The 
tea-gowns of velvet or charmeuse in green, rose or blue, with tunics 
of lace bordered by fur or rhinestones, are in color and fabric 
identical with dinner gowns, and are only a step removed from 
them by their somewhat looser lines; whereas these gowns, 
although perhaps quite as costly, make a wholly different appeal. 
The others are often stunning, but these are bewitching. 

Like everything else in this extravagant age, all idea of prac- 
ticality and even warmth is sacrificed to that of beauty or more 
often, novelty. Where cashmere, with a fichu of real iace, would 
have delighted the women of our grandmothers’ time, to-day the 
costliest of satins but serve as a foundation for more lovely chif- 
fons, laces, and embroideries, jeweled and spangled passementeries. 
Furthermore the styles are now as varied and distinctive in tea- 









gowns as they are in frocks. To-day we unhesitatingly pay for a 
model — for an interesting and exclusive design — even more than 
for beautiful materials and ornaments. A simple, straight gown 
is no longer to be thought of. To be sure, the lines may appear 
to be simple and straight, in fact the impression given by the smart 
negligee is always one of simplicity, but some such thing as the 
original little tunic in the first gown above, invariably gives in- 
dividuality. The dainty youthfulness which is achieved in this 
gown would take years from the age of any woman under forty. 
In the selection of tea-gowns as of everything else, the thing 
to be sought is suitability to age and personality. Considering 
the first gown from this point of view, it is easy to see that the 
short surplice waist with its tiny ruffles and puff sleeves, although 
flattering to youth, would be extremely harsh for an older woman; 
but a gown such as the second model, fully as soft, yet possessing 
dignity, would be appropriate for a woman of almost any age. The 
draped waist with its edging of lace would fill out a slender figure 
or conceal one over full, while the graceful angel sleeves veil the 
armsbecomingly. Thethird gown witha chiffon drapery that is even 
more flowing, has a length of line which is nearly always becoming. 
































A characteristic Premet model, for Palm 
Beach—ivory taffeta,with pannier, yoke and 
collar of black net, and lace trimmed petti- 
coat. From Wanamaker. White moire hat 
with gardenias and tulle. From Mershon 


caught to the bodice front. 
black lace hat. 


The maker of a Lierre lace afternoon gown has apparently slashed 
from shoulder to hips the pointed back panel, really a develop- 
ment of the collar, to form bands which are brought forward and 
Maline, and a scarlet flower, trim the 
Gown from Wanamaker; hat from Mershon 


A gown of blue taffeta, white charmeuse and 
lace, from Wanamaker, shows a facing of 
blue velvet at the slash in the skirt. The 
stunning hat of velvet with a second 
brim of black maline comes from Ogilvie 


THE WARDROBE FOR THE SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


the additional warmth that is frequently needed under a motor 


NTO the trunks of the woman who is southward bound, 

whether for a trip aboard ship with frequent stops at the large 
hotels of the various Southern resorts, or for an extended stay in 
one particular place, much the same outfit goes. The outdoor 
life of the morning, whether afloat or on land, requires simple 
white clothes; white lingerie or crépe waists, white corduroy or 
ratiné skirts, and white rubber-soled tennis shoes. The latter 
may be worn with equal propriety for a promenade of the steamer 
decks, for a game of tennis and, more important still, for the one- 
step and tango — for scarcely is breakfast over before “Tango” 
is the order of the day. By the way, quite smart are the white 
tennis shoes with trimmings of perforated tan leather. 

Simple morning dresses are made of lovely supple crépe stuffs 
which packing does not injure, usually in white, but sometimes 
in soft becoming colorings. Linens appear in very bright colors, 
such as extremely vivid shades of green, rose and blue. 

The silk sweaters, so generally worn at foreign watering places 
last summer, have made their appearance here. Those in two 
colors, red and blue, or green and orange, are reversible, and par- 
ticularly smart. The silk sweater is genuinely useful, as it gives 


coat, without the awkward bulkiness of a wool garment. The 
bright color note also has a strong appeal, and very attractive 
indeed is the picture made by a group of women wearing these gay 
sweaters, on the porch of a country house, or in the morning 
room of the country club. 

Knitted scarfs in two tone effects matching the sweaters were 
originally intended to provide warmth at the throat, left uncovered 
by the V cut at the neck, but the woman with an eye to effect now 
winds the scarf loosely about her waist, thus attaining the straight 
line from under-arm to hip, beloved of fashion. 

Extremely fetching wraps or coats for daytime wear are 
made of white wool velour and white corduroy, in distinctive cuts, 
with fur used as a trimming. Many of the newer models show 
some clever back yoke or raglan sleeve arrangement to which the 
lower part of the coat is attached with graceful godet fulness. 
These models, although not tailored, are simple and adapted for 
general requirements. The combination of white with skunk or 
flying sable is most effective and becoming, and such a wrap 
soon takes its place as one of a woman’s best liked garments. 
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THE MIDWINTER REPLENISHING 


By the Offerings of January Is Woman 
Tempted to Forgetfulness of the Extravagances of Christmas 


ular inducement to the woman shopper 

in January, it is natural to suppose that 
she would not be strongly inclined toward 
purchasing anything she did not actually 
need. The realization of this, and the 
thought of the loss which would accord- 
ingly result in many departments, lead 
the merchant to offer inducements so 
great that she can not afford to miss them, 
especially if she is one of the women who 
make it a point to plan their expenditure 
for clothes or household necessities in a 
thoroughly business-like manner and to 
buy when the market is low—except when 
the need is immediate, and market prices 
must be disregarded. The size of the 
income has nothing to do with the case. 
In fact, it is a noticeable point that a large 
percentage df the women who purchase 
heavily in January are those whose in- 
comes make such an economy unnecessary. 


[' THE shops did not offer some partic- 


cr of the prettiest taffeta costumes 
shown this season, a late model from 
a smart couturier, and which is indebted for 
its prettiest ideas to two Paris houses, is 
offered by one of the shops ever on the 
lookout for new and individual models. 
This gown, which is shown at the right 
at the top of this page is of beautifully 
soft taffeta in a lovely changeable effect; 
a soft, light green with a bit of apricot in 
its depths. The skirt has the new corded 
ruffles, and an underskirt of soft chiffon 
which exactly matches the taffeta, over a 
very fine shadow lace. The roses which 














trim it are of a soft pink and yellow, 
quite like the Killarney rose in tone, 
and blend harmoniously with the 
color of the silk. The top of the 
bodice is of lace and chiffon. For 
the hostess of a bridge party or 
luncheon, for the thé dansant, or for 
dinner, such a frock is an especially 
good purchase at $52.50,—one that 
could only be found late in the sea- 
son. The same model in black is 
very smart. 


T THE lower left of the page is a 

gown, becoming even to rather 
heavy figures, and one which will hold 
favor by its simplicity, when one be- 
comes tired of the more distinctive 
models. Of plain or brocaded crépe 
in a beautiful, heavy quality, it comes 
in such desirable shades as black, 
taupe, and a very attractive prune 
color. The skirt is gracefully simple 
with a bit of drapery, and the waist 
is chiefly of Malines lace over flesh- 
colored satin and chiffon, with hem- 
stitched points of chiffon hand- 
embroidered in black or dark colors. 
This embroidery is repeated on the 
buttons, which are covered with the 
crépe. This model is almost uni- 
versally becoming, of excellent ma- 
terials throughout, carefully made 
over a slip of white China silk, 
and is finished with small touches 





A simple but most becoming 
gown of brocaded crepe 








of hand-work which usually spell expense 
rather than its moderate price of $29.50. 
Delightfully crisp, and becoming, too, is 
the little taffeta dancing frock shown at the 
top of this page, on the left. It has two 
pointed tunics, and the skirt reappears, 
after the new mode, in a box-plaited edge 
above the girdle. This girdle, like that 
of the more expensive frock sketched 
beside it, is finished with a garland of roses, 
but as this gown is essentially for a girl 
or young woman, the roses are of delicate 
chiffon. This costume, like many of the 
most successful evening frocks, has a soft, 
simple bodice which is developed in chiffon 
and lace. The bodice, cut only moderately 
low, is especially suited to the young 
girl’s frock, and the chiffon tucker may 
be removed or lowered-when the gown is 
worn by an older person. Priced $18.50, 
it comes in taffeta of various colors. 


NOTHER model of taffeta, which is a 
very popular material for dresses of 
this type, is frilly and pretty with its 
little ruffles of delicate gold lace. This, 
like many models to be found at this season 
of the year, is an excellent copy.of one of 
the charming costumes turned out by a 
leading house, which makes a specialty of 
gowns for young girls. It is shown in 
many evening shades, such as peach, mauve 
and other soft colors. The waist is of 
white tulle over flesh-colored chiffon, 
trimmed with the same airy little ruffles 
that adorn the skirt. The soft girdle of 
the taffeta is faced where it turns 
over at the top, with chiffon of a 
deeper tone. On the model in mauve 
taffeta, this facing is of a beautiful 
purple chiffon. This gown, rea- 
sonably priced at $39.50, is’ at once 
individual and becoming. Frocks 
of this sort may be found in January 
at prices which make them splendid 
purchases, for they are excellent 
_ theatre dresses for early spring. 





May women plan to buy a win- 
ter suit each year as late as the 
first part of January. In this way 
much is gained and little lost. In the 
first place, the obvious point of price 
is no small feature; and more than 
that, the stamp of fashion’s ap- 
proval has been placed on certain 
modes, and any woman who 
gives attention to fashions can 
readily determine which are the 
accepted styles, and be guided by 
that in her purchasing. It is a fact 
that many of the successful models 
of the late winter season are quite 
good the following year, and by 
buying late one always has a com- 
paratively fresh suit for the follow- 
ing autumn. One is not forced, 
when a brisk October day comes, 
either to plan an immediate outlay 
of money and choose from a score 
or so of almost unknown models, 





Taffeta with ld lace ruffles i‘ ; 
makes a gown ecumea charm or toshiver. (Continued on page 80) 
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ILK serges in stripes and dull plaids 

will also be used for entire costumes, 
or in combination with plain materials. 
Gay waistcoats are still with us, and many 
lovely materials have been produced 
especially for them. These are usually 
brocades, flecked or interwoven with a 
metal thread. Such a one is shown at the 
centre of the lower group on page 78. It 
has an ivory background into which is 
woven a gold thread, and over this a rose 
pattern in dull blue, pink, and violet. An 
eastern metal effect has been adopted in a 
patterned crépe shown in the oblong cut 
below the picture on page 67. This has 
the silver thread so woven through the 
fabric that it gives a frosted effect, and 
makes a strikingly beautiful material for 
an evening wrap, which, with only a chif- 
fon lining, has sufficient warmth. 


NEW crépe charmeuse, illustrated 

also on page 67, has an ivory back- 
ground against which appear conventional 
roses in dull pink, green, violet, and gold 
shades, outlined in black. Such textures 
make charming tea frocks, as do also the 
new shantungs. 
The latter come in 
natural color print- 
ed with crude Indi- 
an patterns in vivid 
tones, such as cer- 
ise, green, and yel- 
low, and they are 
marked boldly with 
queer, irregular lines 
of black. Other pon- 
gees have intricate, 
allover designs in 
the softest of ori- 
ental tones, like 
that illustrated to 
the left of the flow- 
ered brocade on 
page 78, which com- 
bines egg blue, sal- 
mon, deep ivory, 
and yellow. A new 
silk gauze is woven 
rather loosely, after 
the fashion of can- 
vas; the Indian pat- 
tern is in eastern 
colors, and has as 
background an ex- 
quisite shade of 
chartreuse lined 





An interesting skirt ter- 
minates in a foot line 
much higher at one side 
than it is at the other 











A very smart mater- 
ial, “golfine,” in the 
extremely popular 
Roman-striped effect 


Of “crépe otto- 
man” much may 
be expected in 
the way of wear 














Premet reverts to the perennially popular com- 
bination of dark biue and black ina practical 
gown of “gaberdine serge” and “moire eclipse. 


Wool Suitings from Haas Bros. 










with a pale salmon pink stripe which is 
outlined with a black hair line. The main 
design is in shaded violet-blue tones and 
tango red, while scattered over the surface 
are tiny dots of blue. 


FoR practical suits serges, both plain 
and striped, will be in high request. 
The stripes, however, are quite removed 
from the ordinary; very original effects are 
obtained by combining stripes of various 
widths and colors in a single fabric. Some 
closely follow the patterns of the Roman- 
striped taffeta illustrated on page 67. 
Another wool material is also striped in 
Roman effect. This has a raised square 
mesh which shows black on top and sub- 
dues the stripes. ‘‘Gaberdine,” “gaber- 
dine serge,” and other weaves resembling 
poplin will be much worn; a fabric called 
“Chinese ottoman” is one of the most 
popular of these. ‘Ripple cloth,” which 
has a wide, flat wale, is still another of 
the favored materials. Checks will be 
worn, but color combinations, such as 
yellow and black, green and white, and pearl 
and green, will usurp the favor usually 
accorded black and 
whitecombinations. 

HE new tub 

materials are 
remarkably smart 
and attractive. 
“Golfine’” and also 
“diagonal golfine”’ 
are quite the most 
important. They 
may be likened to 
a wide-waled cor- 
duroy, but with an 
extremely sheer 
background. “‘Golf- 
ine’ is seen both 
plain and with 
printed or embroid- 
ered designs. Ina 
Romanestriped 
effect, it will be 
used for trimming 
garments of the 
plain golfine, as 
well as for entire 
sports coats. 

Sheer tub crépes 
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are thematerials par 
excellence for the 


Loops of black braid and 
half-sphere buttons em- 
phasize the fashionable 
raglan line at the shoulder 


(Continued on page 78) 





“Serge panine”’ is 
a new silk suiting 
having a_ wide 
bias cord weave 


“Egyptian moire” 
is an exquisitely 
supple texture not 
unlike fine, silk poplin 








Lustrous, satin crépe will be used for the 
draped gowns of formality, and beau- 
tiful are the colors in which it comes 


With an afternoon costume of chartreuse 
crepe satin is worn a coat of green and 
white striped “golfine’” and a Niniche hat 


A wide-wale silk suiting, called cote 
de cheval comes in soft, dull colors, 
and is flecked with tiny squares of satin 
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THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 


January Is the Month of Months in Which to Buy the Annual Supply of Lingerie 


ANUARY underwear sales offer an- 
nual opportunities for economizing 
that never escape the careful shopper. 
Nor is it only because of their financial 
possibilities that they are eagerly antici- 
pated. Thoroughly to appreciate and profit 
by a January sale, calls into play all a wo- 
man’s skill of judgment and accumulated 
knowledge of styles, fabrics, and values;and 
it is with the triumphant delight of a con- 
noisseur that she discovers a genuine bar- 
gain. As a kind of preliminary word to 
the wise, a few of this year’s best ‘‘ values” 
are sketched on this page, and others of 
them are described. 

The dainty corset cover shown in the 
second illustration, finely hand-made and 
delicately hand-embroidered on an excel- 
lent quality of nainsook, is more than 
usually good value at $1.50. It is always 
possible to get corset covers at this price, 
but they are ordinarily coarsely embroid- 
ered on a very coarse quality of material, 
and unlaundered. This is on fine materials 
carefully worked and daintily laundered. 

The petticoat shown with this corset 
cover is a lovely one, lace trimmed and 
beautifully embroidered on very sheer 
nainsook. The model is a new one and so 
well cut that it fits perfectly around the 
waist and hips, and yet gives freedom for 
dancing or walking. It is most reason- 
ably priced for the January sales. 


VERY excellent value is found in the 

gown pictured in the first sketch. 
It isa French, hand-madegown with dainty 
embroideries and laces, and of a fine quality 
of nainsook. _It is made in a most pretty 
and becoming model carefully cut to fit. 
Another very lovely gown is drawn in 


Note — This department is devoted, month 
by month, to a selection of new things from 
the best shops. Vanity Fair will on request 
tell you the name and address of the shops 
where any article shown here may be pur- 
chased; or, if more convenient to you, Vanity 
Fair will be glad to buy for you on receipt 
of cheque or money order any articles des- 
cribed in this department. 


the lower right hand corner. The em- 
broidery on it is unusually well done and 
the lace edging is very fine. The material 
is a sheer nainsook, and the model, espec- 
ially the line of the neck, is charmingly 
graceful and becoming, 

One of the newest types of combination, 
much liked this season, is illustrated on 
the third figure. It is composed of a 
decorative underbodice of shadow lace of 
a good quality finished with beading of 
embroidery, with ribbon straps over the 
shoulder, which, of course. may be dropped 
for evening wear, and culotte drawers cut 
to fit well around the hips and to shirr into 
the band of embroidery beading edged 
with German Valenciennes lace which 
finishes them at the knee. 


RETTY mandarin coats, making 

youthful and becoming negligees, are 
offered in lovely crépe-de-chines, of almost 
any imaginable shade. They are elab- 
orately and beautifully embroidered, as 
are all the creations of the Japanese, in 
cherry blossoms, lilies, roses and chry- 
santhemums, and are lined with India silk 
over a warm interlining. The price is $5.90. 

Some very attractive French drawers 
of nainsook, which are not shown in 
the illustrations, because there was not 
sufficient space, delicately embroidered 
by hand, in pretty designs, the work very 


























finely and carefully done, will be sold in 
January for $2.00, $2.50 and $2.75 a pair. 

At the same shop will be shown a lovely 
French gown beautifully hand-embroidered 
and elaborately trimmed with fine German 
Valenciennes lace for $7.90. This is the 
type of gown usually sold for about $10.50. 

A small shop on the avenue is going to 
have some very good things in January in 
the way of underbodices and underwear. 
The former will be shown at prices that 
are more than ordinarily reasonable. For 
instance, a very pretty crépe-de-chine 
underbodice trimmed front and back with 
lace patterned in silk thread, will be $1.75. 
Lovely underbodices of India silk, crépe-de- 
chine, and chiffon elaborately trimmed 
with lace and ribbon will be priced from 
$1.75 to $2.00. 


VERY simple but becoming negligee 

of wool albatross will be shown at 
another shop, in a so-called Grecian model. 
It has long, straight lines; the elbow sleeves 
are cut in one piece with the body of the 
gown. They end attractively in points, 
and are trimmed like the neck with soft 
white marabout. A _ pretty chain-like 
silk cord, ending in a ball, fastens it in front. 
The gown is to be shown in white lined 
with light pink or blue, also pink or light 
blue lined with the same shades. The 
price will be $9.75. 

Another special priced room gown or 
saut-de-lit, is of Zenanna cloth — which 
is a silk matelassé with a wool back that 
gives the delightful warmth so appre- 
ciated in the winter, without any dis- 
agreeable additional weight. It is very 
straight and loose, with a shawl collar and 
turnback cuffs, and sells for $16.50 
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Shadow lace prettily orna- 
ments this popular com- 
bination, with shoulder 


A skirt, fitting well and giv- 
ing freedom about the feet; 
price, $7.50; a hand-em- 
roidered corset cover, $1.50 


An odd and becoming cut serves 
in lieu of ornamentation on this 
dainty sleeveless, nainsook 
gown; which is priced $2.25 


An unusually dainty effect is given 
a hand-embroidered gown by a 
lace edge finishing the bottom, the 
price, $5.95, is of special interest 


straps of ribbon, $2.95 
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A little cap which follows the contour of the 
head, is made by lacing together with strands of 
pearls bands of gold insertion of various widths 


CAPPING THE THEATRE COSTUME 


HE theatre cap has many and varied 

interpretations, but gold or silver 
lace and metal tissues are undoubtedly 
the most favored materials for the mak- 
ing of this fascinating addition to the 
evening toilette. 

The Dutch cap, or the modification 
of it made so popular by Mrs. Castle, is 
much favored. Metal all-over lace or 
net is used for the cap proper, and the 
wired points are edged with tiny metal 
flowers, slightly tinted. A small, close 
bunch of these or a wreath is used in 
addition. Many mob caps are made 


pearls. 


with a full, soft, transparent crown of 
metal net, and with a plaited frill of lace 
as brim. Around the crown is likely to 
be the inevitable band of fur, and one 
often sees a full, stiff, double ruffle of tulle 
surmounting this. Should gold tissue 
be selected, skunk is usually the fur, and 
with it is often combined brown tulle. If 
silver lace is preferred, this is trimmed with 
a tiny band of unspotted ermine and a 
tall frill of tulle, either all white or black 
and white combined. These tulle frills 
are sometimes laid in very fine plaits and 
wired. The wires used, however, are so fine 


Caps from Lord and Taylor 


A foundation of silver tissue is worked with an 
elaborate design in silver cord and studded with 
Strands of pearls are pendent at the ears 











that they are not noticeable. So called 
“hats” are made with a transparent crown 
of metal tissue and a tiny wired brim. 

Lina Cavalieri, at this season’s premiére 
of the Théatre Frangais, wore a theatre hat 
that was almost exactly like the coronet 
of an English Duchess. The cap, or crown, 
was of gathered velvet, and the outer brim 
of gold lace, richly ornamented in relief. 
This beautiful actress, however, with her 
perfectly modeled little head, can wear 
successfully an extreme headdress which 
another less beautiful woman could not 
dare to venture. 












































The effect of a helmet is given a cap of all-over gola ‘ace 
by the wired wings on each side. These are made of 
the gold lace, lightly spangled with tiny gold pastilles 









A theatre cap for the débutante is made of rhinestone-studded 
gold lace, and is given definite form by a bandeau of brocade. 
The flowers are of old-gold tissue with tiny buds for tassels 
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The wound-around drapery of a satin A scant little bodice of crystal and pearl em- Very full flounces produce extraordinary 
skirt is caught at the waist by a rosette broidery, from which is hung a shirred tunic of breadth just above the knees in a gown 
which represents the main decorative motif white tulle, which in turn flares over a white of gold taffeta with sleeves and collar of 
in an all-black dress of satin and lace satin underskirt embroidered with crystals lace. Paradise trims the brown velvet hat 
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A naively charming dress of gray velvet, Poiret achieves a stunning suit by belting A many tiered skirt leads up to a simple 
with an oddly placed flounce giving the coat in its entire circumference, belting kimono bodice in a dress of dark green 
the effect of a tunic, and a simple the skirt across the knees, and affixing a taffeta, which is trimmed with a rolling col- 
bodice trimmed by a narrow collar of satin scarf weighted with a gorgeous ornament lar of white satin and flat buttons of jet 


WHAT THE PARISIENNE WEARS, MORNING, NOON, AND NIGHT 
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THE PLASTIC ART OF THE CORSETIERE 


As Deftly and as Delicately as the Sculptor Handles His Clay, Does the Modern 
Corsetiére Mold the Figure into Lines of Beauty 





v 


Lovely lithe lines are induced by a well cut 
brassiere and a rather staunchly 


O THE subtle art of the corsetiére — 

for modern corsetry has certainly be- 
come an art — may be attributed the ease 
of movement and lovely untrammelled 
grace of pose, which the modern woman 
reckons among her greatest charms. 
The gown of to-day, with its swathing 
folds, its flowing tunics, its bouffant pann- 
iers and ruffles, depends|for its comolete 
effect upon a discreet exaggeration of at- 
titude on the part of the woman who wears 
it. By this means is the charm of the 
natural figure conveyed through volumin- 
ous draperies. To detract not one iota 
from freedom of poise, and, at the same 
time, to induce perfect harmony of pro- 
portions in the average figure is the task 
set the corsetiére, and this task has been 
accomplished with unqualified success. 


HE modern corset is a wonderful con- 

trivance. Light and supple, it seems, 
when off the body quite inadequate for 
the difficult work which it has to accom- 
plish. Nevertheless it does perform its 
allotted function with a subtlety and 
effectiveness little short of the marvelous. 
Never does it resort to force, rather by 
dint of gentle but persistent persuasion, 
are its miracles wrought in the silhouette. 
Under its skillful ministrations curves that 
are too pronounced are eliminated, and the 
harsh lines of angularity are smoothed 
away. The corset worn with a street 
suit is, as a rule, a fairly substantial gar- 
ment, boned in its entire circumference 
for the average figure, but boned so flex- 
ibly that it never interferes with natural- 
ness of carriage. Silk broché, as shown in 
the illustration at the upper left of the 


page, is many times used for this corset, 
and sometimes embroidered batiste is em- 
ployed. In accordance with the vogue for 
color in underdress, tiny figures embroi- 
dered in pastel shades appear upon many 
of the new corsets. The model illustrated 


is of white silk brocade with a long un- 
boned skirt, cut away in the front that the 
wearer may be comfortable when seated. 


















For side-saddle the corsetiére has cut 
away the right hip of a riding corset 


Supplementing it, and holding the bust 
back and shoulders in perfect control, is a 
brassiere of filet lace and broderie Anglaise, 
made without boning, but shaped in such 
a way as to induce beauty of contour. 


N THE corset for afternoon dress, when 

draperies are more voluminous, and in 
consequence, relaxed lines are desired, 
greater latitude is allowed, and the 
type adopted depends entirely upon the 
requirements of the wearer’s figure. For 
the woman of slender or 
average proportions, tricot 
imparts a delightful soft- 
ness of contour, not obtain- 

Models from Mme. Schwartz 


able through any other medium. Even the 
rather well developed woman finds the new 
and more firmly woven tricots quite practi- 
cal. Elastic webbing is, however, the mate- 
rial par excellence for the heavy figure and 
entire corsets, boned as an ordinary corset, 
are made of this texture. More frequently, 
however, the elastic hip-confiner or slip 
on is worn beneath a corset of batiste or 
brocade. The slip-on is also worn by the 
woman of average proportions for negligee 
dress; but she who is possessed of a slender 
figure oftentimes adopts simply a ribbon 
girdle with the modern straight garments. 


OF THE dancing corset, the varieties 
are infinite. All of them are cut away 
to mere girdles above the waist, but made 
long to hold the hips firmly in control. 
In the sketch below is shown a dancing 
corset of silk tricot so supple in texture 
that it will take on every lithe line of the 
body, yet so skillfully constructed that it 
affords ample support for the slender or 
average figure. With this corset is worn an 
unboned brassiere of the same material. 


The wearer of this supple tricot casement may 
indulge in the graceful abandon of the dance 
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TOUCHES THAT: TELL 


The Flash of a Flower, the Demure Tilt of Her Hat, the Beauty of a Jewel 
She Wears—It Is for These a Woman Is Remembered 


OU pass a 
woman on 
the _ street. 


She is charm- 
ing. What is it you 
recall when she is 
gone? Her gown, 
her hat, the color of 
her hair? No, the 
warm splash of color 
made by a brilliant 
flower nesting amid 
her furs. You sit, 
by chance, opposite 
a vivacious creature 
at dinner, and what 
pleasant memory of 
her lingers with you 
for weeks? That of 
a wonderful, carved intaglio ring she wore. 
Your hostess introduces you to a visiting 
friend, and ever afterward you remember 
the unique pin with which her coiffure was 
dressed. These are the touches that tell,the 
things which speak of art in dress. Per- 
fection is made up of trifles, but perfection 
is no trifle. It is upon the crowning detail 
that the success or failure of a costume 
many times depends; and it is to a nice 
sense of appropriateness in little things 
that many a woman owes the comforting 
reputation of being always enviably well- 
dressed and gowned with individuality. 





Giving an indescribable 
cachet and topping a 
green duvetyn suit, a 
quaint little Niniche 
hat exposes to view 
the wearer’s coiffure 


FRENCH rtist-dressmaker has said 

that there should be in every toilette 
one striking, decorative motif, and that 
detail and design should all lead up to this. 
It is not difficult to conceive of a beautiful 
costume built about a piece of old jewelry 
or a bit of fine lace, and women possessing 
such precious heirlooms will do well to 
take them into consideration when plan- 
ning the season’s wardrobe. In this way, 
the owner of three beautiful cameos has 
turned them to good account. Two of 
them she had rimmed with brilliants, 
and made into buckles for cloth-of-gold 
slippers. These she wears with a dance 
frock of warm amber tints, trimmed with 
godet lace in mellow brown, and orna- 
mented with the third cameo set in a 
diamond-mounted brooch. 


T a special performance held at a lead- 

ing playhouse, a lovely coiffure caught 
the eye. A large, black velvet flower stud- 
ded with rhinestones was placed above the 
left ear in the perfectly dressed, pre- 
maturely gray hair which crowned a 
youthful face. Drawn over the shoulders 
and completing the picture was a brocaded 
chiffon peau de tigre wrap, with rolling 
collar and cuffs of spotted leopard skin. 
Giving an indescribable cachet, and 
topping a dark green duvetyn suit, the 
quaint little Niniche hat sketched above 
was worn on Fifth Avenue during the 
morning shopping hours. Of black velvet, 
with a fluting of ribbon running across the 
upper part of the split back brim, it dis- 
played the beauty of the wearer’s ex- 
quisitely arranged hair. A single corsage 





flower of orange tone contributed an 
arresting touch of color to the costume. 


Bing corsage flower both for daytime 
and evening wear has, indeed, become 
a necessary adjunct, and though yellow 
seems to predominate for street dress, one 
may choose from many shades and varie- 
ties for the evening toilette. Some of the 
more extreme corsage arrangements with 
their many pendants of flowers come peri- 
lously near being formal bridal bouquets. 





Such a ring as the carnelian intaglio 
of Grecian figures worn by Florence 
Reed, becomes for the beholder the 
Magnetic point of her costume 


Butterflies, too, are worn both on hats 
and evening gowns. One made of emerald 
paillettes decorates the corsage of an im- 
ported, black evening gown. Tulle and 
lace butterflies are used on many after- 
noon gowns and evening frocks. Another 
fantasy of the moment is adjusting a 
bow of brown moire at the middle of the 
waistline in the back. This bow con- 
sists only of four loops of ribbon four inches 
wide. It seems to give an attractive note 
of contrast to a frock in cloth or velvet of 
almost any color, either light or dark. 
Suéde leather sets, consisting of medium 
width belt and cuffs, completely transform 
a simple gown of blue serge or any other 
dark cloth. These sets are imported in the 
raspberry shades and in olive-green. Red 
leather bands are worn about round, black 
velvet walking hats, which are without 
other trimming. A rose in dark red patent 
leather is used on a little velours hat with a 
silk band, which bears Poiret’s name. 


CHARMING girdle, sketched at the 

bottom of the page, appeared on a 
tailored suit when the coat was removed 
during tea hour at the Ritz. It was of 
very wide, black velvet fastened at the side 
beneath three varicolored,crushed silk roses. 
Another girdle, valuable in modernizing 
a last year’s frock, is of Venetian knit silk, 
preferably in black. It is doubled about 
what was once the accepted waist-line, and 
allowed to hang loosely down the back, 
the ends being carelessly knotted. This 


strip of silk can be 
used also as a stole, 
with ends hanging 
down the front, by 
the woman who finds 
the contact of fur 
irritating. 






OP-BOOTS of 
Russian leather, 
such as were intro- 
duced by  Poiret, 













recommend _ them- \) 

selves : for comfort ‘Teenie. ane 

and chic. An ultra- placing a black velvet 

smart Frenchwoman_ flower studded with 
h h d rhinestones in the pre- 

wore, the other day, maturely gray hairwhich 


with her copper duv- framed a youthful face 
etyn suit, such a pair 

of tan top-boots which, she was quite frank 
to admit, she had purchased ready-made 
at a very fashionable, New York boot shop. 
Tango slippers, may after all, have a 
short life. Many women have already 
returned to their allegiance to the well-cut 
satin slipper with Louis Quinze heels be- 
cause they believe it to be infinitely more 
becoming when worn with an evening 
dress. This season’s patent leather walking 
shoes differ from those worn last year in 
that the colored cloth tops are made to 
imitate more perfectly the real spat; the 
cloth is continued to the sole of the shoe 
and so gives the effect of a strap. Pearl 
gray spats are smarter than white this 
year, but the most popular shade is faun, 
which harmonizes with costumes of any 
color. Of course, such shoes are for street 
wear. A woman who has just returned from 
Paris has brought with her, to wear with a 
Paquin costume of dregs-of-wine duvetyn, 
a charming pair of low shoes of gun metal 
leather with straps and buckles and heels 
of patent leather. 


ARIS tells us that once more we are 

to be permitted to look upon the 
exquisite, shell-like curve of a woman’s 
ear. Coiffures seen at the opera and play, 
plainly evidence this new fashion, which 
also has brought in its wake a revival of 
earrings. Tempting the eye and the purse, 
these earrings come in lovely designs, of 
real gems, and imitation, or semi-precious 
stones, set in platinum. Good news to the 
woman who loves emeralds, yet finds the 
cost of genuine jewels prohibitive, is the 
tidings of some excellent imitations set in 
platinum and with small diamonds pen- 
dant, to be had at a 
price very reason- 
able considering 
their great. beauty. 
A very attractive 


young widow of \\\ 






high social position } 


was recently seen i if Pan 


\\ 
wearing jet pen- “a 
dants, and extremely | 
lovely and smart 


Seen during tea hour at 
the Ritz; a girdle of vel- 
vet fastening beneath 
variously colored roses 


they looked on the 
lobe of her care- 
fully exposed ear. 
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Looped gracefully about the edge of the double 
tunic and outlining the right shoulder, pink silk 
poppies achieve a delightful color effect in a 
dance frock, of which tunic and bodice are old- 
blue chiffon and the foundation is white charmeuse 


like suggestion. 


THE naive finish of the neck the débutante’s dance frock 

owes much of itscharm. No longer does an arbitrary rule pre- 
vail whereby it must be cut round, or square, or V-shaped. The 
law of becomingness decides its line and the manner of its treat- 
ment. It may be regular or irregular, quite high or discreetly low. 
“ About likeachild’sfrock” is the fashion after which a great French 
dressmaker cuts the necks of many of the gowns which he makes 
for the younger set,and like the gowns of a little girl, they slip about 
artlessly when worn. That the lovely line of throat and shoulder 
be not marred, is the only condition imposed upon the costumer, 
which condition has been carefully regarded in the gowns above. 


In the sway of the dance the scalloped tunic 
of this all-white gown gives a distinctly petal- 
The charmeuse slip is en- 
tirely veiled with chiffon, and pale pink rose 
buds give a touch of color at the waist 

















Advantage has been taken of the very scant measure 
of elaboration which is permitted the debutante 
by embroidering, quite heavily, with white silk 
the pink silk tulle which veils the bodice and 
makes the two tunics of a white messaline gown 


¢ IRDLES, too, follow the accepted law of carelessness, and are 
no longer “made,” but knotted afresh for each wearing. 
Many of them are fashioned of the broad sash ribbon, the use of 
which has been heretofore confined exclusively to the schoolgirl’s 
wardrobe. Moire ribbon girdles the third frock pictured above. 
Wound loosely twice about the waist, it continues in long ends at 
the left side. The big, butterfly bow placed precisely at the back 
of the waist, a recent caprice of fashion, seems especially intended 
for youth; and when tulle or chiffon is used, as it many times is, 
the dainty softness of the filmy fluff is indescribably charming. 
Tiny crystals are sometimes applied to these airy textures. 


Models from Hollander & Co. 
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398, Fifth Avenue, New York 

PARIS: 10 Rue de la Paix LONDON: 7 Old Bond Street 

BERLIN VIENNA ROME NICE CARLSBAD 
Sole Agencies: 

#;, Philadelphia: Walnut St. at 16th Boston: 416 Boylston Street 

\ Washington; F &1 Ith Streets NW Readings 351 Penn Street 

St. Louis: Locust Street at 10th San Francisco: 219 Post Street 


LABORATORIES AND ATELIERS: CRETEIL. (Seine) FRANCE 














Copyright Design 








Técla Pearls, 
Sapphires, Emeralds and 
Rubies are wonderful scientific 
Teproductions, possessing the 
identical lustre, colour, and weight 
of natural gems. They are mounted 
with genuine diamonds only 
in platinum and_ gold settings 
of great artistic beauty 
and _ individuality. 
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An effect entirely disproportionate to 
the simple means which accomplish it 
is achieved by pipings of brick red 
on a gown of white brocaded satin 


As Florence Reed Dresses the Part 








Over a skirt consisting of three flounces of delicate 
white lace, a tunic of supple taffeta in an ashes-of-rose 
tone is cleverly manipulated to produce the “bunched 
up” back drapery, much favored of Paris. Bretelles 
of the taffeta strap the white chiffon blouse which 
completes this costume worn by Florence Reed, 
erstwhile heroine of “The Girl and the Pennant.” 
Miss Reed is about to appear in “The Yellow 
Ticket,” a drama of modern Russian life 































A lovely black and white effect produced through the medium 
of white chiffon, black lace, black velvet, pearls, and skunk, 
and eminently well fitted to Miss Reed’s individual type. 
Through the tissue of the skirt the lace underd 
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Suggestions for 
Weddings 


END us the color scheme for your wedding, the 
number of guests expected at the reception and the 
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size of the bridal party, and we will be pleased to A 

send you suggestions of DEAN’S latest New York ideas. (a 
t 

These will include prices of DEAN’S famous Wedding us 
Cake in boxes with monograms of distinctive design, the (3 


Bride’s Cake, containing special gifts, unusual favors for 
the bridal party, cases for ices, special confetti, the bride’s 
cake knife, the marriage service book and wedding 
certificate, the wedding gift record, etc. 
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In sixty years 


no Sale Like this 


at “The Linen Store” 






At our Annual January Sales heretofore it has been 
our custom to select certain lines on which we made 
important reductions. 


In addition to these important reductions this year 
we will allow an extra 10% on every article in our 
entire range of Housekeeping Goods. 








This means that in many cases the reductions will amount to 
as much as 30% 











Because of this every one of our 400 patterns in 
Table Linen is reduced at least 10%. 


And “reduced prices” at “The Linen Store” means 
reduced prices. Every one knows that! 


A price of “‘$4.00 reduced from $5.00” means that the 
price is really reduced from $5.00 and that $5.00 is our 
regular price and fair value anywhere. 


We are as careful regarding the integrity of our adver- 
tising as we are about the reliability of our Linens. 








The sale includes Table Linens, Bed Linens, Towels, 
Bed Coverings, Lingerie, Neckwear, Women’s Outer 
Garments, etc. 


Illustrated Booklet quoting prices in detail, free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Ave., 33d & 34th Sts., New York 




















Reg. Trade-Mark 
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Commencing Monday, January 5th, 1914 


ANNUAL JANUARY SALE 


of Fine French Handmade Lingerie 
for Women, Misses and Children 


pro years we have held this once a year selling event of the most 
wanted underwear at the most wanted prices. 








Fok 34 years our children’s underwear has been the acknowledged 
standard in material, workmanship and size. 


E are building a reputation for Women’s Fine Lingerie on the same 
fonndations of style, workmanship and material at moderate prices. 


Prices are 14, to \% less for this sale 


SPACE ALLOWS MENTION OF ONLY A FEW NUMBERS 












Women’s French Gowns, em- 


broidered sleeve and yoke. $1.59 


Women’s French Gowns, laun- 
dered. Elaborately embroidered $2.95 


Women’s French Combinations, 


princess style, embroidered. $1.75 


Women’s French Chemises, many 
Irish Lace medallion trimmed, 
ten styles. $1.95 


Women’s French Drawers, hand- 
made, embroidered, ten styles.$ .95 


Women’s French Drawers, em- 


Children’s French Drawers, lace 

trimmed ruffle, feather-stitched. 
2to 4 yrs.$ 

6 to 8 yrs. 


89 
99 


10 to 12 yrs. 1.29 
14 to 16 yrs. 1.49 


Children’s French Knickers, scal- 


Women’s French Combinations, broidered and lace trimmed, loped ruffle. 2to 4 yrs.$ .55 
several styles. $3.95 five styles. $3.95 : po bs yrs. = 
i 2 10 to 12 yrs. 49 
, h binati Misses’ French Gowns, Kimono : : 
piped ae Combinations, .50 Sleeve, two styles. 1.95 Children’s French Night owns, 
: tucks and feather-stitched yoke. 
Women’s French Petticoats with Misses’ French Skirts, double 6 to 10 yrs. $1.50 


embroidered sprays above 
scallops, three styles. 


Women’s French Chemises, hand- 
made, embroidered, twelve 
styles. $ .95 


$1.95 





hem scalloped, lengths, 32 to 36. $1.45 


Children’s French Baby Waist 
Skirts, Scalloped ruffle, feather- 
stitched. I to 3 yrs.$ .89 

4 to 8 yrs. 1.25 


I2 to 16 yrs. 1.95 


Children’s French Baby Waist 
cor laundered, embroidered 
ruffle 


I to 3 yrs. $1.75 


4 to 8 yrs. 2.25 








Mail orders will be filled on 
these goods as long as gar- 
ments are in stock. Customers 
are urged to call if possible. 











Included in this sale is a most 
complete showing of fine 
domestic lingerie for women, 
misses, and children. 











We are showing the largest, 
most complete, and most 
varied stocks of children’s 
underwear in New York City. 

















100-PAGE WINTER CATALOGUE AND SEPARATE BABY BOOK MAILED UPON REQUEST 





FIFTH AVENUE . 






At Thirty-Fifth Street - 


Telephone 1234 Greeley 





NEW YORK 
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‘ ‘T= woman tempted me and I did 

buy,” paraphrased the Daughter 
of Eve. ‘The Garden was set with chif- 
fons and filmy, alluring laces; and dainty 
sweet perfumes and tea. Only it wasn’t 
really a garden but a lovely little shop 
done by Elsie de Wolfe in her happiest 
style.” And she who had fallen went 
on to tell of her temptation. 


pal a boudoir all of palest pink, hand- 
made lingerie of cobwebby laces and 
gossamer muslins displays its dainty 
charms, and evening gowns and robes 
d’intérieur flaunt their more gorgeous 
beauty. From the dressing-table a 
subtle perfume, boasting the distinction of 
being the !atest novelty, and bearing 
on its flask no label save only the name 
of the maker blown in the crystal of the 
bottle, lures the visitor to her undoing; 
the while from a second bottle, carelessly 
left open, rises a vague, insistent odor, 
called by an odd, Russian name. For 
a phial of this concentrated fragrance 
$5 seems a paltry ransom. The same 
“sum will effect a change in the ownership 
of a tiny bottle of a flower-sweet essence 
like the mingled scent of jasmine and 
crimson roses blown down the windings 
of a garden walk. For a larger bottle of 
thesame perfume a toll of $7.50 is exacted. 


F eesitidaageoee pitfall wherewith the 
astute costumer besets the path of 
unsuspecting customers is a perfume, 
proffered in a delicate bottle, which, for 
the sum of $5, seems to bring a bed of 
violets to the boudoir. Enameled holders, 
themselves bibelots of no mean artistic 
value, in still another instance, invite 
attention to their dainty burden of orien- 
tal scent. One perfume, especially en- 
ticing and a fad with a Viennese beauty, 
is bottled in a little flat flask readily 
stowed away in the traveling bag. The 
perfume is $5 and the little holders cost 
25 cents to $2. A new and pungent 
perfume follows in suggestion and name 
the illusive creation of a noted French 

















Told in Her Boudoir 


artist. The graceful bottle stands in a 
little plate which duplicates its delicate 
design. Two different scents are $10 each. 


We of wandering among the 
fair trappings of femininity, or of 
trying the effect of trailing robes, the 
visitor to this quaint establishment is 
regaled with tea served piping hot from 
the daintiest of trays. Well has the 
delightfully sophisticated magician pre- 
siding over these manifold allurements 
calculated the beneficent effect of the 
steaming beverage upon overtired nerves. 


A RELIABLE method of curling the 
hair by steam is the greatest find of the 
season for the “‘busy woman of leisure.” 
The process is simple and does away with 
hotirons. The hair thus curled will retain 
its wave for six months, which means 
that it need be done but once a season. 
The front hair will be waved for $20, 
and for $40 one may have the hair waved 
all over the head—really not an ex- 
travagant price when one considers the 
great'saving of time and labor effected by 
having the coiffure permanently in curl. 
For gray hair, which continues to be 
fashionable, this method is invaluable, 
as the heat of the iron constantly used 
gives a marring tinge of yellow to the 
locks. Hair which is neither gray nor 
brown is now lightly dusted with powder 
for evening toilet, and the white about 


the face is vastly becoming. A powder 
for this purpose, which may also be used 
on the skin, is well worth $2.50 the box. 


nner the stress of the advancing 
season take its toll from the roses of 
the cheeks, a little rouge will restore their 
bloom and no one will be the wiser. Few 
indeed are the women living in these 
ultramodern times who will hesitate to 
Tesort to this dainty artifice. A brunette 
rouge with unusually lasting qualities 
costs $1 the box. Another shade in 
orange tone gives an interesting effect, 
most becoming to many women. This 
costs $1. Traceable to the lavender pow- 
der on her dressing-table is the delicate 
fairness of the Parisienne under artificial 
light, and an exclusive shop which ex- 
ploits the conceits of Paris sells this pow- 
der for $2.50 a box. 


ESPITE the sinuous lines of fash- 

ion, most persistently emphasized 
in the gowns shown by the little 
shops of the byways, angularity of cheek 
and neck are in nowise desirable, and to 
the woman threatened with this blight 
hope comes in the form of a famous oil 
guaranteed to produce youthful firmness 
of contour. For $1 a generous bottle of 
this wonder-working ointment may be 
obtained, which, used with massage each 
night, promises immunity from the 
soul-ravishing woes of “over thinness.” 





eed chin pagent greatly to the 
comfort of the traveler comes a won- 
derful, cucumber emulsion, which will 
keep the hands firm and white through 
the exigencies of tour by motor or train, 
This emulsion costs $2 the bottle, and the 
dispenser thereof strongly advocates a 
few simple exercises and a thorough 
massage each night, to assure the perfec. 
tion of shape and lily-white delicacy of 
texture which should always characterize 
the hands of a gentlewoman. With the 
emulsion may be had a milk having other 
ingredients and a cream to do away with 
the unsightly and painful hangnail, one 
of the penalties too often imposed by 
cold weather. The milk is $1.25 the 
box and the cream, $1. 


PEEP into the boudoir of the woman 
of fashion disproves the saying of Solo- 
mon that there is nothing new under the 
sun. There is everything new, and each 
moment sees a change. The gifts of 
Christmas have added a wealth of novel- 
ties, and fresh conceits, by sheer charm, 
win annexation every day. Little boxes 
of six art glass jars are to be had in dif- 
ferent colors, for.créme de jour, creme de 
nuit, vanishing cream, cleansing cream, 
rouge jelly for the cheeks and lips, and 
Egyptian black for the eyes. The jars 
in the case, but minus all contents, cost 
$10. Of art glass too, in cherry, green, 
or amethyst, are jars for powder and 
tall, graceful bottles for toilet-water and 
lotions, at $1 and $2 each. The three 
essential creams, cleansing, nourishing, 
and vanishing, are put up daintily in art 
glass receptacles at $1 to $1.50 the jar. 
The purpose of the last-named cream is to 
“‘set”’ the powder, as it Were. A famous 
cleansing cream is $2 the good-sized jar. 
A Chinese basket affair made of orange- 
painted straw, battered and flattened but 
wholly artistic, holds a dozen cheesecloth 
bags of pungent salts, which claim to do 
wonders for the skin. One bag is used 
for a bath, and the unique basket with a 
dozen such bags costs $7.75. 





bottle of the rare and 
exquisite new Flower 
Drops (extract). Enclose 
only 20c to defray packing 
and postage. This per- 
fume is one of the very 
latest creations, and comes 
in eight odors. Madefrom 
the real flowers by a process that makes 
lasting the fascinating fragrance of the 
blossoms themselves. 


Trade MarkRegistered 
lege’ 
L } 2 4 ps 


dealer’. 
$1.00 per ounce at your dealer's 





We are making this offer of a 
large sample bottle for only 20c to intro- 
duce Rieger’s Flower Drops Extract every 
place. Most dealers carry it, but if your 
dealer does not have it, send today for 
the large sample bottle. You will be more 
delighted with this per- 
fume which gives you 
the fragance of a thou- 
sand blossomsthan with 
any other perfume. 
It is something new and 
entirely different. 
Write Now 
— 4 he hove BB 7 this now, today. 
will be delighted with this sample. 

Paul Rieger & Company 
260 First Street San Francisco, Cal. 


trial 
En- 
sample bottle of this 
ou 


before this introductory 
bottle offer is withdrawn. 





Send 20c 
for Trial 
Bottle . 


gen today for a trial j 















Ask your local dealer to order an Ovida on 







15-17 West 38th Street 








‘approval, ot send us your tight bust measurement with 
'$3.50 or $5.00—if after wearing two days, you do not think it the most Ideal Figure-Shaping! 
and Health-Making garment ever invented, retum it at our expense and get your money back. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED STYLE BOOK 
OVIDA COMPANY 
; Dept. s 
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Hygiene, made in sizes from Bi for SEP 00.5. 
Stores kad Corseti ‘ 
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Don’t use poor face cream. Above is 
one of many indorsements for my cold 
cream containing pure Russian oils— 
no animal fats. Price, soc., $1, $1.5¢ 
a jar. 


LA AAR A 


No woman wants to have gray hair. 
Chromade hair tonic is absolutely not a 
dye, but nourishes the roots and re- 
stores the natural color. $1 a bottle. 


LORA S. GILMAN 
200 West 72d St., New York 
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& ... Hosiery 


Let the New Year Cement 
the Friendships of the Past 


One of the greatest pleasures of life is to be surrounded by 
friends to whom we may turn at all times. It is but a short 
step from the friends with whom we may commune to the 
friends who claim our affection through faithful service. 


In this latter category stands “ONYX”—an inanimate 
friend, to be sure, but behind that ‘‘Symbol of Quality” 
stands anorganization of men whose one purpose is to protect 
the millions of friends that they have already made and to 
Deserve the Confidence and Regard of newerones to come. 


Let us, then, at the beginning of this new year, mutually 
resolve to strengthen our friendships of the past—yow in 
greater Confidence in your protecting brand, and we in the firm 
purpose of raising still higher the standard for which “ONYX” 
stands— QUALITY, VALUE and FAITHFUL SERVICE! 


The following selections of the ‘‘ONYX’’ line 
typify the fulfilment of all that we have pledged 


you in the name of this famous brand. 


Silk Hosiery for Women: 


251— Women’s No. 498—“ONYX” Pure No. 106—Women’s “ONYX” Pure 


“ONYX” Pure Thread Thread Silk in Black and all Thread Silk—the extraordinary 
Silk with Lisle Sole colors, Twenty-nine inches value—best made in America— 
and Lisle Garter long. Extra Wide and every possible shade or color 


Top—Black and Elastic at Top. The “Gar- as . A 
a caters ay ter Top” and SOLE of rie 4 ~~ bay B Gold, 
wonderful SILK LISLE give extra Ink, OKy, Emerald, bronze, 


value, the strength at points of wear, Suede, Purple and all 
utmost ob- preventing Garters from colors to match shoe 
tainable at cutting and toes from going or gown. Every pair 
$1.00 through. $1.50 guaranteed. $2.00 


Silk Hostery for Men: 


No. 515—Men’s “ONYX” No. 620—Men’s “ONYX” 
Pure Silk in Black Pure Silk in Black 
and. All..Colers;s and Colors; Lisle 
“Dub’l” Lisle Sole Lined. Sole and 
and High Spliced High Spliced Heel. 

Heel. Best for the Best for the 
money. $1.00 per money. $1.50 
pair. per pair. 


ar 
‘‘Pointex’’ Heel 
@ device which replaces the 
old square splicing and 
gives a slim and grace- 
ful appearance to 
the ankle is 
found exclu- 
sively in 


“Onyx”? Hostery 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Lord & Taylor 


New York 
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No longer worn only with a coat, the 
waistcoat now forms part of the blouse 


HEN, too, January is the gayest part 

of the season, and it is pleasant 
to have a perfectly fresh suit of the 
newest mode for immediate wear. A 
simple suit, at once smart and con- 
servative, is shown on this page. The 
suit sketched is one of the January offer- 
ings at $29.75. The model combines 
several of the season’s best features, and 
is not an extreme style. The material 
is a Bayadere broadcloth, one of the 
season’s best materials in point to wear 
as well as of style, and one not likely 
to go out quickly. Fur, instead of the 
self-color velvet, may be used to trim the 
coat which has a back of novel design, 
in interesting contrast to the extreme 
simplicity of the front. The skirt is a 
two-tiered model, finished at the belt in 
back with a soft, little bow of the cloth 
and is no less adaptable than the coat, as 
the shape of the upper tunic may be 
changed for another season, or bands of 


The Mid-Winter Replenishing 


(Continued from page 67) 





fur may be added with 
pleasing effect if desired. 

The simple _ tailored 
linen shirt, shown at the 
right on this page, is an 
excellent model for golf, 
tennis, or general morn- 
ing wear. It is sensibly 
but prettily made of an 
excellent quality of heavy 
handkerchief linen, and is 
sold for $4.95. 


HE fancy blouseshown 

at the left of the page 
is one of the newest expon- 
ents of taffeta combined 
with chiffon of the same 
shade. {t is a variation 
of the waistcoat effect 
which is as popular as 
ever. The front and 
back are of taffeta, while 
the sleeves and under- 
arm portions are of 
chiffon. It is prettily 
piped with contrasting 
color in effective com- 
binations, one of which 
shows a lemon taffeta 
and chiffon piped in the 
popular bottle green, now 
rechristened Russian or 
Cossack green. The neck 
and sleeves are finished 
by a soft, shadow-lace 
frill. The price, $10.75, 
is exceedingly reasonable. 





















































An not shown 
here appears inasmart 
shop, in crépe de Chine 
and in soft taffeta. It 
is made without trimming 
of any sort and gains its 


charm through the at- smart and 











An Rieaatiel to 
Perfect Attire 
Is a Mood Corset 


—because it interprets in a dis- 
tinctive manner the very ideal 
of modern supple, free, easy and 
graceful figures. 


A New Lightweight Corset 
for Southern Wear 

has been designed by Mme. Mood to 
meet the requirements of those who 
wish to enjoy the pleasures of the 
Southern Resorts—the dances, the 
long walks, and charming rides—with- 
out the encumbrance ofj corsets made 
of heavy, heating material. 


With a Mood Costume 


Frock, Dress, or Wrap, Mood corsets 
will assure absolute perfection in attire 
and attractiveness in carriage. 


Write For Free Portfolio 
of New Corset Models 


30 West 39th Street 
New York 













A tailor-made which is both 


conservative 


SS 





tractive arrangement of 
tucks and hemstitching, 
the becoming collar, and 
the pretty cuffs. In the 
changeable taffeta, it may 
be had in navy, taupe, a 
pretty rose tone or black, 
while in crépe de Chine, 
the colors are white, 
black, a soft peach-color, 
gold, taupe, tan, nattier 
blue, and Russian green. 
The fastenings are round 
ivory buttons. The value 
is unusually good at the 
January price of $6.95. 
A simple waist of écru 
net and lace in the same 
shop is lined with net, 
and has a pretty shoulder 
effect. The sleeves are 
quite full after an at- 
tractive French model 
that appeared earlier in 
the season. The little 
tie is of black moiré with 
a picot edge, and the 
price is $5.30. 


HE children are not 

neglected in these 
mid-winter sales — there 
are bargains for them as 
remarkable as those for 
their mothers. One little 
combination school dress 
for a child between eight 
and fourteen years of age, 
has a plain serge blouse 
with the new set-in sleeves 
of plaid serge and a 
plaited plaid serge skirt. 
It may be had in navy 
blue, brown, or wine, and 
in each case the broad, 
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The tailored blouse for sports or morning 
wear is a garment never out of fashion 


flat collar, the cuffs, and the girdle are 
of a contrasting shade of silk. The 
price for January is but $10.50. An 
excellent cold weather school coat for 
a little girl is made of a fine quality 
of Chinchilla cloth, double breasted, 
with a belted back, and has a military 
collar of velvet. It is lined throughout 
with flannel which adds to its warmth. 
The colors are navy blue, brown, or 
gray; and, for sizes from eight to four- 
teen years, the price is $9.75. 


R young girls of eighteen or nine- 
teen, lovely house and evening 
gowns are selling now at very much re- 
duced prices. A wool crépe in brown, 
navy blue, or black, has a skirt with two 
tunics scalloped-edged, and trimmed 
with buttons; the waist is made quite 
full, with revers of plaited net finished 
with shadow lace, and turned back cuffs 
edged with net. The price of this 
extremely attractive little dress is $19.75. 





Modish Millinery 


Maline, always becoming in 
millinery and for fancy head- 
dress, scarfs and draperies, is 
used this season in greater 
quantities than ever before. 


It answers the call for the 
diaphanous in women’s dress 


of Maline 


accessories. 


Dynamo Maline is the choice of malines, not alone 
because of its moisture-proof qualities, but because it retains 
its crispness under all sorts of weather conditions. 


Dynamo @ Maline 


Rain-proof 


—— Samay 





Moisture-proof 


The Superiority of Dynamo Maline is due to its electrical 
finish. It will not become sticky, as will ordinary chemically 
finished malines. If you have ever used Dynamo Maline 
you know this to be true. If not, try it. 


Send for 


newest 








the 1914 Maline Millin: Style Bulletin illustrating th 
ce taten eas ok tae Wek eae ss 


ers. Your copy is 


Latest Parisian Neckwear Novelty 


Dynamo Maline Medici Collar 
To obtain this MEDICI COLLAR, made 
of WHITE DYNAMO MALINE, send 25¢ in 
stamps and the name of your dealer, stating 
whether he carries Dynamo Maline, and the 
collar will be mailed promptly to your address. 
Perret, Gros & Million 
Largest Maline Manufacturers in the World 
13-15 West 20th Street, Dept. X, New York 
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Whatever you want-simple or elaborate 
anity Nai 


is ready to buy it for you 


Shopping, sometimes, is sheer pleasure. If you are in 
town, and have a free hour, and know just what you want 
and just where to get it — then you will enjoy purchasing 
it yourself. But when you are not in town, and when your 
local shops haven’t at all what you want, and you have 
no time to look for it — then you often may wish that some- 
one who was always in close touch with the best shops 
would step in and do the actual buying for you. 


This is exactly what Vanity Fair will do. To let Vanity 
Fair shop for you, you do not have to be a subscriber; and 
you pay us nothing for our services. All that is necessary is 
to tell us what you want, and enclose the appropriate remit- 


If you are 
a Man 


you surely have at this moment a gift to buy for someone. 
It may be a belated Christmas present — and there always 
is a wedding to provide for. At this season, halfway through 
the winter, there are usually some clothes to be secured — 
collars and ties anyway — and you can probably think of 
half a dozen new books you would like to read if you could 
get them easily. 


Speaking of collars and ties, gloves and hats and hosiery 
there is practically nothing made in London that cannot be 
had in two or three places along Fifth Avenue. These 
Vanity Fair will pick out for you with discretion. 


The four best sporting goods stores in the world are in 
New York. Tell us what golf balls or cartridges you use, 
and we can get them for you without any trouble. 


Merely tell us what you are in search of. 


tance. Thereupon Vanity Fair will buy for you, not alone 
any articles mentioned in its advertising or editorial pages, 
but also any other articles obtainable in New York City. 


The variety of the New York shops is so great, the range 
of things to be had then so comprehensive that we have 
not yet been asked to buy anything not easily procurable 
within a mile or two from our front door. And, as a reader 
in the South remarked in a recent letter, ‘It is certainly a 
pleasure to have my shopping done so easily. I am be- 
ginning to find out that the things selected for Vanity Fair 
by your shoppers are good in quality — which means every- 
thing to the purchaser who cannot see them for herself.” 


If you are a 
Woman 


there is much to buy for yourself and your household now 
that Christmas is over. Yet some items probably remain 
over from day to day on your shopping list. Vanity Fair 
plus the New York shops, will quickly remove them. 


This, as you know, is a month of “White Sales” — 
really good values can be had in the New York stores. 
Vanity Fair saves you a trip to town; perhaps more than 
one trip. 


Before the children go back to school there must be many 
things to buy for them. Children’s outfits are more and 
more a specialty with us — no doubt because the difficulty 
of buying them outside of the metropolis has led our readers 
to rely upon our knowledge of the famous New York shops 
that deal exclusively in them. 


If you know the exact cost, send cheque or money 


order; if you do not know, send approximate amount and Vanity Fair will return the balance if any 
remains after purchase; or simply inquire and we will tell you where the desired articles can be 


found, and what the price will be. 


Vanity Fair Shopping Service, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


For promptest consideration, address: 





From under a 
at the front o 
toque Paradise 


jet cabachon 
an evening 
jut out 


resembling fish scale, edged with a fluted 
frill of pale orange chiffon. 
is of pale orange chiffon, with shoulder 


The bodice 


its place. Each house 
has its own particular 
conception of what a 
tailor suit should be, 
and it is interesting to 
note that,while all adopt 
different methods, the 
final effect is much the 
same. Doucet has a 
penchant for long coats, 
full over the hips, with 
mannish waistcoats in 
striking color contrasts. 
Cloth in a golden brown 
shade, called mordore, 
which is displayed in 
their show rooms, was 
made up into a suit, 
the coat of which was 
long but semi-fitting— a welcome 
change after the ‘vague’ coats met 
with everywhere of late. The 
waistcoat, in this case, was of black 
velvet, worn over a chemisette of lace. 
A still newer note is struck in the next 
suit. It is of gorgeous cerise velvet, 
trimmed at the neck with an opossum 
collar. The semi-fitting coat has a 
high waist-line in front. The back 
part of the coat falls lower than the front 
and is folded under. With black velvet 


With The Dansant and 
Drama Paris is Gay 


(Continued from page 64) 


front remaining un- 
plaited. The tunic for / 
the afternoon tailor 

suits is losing its fluted 

line, and becoming more 

and more bell-shaped, / 
as seen in the illustra- 
tion at the lower left 
corner of page 63. Made 
of beautiful, golden 
brown velours de laines, 
with a short coat which 
follows exactly the lines 
of the tunic. This \ 
model, although it bears \ 
no label, is worthy of 
any big house because 
all its beauty lies in the 
cut and fit, and not at 
all in elaborate ornamentation. 
A suit of tan cloth, shown me 
recently is to be worn at Monte 
Carlo in January by Miss Alys Lorraine, 
the beautiful American prima donna, 
who has been such a success at the Paris 
Opera. It reveals the fact that the apron 
effect, introduced by Madame Cheruit 


and worn by her during her vacations 
at Hendaye during the past summer, still 
continues in vogue, and also that the 
short bolero will not, as many have said, 



































A toque with a towering aig- 
rette has the opening at the top 
concealed -by crosse feathers 


reveling in the modes of the moment, 
we are already, with characteristic 
restlessness, speculating upon what next 
season will bring. Let us take a peep 
into the future. First of all, white 
taffeta. Oh no, the Parisienne has, by 


straps of the silver embroidery. Where 
the draped tunic meets at the waist is a 
panaché of smaili black ostrich tips. Gold 
and silver tissue, inset with pearls and 
rhinestones, gives to the evening gowns of 
the moment an appearance suggestive of 
gorgeous jewelry. In the sway of the 
dance theeffectis indescribably charming 


HE tailor-made continues its — 
for Paris— extraordinary popular- 
ity. Of course, I do not mean the classic 
tailored gown. This is no longer the 
vogue, the supple, feminine, fantastic, 
coquettish French ¢éailleur having taken 


dresses it is not at all uncommon to see 
coats of vivid red, green or yellow. A 


coat shown by Bern- 
ard was of red cloth 
fastened down the 
front with large red 
bone buttons. Un- 
der the waistband, 
placed over the hips 
in this case, and 
fastened with a 
black jet buckle, was 
a plaited frill form- 
ing a basque, the 





A handbag of pink roses on tulle, anda 
gold mesh bag with bracelet handle 


quickly die a natural death. 
jaunty 


These 


short coats have tight sleeves 


in order that the 
semi-long fur or vel- 
vet coats, now so 
popular in Paris, 
may be more easily 
and quickly slipped 
on over them. 
It being mid-season 
we are now very well 
posted on winter 
styles, but instead of 
resting content and 


no means, tired of white, and especially 
of white taffeta! Perhaps the reason 
for its great popularity is that it com. 
bines so attractively with net, and net is 
to be the material par excellence. 


pease dressmakers are already working 
behind locked doors upon new models, 
and they are using quantities of what is 
called tulle d’Alengon, a thick, durable, 
washable tulle that wears well. Materials 
having an opalescent quality and called 
“nacrine” will be a novelty. These will 
be seen in shades of pink and green. 
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King Hooper Mansion 
Built in 1745 
Marbichead, Mass. Pe 





and Quaint Things 
for Your Home 


Do you want things for your home, 
collected from the fine old man- 
sions of New England? Quaint 
china, furniture, silver, jewels, 
pictures, and other furnishings 
that will add charm to your home. 


Write me what you want and what 
you care to pay, and | will submit 
sketches on approval. Maybe 
there is a certain thing you have 
been searching for in vain. Write 
me about it. 


I own the old King Hooper Man- 
sion, built at Marblehead, Mass- 
achusetts, in 1745. Itis filled with 
wonderful heirlooms and unusual 
things. For suggestions call or 
write to 


WILLIAM EDWARD SPALDING 


KING HOOPER SHOP 
561 Fifth Ave., New York 














Mayfair, Ine. 


Stationery and Toys 


This dainty minaret is made of wood, and hand- 
painted. The tunic can be had in any shade of 
l'rench taffeta silk and edged with different furs. 
The base of figure will answer for a pincushion. 
Price $12.00. Patent applied for. 


In one boudoir is my place, 

Mid the perfumed silken lace. 

I am neither maid nor pet, 

But a simple minaret. 

Still, I’m not a useless toy, 

F For my duty and my joy 

| Is to hold all odds and “sale, 
And on me you can depend. 

} While my beauty it adorns, 

j A silk bag my tunic forms, 


661-663 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Between 52nd and 53rd Sts. 































S TONING THE SKIN 
? FOR WINTRY WINDS 


a With just a little care the skin can be prepared to meet the 
? cold winds and climatic changes of eg f the skin is kept 
soft, velvety and free from dust, it will not become red, rough 
or unsightly, when you pass from hot roomsto cold air, or from 
a driving storm into a dry, warm atmosphere. 





Ganesh Forehead Sirap ($4, 
5) for removing fore: 

fines; teak Chin Strap ($5, 

$6. weg Jor reducing the ‘‘double” chin 


These Preparations Recommended 


GANESH EASTERN DIABLE SKIN TONIC, $s, $2, 75¢. 
—- and strengthens the skin and underlying tissues; prepares 


MEH EA o——-. ew eK TY and hard winds. 

CANES EASTER BALM LEANSING CREAM, $3, $1.50, 75c. Will thoroughly cleanse 
skin and pores and remové all the dust and grime which destroy a good complexion. 
The Above Ganesh Preparations Sent Carefully Packed, by Mail, Upon Receipt of Price. 


for cleansing the skin, making the texture smooth and fine, eed removing | S 
Salon Treatments, blemishes and building up the tissues in face, neck or for 
puffiness under the eyes or chin, 


h, or less by the course. 
LONDON, 92 ew Sent Gt, ww 
: 


557 FIFTH AVE., "smerratt® NEW YORK, #2322 


Write for a copy of Maa Aaair’ 's 0 hee Lecture Book, which is sent whthout | B only 
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Mme. FRIED 
HAIR SHOP 


NH 
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Retail at Wholesale Prices 


The Newest Hair Modes 


AT REDUCED PRICES 


switches to match 
Difficult Shades 
ut extra charge. 


Beautiful natural wa 
your own hair perfec ly. 
receive special attention 


Switches $5.00 and $10.00 
Transformations $8.00 and up, 
Please write or call 
HAIRDRESSING MANICURING 
FACIAL MASSAGE 
Send for Catalog D.-1 


17 West 34th Street ‘NEW YORK 
Opposite Waldorf 

































































The Opera Season quickly followed by the Southern Season 
ent, demands many gowns Your gowns of yesterday can be reju- 
‘isti ° ° . 
neat venated by Lewandos Largest in America Established 1829 
peep Belg 
hit Parcel Post Deliveries 
ally 
ason 
a NEW YORK 

Principal Shop 557 Fifth Avenue Phone Murray Hill 5770-71 
king PHILADELPHIA 
‘7 Principal Shop 1633 Chestnut Street Phone Spruce 4679 
adie, 
ie : BOSTON 
will 17 Temple Place Phone Oxford 555 
a Principal so} 284 Boylston Street Phone Back Bay 3900 
oes | 248 Huntington Avenue Phone Back Bay 3881 
) BOSTON MASS (Highlands) NEWPORT R I 231 Thames Street 
) 2206 Washington Street BRIDGEPORT CONN 213 State Street 
BROOKLINE MASS 1310 Beacon Street WATERBURY CONN 24 East Main Street 
(Coolidge Corner) HARTFORD CONN 50 Asylum Street 
CAMBRIDGE MASS NEW HAVEN CONN 123 Church Street 
1274 Massachusetts Avenue SPRINGFIELD MASS | 15 Harrison Avenue 
DORCHESTER 319 Washington Street WORCESTER MASS 3 Pleasant Street 
WATERTOWN MASS 1 Galen Street SALEM MASS 187 Essex Street 
WALTHAM MASS 193 Moody Street LYNN MASS 70 Market Street 
ROCHESTER N Y 49 Clinton Avenue South LOWELL MASS 37 Merrimac Square 
ALBANY N Y 75 North Pearl Street FITCHBURG MASS 520 Main Street 
WASHINGTON D C_1335G Street N W FALL RIVER MASS 197 Bank Street 
PROVIDENCE RI 125 Mathewson Street PORTLAND ME 634 Congress Street 
French Cleaners Fancy Dyers 
‘6 ” 
, You Can Rely on Lewandos 
Ve olde firme 
Established —“fsiablished 1629 °—~CS Established =—“aiabliched 1625 —~CS~S 






































THE GOWNS OF “TO-DAY,” WORN 














BY TERESA MAXWELL CONOVER 












































Mustard and browns form the color scheme of 
“Mrs. Garland’s” tailored duvetyn costume for 
the third act. Marten, which trims the suit, 
is combined with brown maline in the hat 


Opalescent paillettes and jewels embroider, and pearls and 
crystals fringe the evening wrap of net, skunk-trimmed, 
worn by Miss Conover, heroine of the ultramodern drama 
“To-day.” over a gown of king’s blue and silver brocade 


In the second act, a hat of tango yellow 
velvet and paradise plumes renders more 
striking the black and white costume with 
its bodice of boldly arranged satin stripes 



































“SANS EGAY 


Bonbons 
Chocolates 


The Excellence of Maillard 


HE excellence of all the good things produced by 

I Maillard reflects the purity and quality of every 

ingredient used, and the skill, care and attention 

bestowed in the making. This excellence, too, is the 

secret of Maillard’s world-wide reputation—maintained 
for over sixty years. 








Bonbons Maillard Candies packed 
— in French Bonbonnieres 
Chocolates 


(Exclusive Importation) 
or Fancy Boxes to order, 
and, when requested, made 


I eietenns ready for safe delivery 
irs - to all parts of the world. 


French Pastries 


Fifth Avenue at 35th St. New York 






































Brassiere 
Vogue 


In fabric, trimming 


and design, the bras-> 


siere has undergone a 
transformation. 


Fashion’s insistence on 
relaxed lines and thediaph- 
anous upper portion of the 
gowns calling for a decor- 
ative as well as a substan- 
tial foundation —have 
brought about this innova- 
tion. The designer and 
maker of the 







Tango 


O10 =O eM Oy 


A. P. Brassiere Directoire 


Gabrielle M. Poix, shows in the entire line a thorough 
comprehension of every figure and fabric requirement. 


On sale at all the best shops 


Ask for 1914 Style Booklet illustrating new and attractive models 


G. M. POIX, Inc., 
Originators of the Open Front Brassiere 
50-52-54 Columbia Heights, Dept. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. Main 3700 





New York Salesroom, 200 Fifth Avenue 
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Founded 1826 


Annual Sale of 


Muslin Underwear, House Gowns, 
Kimonos, Silk Petticoats and Corsets 


Beginning Friday, January 2, 1914 
The Last Great January Sale to be Held in the Old Store 


Announcing this important yearly event, which presents the finest and largest assortment of 
Muslin Underwearand Kindred Garments to beseen in New York, we emphasize the fact that 


Much Lower Prices Than Usual Will Prevatlin This Annual Sale 


with the object of making an effectual clearance of the entire stock before moving to the 


New Fifth Avenue Store. 


The sale of January, 1914, will be memorable for its magnificent values 


Muslin Underwear 
A large and varied *ssortment of styles, 
including 
Night Gowns, Combinations, Chemises, 
Petticoats, Drawers, Corset Covers 


and Princess Slips 


Imported French Underwear 


Showing dainty hand embroidery and lace 
trimmings, including Night Gowns, Com- 
binations, Chemises, Drawers, Corset Covers 
and Princess Slips. 


House Gowns, or Negligees 

For Boudoir, Breakfast or Travelling Wear 
of silk, or soft warm woolen fabrics, in light 
or practical colorings, beautifully fashioned 
in the following materials: crépe de Chine, 
messaline, satin, albatross, novelty crépes, 
eiderdown, blanket cotton crépe and fleeced 
flannel. 


Corsets 
Extensive showing of the most desirable 
models now so much in demand for fashion 
and comfort, madeof all the soft and pliable 
materials, including plain batiste and coutil, 
fancy broché, brocade batiste in white and 
delicate shades of pink. 








Removal Clearance and Annual Sale 
Household and Decorative Linens 


in which is involved nearly $300,000.00 worth of the best linens obtainable, which must 
be disposed of before moving into the New Fifth Avenue Store—a combination of circum- 
stances presenting buying opportunities unprecedented in our long years of linen selling. 


Preparations extending over many months cuiminate in the presentation of unequaled 
assortments and values from the world’s best linen markets. 








Lord & Taylor 


New York 
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have commonly been accepted as “‘rules 
for writing a play.”” The author has 
waved all dogmatists aside and smilingly 
required his critics to induce a new code 
of principles to account for the success 
of his achievement. 

“General John Regan” was written by 
Canon Hannay, of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 
This author was already known to the 
public through a series of delightful 
novels, signed with the very solemn and 
very English pen name of ‘‘George A. 
Birmingham;” but the present comedy 
is his first contribution to the theatre. 
This fact may, in part, account for its 
utter unconventionality 






Plays Worth While 


(Continued from page 31) 


of what they are by listening to what 
they say. 


HE author is so easily able to create 

characters that areinteresting in them- 
selves and to write a dialogue that is un- 
falteringly humorous that he manages to 
get along without a structure that may 
properly be called a “plot.” His nar- 
rative — referred to the academic 
terms of Freytag — ex- 
hibits no “rise,” no 





of craftsmanship. New- 





comers not infrequently 
rush in where exper- 
ienced playwrights 
have feared totread. If 
Canon Hannay had told 
the project of his piece 
to a committee of ex- 
perienced playwrights, 
it is fairly certain that 
they would have assured 
him that his theme was 
undramatic and that it 
would not be possible 
to hold the attention of 
the public for three acts 
by the exhibition of ma- 
terial so static in its 
elements and so monot- 
onous in the only avail- 
able means of its de- 
velopment. But, being 
a newcomer to the craft, 
the author did not seek 
advice; he bravely went 
aread, and achieved 
success in defiance of 
tradition. Being an 
Irishman, the only rule 
he «2cognized for writ- 
ing a comedy was to sit 











“climax,” no “fall,” 
and no “catastrophe.” 
It resembles, rather, a 
series of concentric rip- 
ples issuing from the im- 
pact of a single idea 
dropped suddenly into 
the centre of a quiet and 
awaiting pool of the 


imagination. 
fh E application of 
these points may 


be made more apparent 
if we analyze, in some 
detail, the anecdote 
which Canon Hannay 
has employed as the 
basis of this extraor- 
dinary composition. It 
is humorously fitting 
that the story should be 
started by a donkey. 
This donkey happened to 
stand obstinately in the 
Market Square of Bal- 
lymoy, in such a posi- 
tion as to impede the 
further progress of a 
rich American tourist 











down and write it. 


who was motoring 





Pb basis of ‘‘Gen- 
eral John Regan” 
is merely an amusing 
anecdote, the sort of 
funny story that is 
usually told in three minutes of after- 
dinner conversation. This material offers 
no evidence of Ferdinand Brunetiére’s 


famous “requisite” of the drama— 
namely, a “struggle between human 
wills.” The characters do not assert 


their wills; they merely give voice to 
their imaginations. The piece as a whole 
does not exhibit a series of conflicts; it 
exhibits, rather, the unimpeded ampli- 
fication of an initial idea, so essentially 
elastic that it admits of unlimited ex- 
pansion. 


UT if the piece renounces that ele- 

ment of “conflict” which has been 
accepted latterly by the majority of 
critics as an element essential to success 
upon the stage, itis noless apparent thatit 
renounces also that element of “‘crisis” 
which Mr. William Archer has put for- 
ward somewhat hesitantly as a substi- 
tute for Brunetiére’s idea of ‘“‘the essen- 
tial element of drama.” No moment in 
this play may reasonably be regarded as 
a “crisis” in the life of any of the charac- 
ters; and it would be only in a mood of 
humor that a critic could be tempted to 
suggest that the single incident which 
serves as a starting-point for the play 
might be considered as a “crisis” in the 
history of the little Irish town in which 
the narrative is localized. 

Again — to consider this work in the 
light of another dogma that is as old as 
Aristotle — the vaunted element of 
“faction” is noticeably absent from this 
comedy. Ail that happens in the three 
acts could be adequately summarized in 
as many sentences. Character — not 
action — is all that Canon Hannay cares 
about; and he is contented to reveal 
character through dialogue, instead of 
attempting to exhibit it through action. 
His method is not visual but auditory. 
His people are funny not because of 
what they do, but because of what 
they are; and we arrive at a realization 


MR. ARNOLD DALY 


As “Dr. Lucius O’Grady,” the talk- 
ative dispensary doctor, as he ap- 
pears in “General John Regan.” 


through Ireland. 
Descending from his 
halted motor-car, this 
American soon noted 
that Ballymoy was the 
sleepiest of all the sleepy 
hamlets of the world. He resolved to 
wake it up; and this resolve may be re- 
garded — in the phrase of professional 
psychologists — as the “exciting cause” 
of the action. The American, quite casu- 
ally, tells the half-awake inhabitants who 
have gathered to inspect his motor-car 
that he has come to Ballymoy to look up 
the records of the early life of that most 
noted of all native sons, the famous Gen- 
eral John Regan, the immortal Liberator 
of Bolivia. He expresses an emotion of 
surprise at not discovering a statue to 
this local hero erected in the Market 
Square; and he starts a subscription to 
repair the deficiency by a promise of one 
hundred pounds. 


ONE of the natives has ever heard 

of this mythical hero; but the dis- 
pensary doctor, whose name is Lucius 
O’Grady, immediately agrees with the 
visiting American that sleepy Ballymoy 
should stir herself to do honor to her 
long-neglected native son. He con- 
strains his less imaginative fellow-citi- 
zens to contribute to the fund that has 
been started by the distinguished visitor 
for the erection of a monument. Dr. 
O’Grady is endowed by nature with “the 
gift of gab;” and there is no limit to the 
eloquence with which he furthers the 
civic project that has been suggested to 
his imaginative mind. 


E SELECTS a ruined cottage as a 

suitable birth-place for the fictitious 
Liberator of Bolivia, and points out the 
town jail as the boyhood home of the 
immortal General. He greatly regrets 
that he is prevented from leading the 
American visitor on a pious pilgrimage to 
Regan’s grave by the fact that the Great 
Liberator was buried in Bolivia. To 
those of his fellow citizens who insist that 
General John Regan 


the Lord Lieutenant to preside at the 
dedicatory ceremonies. This imperial 
functionary scents a hoax at the eleventh 
hour and sends down his aide-de-cam 
to protest against the solemn farce; but 
this very English and slow-minded under. 
ling is compelled by Doctor O’Grady to 
make a speech in the Market Square 
which is regarded by the assembled 
populace as an official acceptance of the 
monument. The statue is unveiled by 
the stupid-minded maid-servant, dressed 
up for the occasion as a fairy; and a hort. 
fying image is disclosed of an elderly 
man with unkempt beard and unpresseq 

trousers who must 





was never born in Bal- 


stand forth to all futur. 





lymoy, he replies in the 
following irresistible 
syllogism: Every hero 
must have been born 
somewhere: no _ other 
village in the world has 
claimed the parentage 
of General John Regan: 
therefore he must have 
been born in Ballymoy. 
Proceeding in accord- 
ance with this irrefut- 
able assumption, Doc- 
tor O’Grady orders a 
second-hand mortuary 
statue to be sent down 
from Dublin, where it 
has been rejected by 
the relatives of a pious 
person buried in St. 
Patrick’s, and arranges 
for an  epoch-making 
civic ceremony at the 
unveiling of the monu- 
ment. 


HERE seem to be 
no limits to the hu- 
morous inventiveness of 
the facile and facetious 








ity as the counterfeit 
presentment of the Lib. 
erator of Bolivia. Op 
this solemn occasion, 
“The Wearing of the 
Green” is played by 
the village band, and is 
explained to the Eng. 
lish aide -de-camp— 
who, of course, has 
never heard it —as the 
- national anthem of 
Bolivia. The rich 
American tourist has 
been so greatly enter- 
tained by the success of 
his casual effort to 
awaken Ballymoy to life 
that he further enriches 
the little town by sub- 
scribing a large sum of 
money to build a use 
less pier and thereby 
afford ,a generous 
amount of “graft” to 
those citizens who have 
been instrumental in 
the erection of the 
monument. 











O’Grady. An Only Sur- 





T WILL be noted that 





viving Relative is obvi- 
ously necessitated by 
the tale; and O’Grady 
imposes this part upon 
the tongue-tied maid- 
servant at the village 
inn—a girl so utterly incapable of 
conversation that she may assuredly 
be trusted not to give the hoax away. 
The local editor is required to write long 
articles in honor of the imaginary 
hero, on the principle that since he 
never knows what he is writing about 
he may as well write eloquently on 
a subject concerning which nothing 
is known by anybody. The thrifty 
inn-keepet is mulcted of money to sup- 
port a civic project that promises to 
bring greater patronage to his hitherto 
deserted tavern. The parish priest of 
Ballymoy is troubled by conscientious 
scruples awakened by the possibility 
that General John Regan may have been 
an atheist, or at least a Protestant; 
but these misgivings are soon allayed by 
the enthusiastic eloquence of Doctor 
O’Grady. With equal ease, this irresis- 
tible leader of both men and women 
settles a jealous quarrel between two rival 
leading ladies of the town by assigning 
to one of them the privilege of presenting 
a bouquet, and to the other the honor- 
able duty of presenting an illuminated 
address, to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land on the occasion of the unveiling of 
the monument. 


FoR the unlimited audacity of Doctor 
O’Grady has extended so far as to 
include the issuance of an invitation to 





MISS MAIRE O'NEILL 


As “Mary Ellen,” dressed as a 
“fairy,” for the unveiling of the 
monument to General John Regan 


the psychologic meth- 
od of this comedy is 
similar to that which 
has been employed by 
Lady Gregory in several 
of her one-act plays. 
This method may be defined as the pro- 
gressive amplification of a single ludi- 
crous idea until it extends to the ulti- 
mate limit of imaginative extravagance. 
It is a method that is naturally suited to 
compositions in a single act; but Canon 
Hannay has caught the critical theorists 
off their guard by easily extending it to 
encompass a three-act comedy. His 
anecdotal starting-point is so trivial in 
itself that it seemed a foregone conclusion 
that he would run out of narrative ma- 
terial before his second act was over; but 
with undaunted fluency he has proceded 
with his process of amplification until 
the final curtain of his full-length play. 


HIS very difficult achievement of 

holding the interest of the audience 
for two hours by the leisurely narration 
of a single comic anecdote could have 
been effected only by an author with an 
extraordinary gift for characterization. 
So little is accomplished in this comedy 
that our interest must be enchanted by 
the people who participate in its accom- 
plishment. The author has succeeded in 
creating over a dozen characters who are 
true to life at every point; and they ex- 
press themselves easily in a dialogue that 
is perpetually humorous. 


HE humor of this Irish author is so 

imaginative that it rises not infre- 
quently to the heights of poetry. It is, 
moreover, so unfailingly good-humored 
that it makes the auditor in love with life. 
Like all Irish humorists, Canon Hannay 
laughs not only at but also with, the 
object of his ridicule; and each of his 
characters seems to appreciate a joke 
most keenly when the joke is on himself. 
This is a quality of Irish humor that 
receives a sympathetic response from 
American audiences; and it would not 
be at all surprising if ‘General John 
Regan” should be even more successful 
in New York than it was in London. 
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Reduce Your Flesh 


Wear my famous Rubber Garments a few 
hours a day, and your superfluous Flesh 
will positively disappear. 

DR. WALTER’S FAMOUS 


Rubber Garments 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

By inducing perspiration these garments 

cause the safe an owen reduction of all 

unnecessary flesh. They cover the entire 

body or any part. They are endorsed by 

leading physicians. 





BUST REDUCER, $5 
Made of Dr. Walter’s famous flesh-reducing 
rubber with coutil back. 
The reducing qualities of this garment are 
remarkable at the same time it gives added 
comfort and style. 

Rubber Elastic Bust Reducer, $3 
Made of dainty white rubber webbing—de- 
lightful support with or without corsets, re- 
ducing the figure from 3 to 4 inches at once. 






Neck and Chin Reducers, $3 
Arm reducers, with attachment across the 
back and lacing in front to keep in place. 
Price, $4.00 each. 


CHIN REDUCER AND 
WRINKLE ERADICATOR 

The medicated rubber restores the wrinkled 
and saggy muscles to a firm, healthy con- 
dition. it not only removes the wrinkles, 


but draws out all impurities from the skin. 
The small articles are adjustable and fit 











Dressmaking Need Not Interfere 
With Social Pleasures 


Strca Form 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


With Pneu Form you can make your own clothes, or simply select the patterns, the fabrics, 
and the trimmings for your gowns and your dressmaker will do all the rest. Take your 
fitted waist and hip lining and inflate Pneu Form inside of it, thus reproducing with 
rfect fidelity your exact figure. Regulate the standard rod to your correct skirt length. 
hen the most elaborate gown can be made and completed without a moment of your time 
having been wasted for wearisome, vexing try-ons. 
You ought to order Pxeu Form without delay before your dressmaking season begins. Pneu Form 
the greatest saver of time, muscles, nerves and money since the invention of the sewing machine. 
Ask any of the 200,000 women users of Pueu Form. 
Write for booklet ‘‘/¢'s You, which gives full description, price and uses of Pneu Form. 


The Pneumatic Dress Form Company 




















557 Fifth Avenue (Near 46th Street) New York City 
Telephone 7469 Bryant 
17 W. 45th Street ; New York 


The Newest Importations 
in Southern Wear 


Prices Moderate 
Correspondence Invited 











anyone—no measurements are req 
Chin Reducer. Price $2. 
Wrinkle Eradicator or Frown Band, Price $2. 





No cosmeties required. Excellent for 
bleaching the face. 
Gloves to Elbow, Price, $5.00. 

Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc., 
for the purpose of reducing the flesh any- 
where desired. Invaluable to those suffering 
from rheumatism. 

Rubber Elastic Webbing ‘‘Slip-Ons’” $8 up 

Rubber Elastic Webbing ‘‘Slip-Overs”’ $6 up 

Write at once for further particulars. 


the wear and Individual Shop 
DR. JEANNE WALTER laundering. Sizes 199 Boylston Street _ Boston, Mass. 
Inventor and Patentee 32-40. 9.50 Please send money by P.O. money 
Dept. D, 45 W. 34th Street, New York order or 




















TWO BLOUSES AT SPECIAL PRICES 
These two charming patterns made of supe- 
rior materials, daintily stitched and finished. 
Exquisitely in keeping with the present vogue. 


No.1. Attractive 
model of crepe de 
chine with accor- 
dion pleated ruf- 
fle and pearl but- 
tons. In white, 
black, light and 
dark blue. $10 


No. 2. Very pop- 
ular model of im- 
ported hand 
woven white 
Shantung — the 
silk that stands 






MISS PRIEST’S 











Lillian Russell’s 
Own Toilet 


Preparations 


CAUTION — 


My Own Toilet Preparations 
made by my own chemist, in my 
own laboratory, are the only toilet 
preparations which are authorized to 
use my name or likeness, and have 
my endorsement. 


My Own Toilet rations 
which have been prepared for my 
exclusive use for the past fifteen 
years by my own expert chemist, 
have proved so indispensable to my 
friends and myself that I have de- 
cided to give all women an oppor- 
tunity to obtain them. 

From the Public, with whom I 
have ever kept faith, I feel that I 
shall receive a measure of grati- 
tude for this nearer intimacy; this 
offer of something so truly personal 
and so delightfully beneficial. 


My Own Skin Nutrient 
will nourish your skin and give it an 
exquisitely refined texture. 


Price $1.50 


My Own Smooth Out 


will smooth from your face those little 
wrinklesthatannoyyou. Price$1.50 


My Own Skin Rejuvenator 
will circulate the blood and revive 
old tissues. - - - Price $1.50 


My Own Cleansing Cream 
will cleanse and whiten your face. 
Price $1.00 


My Own Purity Face Powder 


ery pure and of a healing quality. 
Price $1.00 


My Own Lip Rouge 
will impart the color nature intend- 


ed your lips to have. Price $ .50 


LILLIAN RUSSELL’S 
BEAUTY BOX, $5.00 
Containing all of the above prepara- 
tions neatly and attractively packed. 

Ask for any of the above at the 
Smart Shop in your city, or will be 
sent from my own laboratory, 2160 
Broadway, New York, on receipt of 
price (add 15c postage). 
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A.D. Bargesser & Co. 
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T= story concerns itself with the 
arrival in England of Madame Al- 
varez, a fabulously wealthy South Ameri- 
can. As South America is the gold mine 
which England is now judiciously tap- 
ping, this character is naturally of ab- 
sorbing interest to the audience. Mad- 
ame Alvarez owns a marvellous string of 
pearls which she decides to have dupli- 
cated at the Palmyra Pearl Co. in Bond 
Street. She interviews the manager and 
talks confidentially to the Secretary and 
typist. But it seems she has fallen des- 
perately in love with the chief officer of 
the steamship on which she crossed the 
ocean and impetuously decides to return 
to South America on the same steamer. 
She bundles hastily into the typist’s 
hands bank notes amounting to some 
thousands of pounds and implores her to 
settle her bills at the Ritz. Madame 
Alvarez then rushes off to catch the 
steamer. Miranda Pepler the typist has 
a flair for advertising so she persuades 
Mr. Jecks, manager of the Pearl Shop, to 
allow her to impersonate Madame AIl- 
varez in London and wear the wonderful 
string of imitation pearls. 




































beget ever in search of novelty 
takes up Miranda who goes about 
everywhere chaperoned by Mr. Jecks 
impersonating her Spanish uncle in a 
most amusing manner. The scene at 
Ranelagh is most effective, beautiful 
women promenade about the lawns, 
and display the very latest vagaries of 
fashion. The Pearl Shop in Bond Street 
is also a worthy reproduction of smart 
establishments of the kind in London. 
Iris Hoey has scored another success as 
Miranda Pepler. 


<THE Pursuit of Pamela” by C. B. 

Fernald was produced at the Royalty 
Theatre on November 4th. It had been 
extensively advertised and the fact that 
Gladys Cooper, the most beautiful and 
talented of the younger generation of 
English actresses was to create the part 





London Favors the Lighter Drama 


(Continued from page 45) 


of “Pamela” aroused: the interest of 
London playgoers. ‘‘Music, flowers, 
freedom, youth’ — these are the watch- 
words of Pamela, the elusive and be- 
witching girl from Oregon, who runs 
away from her crusty old husband im- 
mediately after the marriage ceremony. 
Buoyant, restless, provocative she flies 
from distasteful duty and yields to the 
call of the world. 


T IS in Honolulu that this vision of 

loveliness first reveals herself to the 
audience. She has got thus far on her 
travels and is innocently reviving a flir- 
tation begun on the steamer with Alan 
Greame. He is a clean minded young 
Englishman who is searching for a career, 
and imagines that chicken farming in 
Japan is his metier. Pamela does not 
know the meaning of the word “‘reputa- 
tion” and when she discovers that her 
shipmate is staying at a smaller hotel, 
she promptly moves over bag and bag- 
gage from the fashionable caravansary 
wherein she has alighted. Allan, who is 
a most conventional young man endeav- 
ors to show her the folly of her behavior 
but she is irrepressible and further shocks 
him by telling him that her husband tried 
to kiss her immediately after the wedding 
and that a chandelier fell on his bald head 
and killed him. 


LAN (Dennis Eadie) escapes from the 

fascinations of Pamela and flees to 
Japan, but only to fall again into the 
meshes of the siren in Tsuboyama where 
she has hired an entire Inn in order to 
intercept him. This is a beautiful scene 
and extremely well acted. Pamela is 
a vision of seductive beauty in a rose 
colored chiffon gown and Alan is obliged 
to call up all his force of character to re- 
sist the spell of her beauty, her inno- 
cence and the sensuous appeal of the 


summer night. He reminds her of her 
duty to her husband, for he has dis- 
covered that the old man is not dead, and 
Pamela, furious at his self control and 
common sense, declares that she never 
wishes to see him again. 


Tbk TO this point the play is ex- 
quisitely ethereal and poetic. Pa- 
mela is the symbol of youth which cries 
for youth and refuses to be imprisoned. 
The third act which takes place in Hong 
Kong is banal in the extreme, and chiefly 
occupied by the maunderings of Peter 
Dodder, the brother of Pamela’s husband. 
This tiresome old naturalist has fallen a 
victim to Pamela’s charms quite ig- 
norant of the fact that she is the run- 
away wife for whom he is supposed to be 
searching. Alan appears and announces 
his intention of joining an Arctic expedi- 
tion unless Palmela will consent to go 
away with him at once. He has seen 
her husband and no longer counsels duty, 
but Palmela has “learned life” from soli- 
tude and books and refuses to acceed to 
his entreaties. The husband arrives and 
Pamela, revolted at the idea of living 
with the crusty and sanctimonious old 
hypocrite, falls in a faint just as the gun 
announces the departure of Alan’s ship. 


HE fourth act occurs three years 

later in Alberta. Alan has returned 
crowned with honors from his expedition 
but is lying desperately ill in a sanatorium. 
Pamela comes post haste across the sea 
and continent to see him, her husband 
having conveniently died of plague. 
Everything is explained and Alan decides 
to recover. Sentiment and sickness com- 
bine to make a “ sweetly pretty’’ finale. 


w SEEMS a pity that Mr. H. B. 
Irving should have chosen such a 
gloomy and uninteresting play in which 





to make his appearance in London after 
a prolonged absence. “The Grand 
Seigneur” is a dreary collection of French 
Revolution episodes without a new idea 
or a brilliant line to recommend it. [py 
the first act, Desire, the Marquis de |, 
Valliere, returns wounded in the arm, to 
his bedchamber. A doctor arrives to 
dress the wound and is curtly informed 
by the haughty Marquis that the inju 
is to be called gout. Harried valets 
fly hither and thither in traditiona| 
French confusion, and are knocked about 
like ninepins by Desire. 


DELE VERNET (Miss Marie Léhr) 

is tricked into coming to the Marquis’s 
rooms and there discovered by the,aristo. 
cratic scandal monger of the Court. The 
girl is engaged to the Duc de Rennes ang 
Desire has hatched this evil plot in order 
to smirch her reputation and disgust the 
Duc, hoping by this means to win her for 
himself. The Duc, however, is not de 
ceived by the trick and believes Adéle’s 
story. He applies to the Queen for per. 
mission to marry the girl immediately, 
and the two are joined together to the 
fury of the Marquis. 

In the second act the French Revolu- 
tion is in full swing. Desire alone in his 
palace deserted by his servants beguiles 
the time by shooting at the crowd through 
the window. They seem to like it for he 
is not molested. Fleeing aristrocrats drop 
in by way of the roof just to pass the 
time of day, and Taberteau a former tool 
of the Marquis comes in wearing the uni- 
form of the Revolutionists. He_ has 
become a General in the army of Robe. 
spierre. This is a very opportune visit 
for Desire, who at the point of the pistol 
forces Taberteau to change clothes, and 
starts off in full Revolutionary regalia 
in search of revenge. His one desire is 
to spill the blood of the Duc de Rennes. 
The next two acts are full of cockades, 
sashes, toothless hags, howls of rage, and 
all the time-worn accessories of that 
hectic period of French history. 
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Tiaisen Mernarea 


330 Fifth Ave.— Near 33rd St. 


Advance Showing 


especially intended for 
wear at Palm Beach 


Exact replica of Poiret model, especially suitable 
Beach. 


Flowered Cotton Crepe—Tucked Net Bodice, 
with chiffon sleeves and chiffon girdle and sash. 
Trimmed with crystal buttons on bodice and 
skirt. Deep collar of net and chiffon ruffled. 





for 
Spring, 1914 


Gowns 
W raps 
and 
Millinery 


and the Riviera 


Description of Gown 


Special at $27.50 





























BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 


The best corset of this kind; made for 
.ts own purpose—can be worn at any time, 
allows one to dress as usual and preserve 
a normal appearance. 

Prices from $5 Upward 

Mail orders filled with complete satis- 
faction. Call at my parlors, or write for 
Booklet No. 34, which is sent free in 
plain envelope. 

BERTHE MAY 
10 East 46th St. 


CORSET 


New York 





















relief. Worn at night. 


















Send outline of foot. 
ADVICE FREE BY MAIL. 


| Tell Me Your Foot Seaatiles 


If joint of great toeis enlarged, or toes overlap 
ACHFELDT’S PERFECTION TOE SPRING 


will reduce, straighten and give immediate 


If you have pains in your feet or legs it’s 
not rheumatism, but tendency to Flat Foot, 


which my INSTEP ARCH SUPPORTER will remedy. 


M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 
Room 304, 163 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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“Forget your brains—just hit the ball” 
—Harry Vardon 
rquis’s 
_ O watch Walter Johnson pitching, or Willie Hoppe playing billiards, or Brickley kicking goals 
es and at football, is to be impressed by the physical ease with which the feat is done. Johnson, with- 
ca out apparent effort, makes a baseball look like a gray blur in the air. Hoppe, with next to no 
her for physical strength, can “draw” his cue ball three times the length of the table; and Brickley without 
ia any great effort puts the ball over from the thirty-five yard line. 
or per- 
a Yet a strong man can strike at a golf ball with every atom of his power, reinforced by a long 
springy club; and the ball nevertheless may not carry fifty yards. Why? This question Marshall 
“a Whitlatch is answering in the current numbers of Vanity Fair. 
eguiles ‘ : , : : : 
rough Watch Walter Johnson. Notice his easy wind-up and compare it with the terrific speed of the 
sda ball. Johnson is a powerful man, but no Hercules; yet hundreds of pitchers much stronger than he 
ss. the cannot begin to match his speed. The secret lies in Johnson’s ability not to let his muscles stiffen 
se = or “set” before the delivery; he does not, therefore, have to fight against his own tense muscles as 
e bas well as against the inertia of the ball. 
0} 
ge You, whenever you play golf, can take a leaf out of Johnson’s book. The surest way to remain 
. — a second or third rate player is to let your mind dwell, before and during the stroke, upon its innu- 
alla . <i ° ° ° * : 
sin i merable details. When you stand rigidly, taking aim, every sinew tightens and prepares to ruin the 
co : force and spontaneity of your shot. 
, es, 
Ze, and 
f that 
sane Returning to Johnson, can you picture him stanaing like a living statue in the box, right arm 
pointing stiffly to Heaven, while he fixes his mind on all the details of his next delivery? And at the 
same time, conceive Eddie Collins frozen likewise at the plate, all his being focussed grimly on the 
¢ problem of swinging his bat in perfect ‘‘form.” 
This sight you will never see — but, any fine day on any golf course, you will see things just as 
ridiculous. The sign manual of the beginner and of the man who never will play good golf, is his 
" long drawn out nervous hesitancy when he has begun to aim at the ball. 
e, The professional plays with abandon. His muscles have been educated, not by thought but 
e by action. They perform their allotted task without conscious effort. The essentials of golf, along 
the lines of this theory, are explained by Mr. Whitlatch with extraordinary clearness and in great 
detail. They make it possible for you to improve your game—from both the standpoint of the 
5. score and of the pleasure you get out of it. 
or 
n 
NE remembers the story of the two old Scotchmen who played two rounds on St. Andrews in 
. absolute silence. Finally one turned to the other. ‘‘Dormie one,” he remarked. Said the 
— other, “‘ Chatterbox !” 
The time to talk about golf and to think about it is not on the links, but in the off season. There- 
S fore Mr. Whitlatch is publishing his articles now—when you have plenty of time to consider each 
point in his argument. 

Don’t miss the Whitlatch articles. The second appears on page 21 of this issue, and the series 
will continue all winter. Make sure of the February article — and in the meantime, if you get a chance 
for any golf, remember Vardon’s advice and “forget your brains — just hit the ball!” 

ly. : 
To make sure of all the golf articles, use coupon on page 9 
NOTE:— Mr. Whitlatch’s first article appeared in December. If you missed it, make a note on the coupon (page 9) and we will send you a copy — no extra charge. 























London Drama 
(Continued from page 90) 


ete is tracked, imprisoned, forced 
to dance a minuet with Desire clad 
in the diaphanous drapery lent her by a 
friendly dancer, and finally released by 
the Marquis who experiences a wave of 
remorse before he is finally removed by a 
bullet from the scene of his many activ- 
ities. The play is absurdly unconvinc- 
ing and artificial. Mr. H. B. Irving is 
always an actor of distinction but he 
appears singularly out of his element in 
“The Grand Seigneur.” 


OBERT VANSITTART has _ not 

equalled his first play in “People 
Like Ourselves,” Everyone agreed last 
season that “Cap and Bells’ was a 
remarkably clever achievement for a 
beginner and great things were predicted 
for its author, who seemed likely to de- 
velop into a dramatist of subtlety and wit. 
“‘People Like Ourselves” is more than a 
little wearisome, the characters are 
brushed in with a heavy hand and sub- 
tlety is sacrificed to effect. Ethel War- 
wick as Vivienne Vavasour, the actress, 
made a most attractive picture although 
her methods are always too assertive to 
be convincing. 


EBay story hinges on the engagement 
of Mervyn the only son of Sir Joseph 
and Lady Juttle to Vivienne, and the 
strong opposition displayed by his family 
tothe arrangement. Mervyn is a waster. 
He drinks, gambles and plays ducks an 
drakes with his father’s money. He ison 
the point of being asked to resign from 
his regiment when the play opens. The 
scene represents the breakfast room in 
Sir Joseph’s house. Mervyn, much the 
worse for an all night seance at the club 
is endeavoring to quench his thirst from 
a glass fruit dish which he has filled with 
water. Vivienne rides up to the house 
and calls upon her fiance. Acrid dis- 
cussion occupies this act, the only com- 


edy relief being offered by Lottie Venne 
who plays with her usual cleverness the 
part of Lady Juttle, a woman who has 
“risen” with her husband and who yearns 
to penetrate the sacred portals of society. 


Vee. who is genuinely in love 
with Mervyn takes advantage of 
this weakness of Lady Juttle’s to in- 
gratiate herself with the family by 
bringing some smart friends to a dance at 
the Juttle’s house. The manners of the 
aristocratic guests shock Lady Juttle, who 
sits bejeweled and depressed while her 
new friends play bridge and consume vast 
quantities of Sir Joseph’s champagne. 


eve eomy diplomacy and unsigned 
contracts form the staple of conver- 
sation in the third act, and Vivienne falls 
suddenly from grace when discovered in 
close conversation with a South American 
promoter who holds Mervyn’s unpaid 
notes. Everything comes out happily 
in the last act, and Mervyn is restored 
to the plucky and devoted actress, while 
Sir Joseph is forced to admit that she is 
all that he could desire for a daughter-in- 
law. It is a feeble play, well acted by 
an intelligent caste. 


— plot of the ‘Girl From Utah,” 
the latest Adelphi musical comedy 
success, is slight, and concerns itself 
principally with the escape of “Una,” 
played by Miss Ina Claire, from a Mor- 
mon to whom she has been “Sealed.” 
In the opening act, fearing he has dis- 
covered her whereabouts in London, she 
is fleeing at break neck speed in a taxi 
when a smash occurs. She is rescued 
from the wrecked taxi by Sandy Blair 
(Joseph Coyne) the matinee idol of the 
Folly Theatre, and carried into “Dum- 
pelmeyers” the smartest tea shop in 
London. She looks very alluring and 
wistful, and everyone hastens to her aid. 
Soon by reason of these tender minis- 
trations she regains her vivacity and is 
able to proclaim her nationality. 


Mind vs. Muscle 
(Continued from page 22) 


extra effort. The instant a player goes 
off his drive he seems by some auto- 
matic method to begin “ pressing’ or 
hitting too hard. The peculiar thing 
about it is that one always develops the 
fault when he loses the “feel” of the 
shot. The loss of the “feel” through the 
muscular sense automatically destroys 
one’s confidence, and when confidence 
goes the player instantly drops back 
into the beginner’s class and tries to 
make up in effort what he has lost in 
efficiency. With freedom comes ac- 
curacy and the restoration of confidence, 
and with confidence comes a less con- 
sciously controlled effort. One hits with 
more confidence, which is synonymous 
to saying, one hits with less anxiety. 
With less anxiety one does not worry 
about details, but ‘strikes and fears not.” 
In short, the making of the general effort 
is left to the muscular sense or lower 
nerve centres, and immediately comes 
greater accuracy and control. Give the 
muscles their natural play. Everyone 
really knows these things, but does 
not attend to them in a realizing way. 
One has them dimly in the mind, but does 
not make a practical application of the 
knowledge by adjusting himself and 
changing his methods. Once the prin- 
ciple is clearly seen, no one will persist in 
effort too consciously controlled — the 
sign manual of the novice at golf and 
most other games. 


‘gd FREEDOM or relaxation is a gen- 
eral characteristic of all good golfers’ 
styles, anyone who continually strives 
to accomplish this much of a good golf- 
er’s plan will gradually acquire that much 
of his technique. The noticeable dif- 
ference in the two players’ schemes is in 
the tense, rigid, consciously controlled 
address of the poor player, due to 
attempting to think out steps to be per- 
formed instead of exercising the muscles 


in the address to accustom them to the 
“‘feel.”” 


ppc a a player assumes a predeter. 
mined attitude in ‘“‘aiming” at the 
ball with everything in repose, it is per. 
fectly logical that he is planning to re 
produce that “‘aiming” position when he 
hits his ball. He undoubtedly makes a 
very intelligent effort to accomplish 
his purpose and more than likely he 
comes far nearer to accomplishing it than 
he realizes. Yet he fails to get the ball 
away as he expects that particular atti. 
tude to send it. Again at the next.stroke 
he goes over in his mind still more care. 
fully the steps which he believes to be 
necessary to succeed, probably feeling 
that a lack of care or something he neg. 
lected to do was responsible for his lack 
of success. Thus it is that the average 
business man who plays golf, develops 
the habit of addressing his ball with the 
same kind of mental process or mental 
attitude toward golf which he has found 
successful in his business. 

That there is a total absence of the 
muscular freedom, which | have called 
attention to, in the average business 
man’s game is well known. They all 
admit it when | talk to them, but the 
query is, how to change it? That is 
something | shall show in the subsequent 
articles. 1 wish in this first article merely 
to clear the way by showing how im- 
practical it is to expect to be able to suc- 
ceed with an address in repose and by 
“aiming” with the club. 





Next month’s article, by Mr. Whit- 
latch, will, by discussing that part of 
the swing in which all the most import- 
ant tricks or knacks of playing are made, 
supply the answer to the question why 
a good player’s stroke is so hard to copy. 
The net result of thinking about the 
details will be discussed; with advice on 
the control of the club head and general 
muscular education. 
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fhe Original Methot Art by 
which your USED, worn and 
faded Feathers are successfully 
transformed into NEW, is an 
exponent of ECONOMY and 
Smart Dress. 

It saves the expense of buying 
NEW feathers, as YOUR USED 
Plumes can be RECON- 
STRUCTED perfectly and given 
the fresh untarnished appear- 
ance of NEW with the service- 
ableness of NEW. 

Bring your USED, cast aside 
Plumes to METHOT and have 
him prove this to you. 

Most of the Latest Novelties 
of the season can be produced 
from your USED Feathers, “odd 
pieces,” and broken tips that 
have no apparent value. 


When RECONSTRUCTED 
they can not be told from NEW. 


H. METHOT 
29 West 34th St. New York 
Second Floor Take Elevator 











©] SLATER 


MAIL SERVICE 











Piccadilly cut walking slipper made on 
a last which gives a slender effect to 
the foot—of the finest black Russian 
leather with large oval cut steel slide 
for trimming. Price, trimmed, $8.50. 





Broadway at 25th Street, New York 












Expectant 
Mothers 


In society-on J 
thestreet-inthe 4% 
home,every- 
where, the ex- 
pectant mother 
presents an elegant 
appearance in a 
“Fine-Form” gar- 
ment. Absolute 
comfort and ease, 
always. 

Positively only 
garments rmit- 
ting skirt being 
lengthened or 
shortened and 
waist altered with- 
out ripping, bast- 
img or cutting. 


Maternity 
Skirts and Dresse. 


These Maternity 
Skirts and Dresses 
come in many : 
beautiful styles and fabrics. Each style 


at wide price- $ ss 

atwiderre BS to $2O 
Select the garment you wish—we'll make it to 

your order. Wear it ten days; if not exactly as 


P return 

Write for it, we'll refund your 

Style Book money. _ Fittings 

Rn ifully ill d Fall byyourD ¢ 

and Winter booklet show. | ar€ trying — avoid 

ing exact reproductions. haabletuow = you 

can't produce ordinary garments at home at our 
prices. 


BEYER & WILLIAMS GARMENT CO. 
Dept. 89, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Miss Ruth Stonehouse 
ESSANAY Films 






Miss Stonehouse finds Sem-pre a valuable 
adjunct to her toilet table. 


Sempre Giovine 


Pronounced Sem-:pray Jo-ve-nay 
meaning ‘Always Young”’ 





Sempre is a cleansing cream in a new form 
—a daintily scented pink cake. 

Delightful to use. 

Found wherever toilet preparations are sold. 


Ask for the 
“LITTLE PINK CAKE” 


Marietta Stanley Co. 


Write for 
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ESTABLISHED (857 


ANDREW ALEXANDER 


548 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 












OvuR exceptionally large stock of women’s ready-to- 
wear slippers offers exclusive models in fashion- 
able shades of satin at $3, $5 and $7.50; also in 
patent leather and bronze kid at $4, $5, $6 and $7.50. 
Distinctive and original buckles, $2 to $50; rosettes, 
soc. to $2. Trained correspondents select and forward 
requirements without delay. 

















443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








112 Turner Ave. 
Grand Rapids Mich. Free Sample 
A Perfect Fitting Gown Reflects 
A, a Perfect Fitting Undergarment 


Settle the Dress Question! 


Haven't you wished you could somewhere see, 
all at once, two or three hundred of the very best 
models actually being worn this winter? Instead 
of searching here and there for them — perhaps 
missing the very one you want most— you can 
have them all in this 32 page book published 
by Vogue. 


Aside from its 250 illustrations, the book has 
helpful notes by Vogue's editors on such subjects 
as the New Mode in Day-Time Gowns, Coats in 
the Smart Drape Fashion, Simplicity in Negligees 
and Lingerie, the Winter Fashion for Girls and 
Children, etc., etc. 


This is your last chance to secure a copy of 
Vogue's Pattern Catalog, until the new one next 
March. Vogue reprints the catalog from its Octo- 
ber Ist number for distribution among those read- 
ers who do not happen to have saved their copy 
of that important number. The supply is now 
almost exhausted ; write on a postcard “ Send Cata- 
log ” and you will receive your copy by return mail. 


VOGUE 


The particular wo- 
man cares as much 
for the perfection of 
her underclothes as 
for her Paris costumes. 


Logico 


made to measure 
Union Suits 





Prices range from 
$1.25 to $5. and you 
can have them made 
in lisle or in silk—in 
knee or ankle length— 
and with or without 
shoulder straps. 

If your Union Suit is 
made to your individ- 
ual measure there will : 
be no strain or “pull- = - 
ing” in any position 
































you may take—there will be no peck Staa § fullness to cause 


the discomfort of folds and wrinkles. 


ogico Made to 


Measure Union Suits fit like a glove and maintain the flowing 
lines demanded by present day fashions. 





Nelke Bldg., 10th and Norris Sts. 


Send for Logico Style Book Number 5, showing twenty different styles 


H. L. NELKE & CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















The First Real All-American Team 


(Continued from page 55) 


OZENS of individuals have made up 

and published their 1913 All-Amer- 
ican teams absolutely without. a punter. 
The favorite backfield combination seems 
to be Craig, Guyon, and Brickley — and 
there’s not a real punter in the lot, nor 
in the various lines that went with them. 
Mahan’s kicking is good; not yet entirely 
Haughtonesque, or equal to Haughton’s 
pupil, Felton, nevertheless Mahan can be 
relied upon to punt effectively either as 
an instrument of attack or defense. 


(e) “One old-fashioned line plunger” 


HERE: without opposition, we place 
the Carlisle Indian Guyon—an 
indestructible, glowering human cata- 
pult, whose line smashing alone was worth 
the whole of Glenn Warner’s variegated 
bag of tricks. Given the ball inside the 
five yard line, we should call upon Guyon 
to take it over against any line in the 
country. Streit of Princeton, is another 
of the old-fashioned line plungers now 
becoming extinct. Strange to say, two 
of the very best fullbacks in the East 
are on small college teams — Hudson of 
Trinity, and Tallman of Rutgers. 


(f) “One first class drop kicker” 
T FULLBACK on our composite 
team, however, all critics, place the 
marvellous Brickley. Suffice it to re- 
mark that he appears on every All-Ameri- 
can team this year; getting a clean sweep 
in Vanity Fair’s conference. If any mishap 
forced Brickley’s retirement we should call 
upon Eichenlaub of Notre Dame, leaving 
the drop kicking to quarterback Dorais. 
Reviewing the Vanity Fair All-Amer- 
ican Team, as it takes the field, we find 
that we are in command ofa line that 
is fairly strong at ends and center, and 
exceptionally so at tackles and guards. 
This line would meet successfully either 
a plunging ora tricky offense. The back- 
field, all told, is better. There is a 
quarterback, not only a general, but an 
unexcelled user of the forward pass; one 
elusive open field runner, one terrific line 
breaker, and one man whose forte is to 
win games by field goals. Given an ample 
set of plays, this offense would allow an 
opponent no rest; there would be no 
foretelling the fearfully swift and be- 
wilderingly versatile attack it at any 

moment would be able to launch. 


Whispers from the Wings 


(Continued from page 35) 


troubling me. She'll never fall for that 
medicine ball yarn—not in a thousand 
years. 


P in Brattleboro, Vt., the theatre- 

going public have been complaining 
lately that they have had too many “rep” 
companies and moving picture functions 
and not enough legitimate attractions. 
In front of the Opera House the other 
day an irate old farmer buttonholed the 
owner of the theatre and after lodging a 
violent protest on the decadence of things 
dramatic in that vicinity remarked: 


“Say, the nearest thing you've given 
us to Shakespeare this season has been 
“St. Elmo” and the “Girl in the Taxi” 
why don’t you drop a postal to that 
Sothern-Marlowe outfit and see if they 
won’t come up and give us something 
a little more high class.” 

It was in another town not a hundred- 
miles from Brattleboro that the manager 
of the theatre recently discovered a new 
means of luring audiences into his play 
house. Traveling companies were in 
the habit of renting his theatre outright 
for fifteen dollars a night but this did not 


entitle them to the use of the furnace so 
after several audiences had been almost 
frozen stiff in the orchestra chairs the 
townspeople declared that hereafter he 
might as well keep his house closed until 
the warm weather came as no citizen, 
unless he was a voluntary candidate for 
pneumonia, would dream of entering the 
building. This ultimatum worried the 
manager considerably so when the next 
traveling company, a comic opera, came 
along he decided to tharge them twenty 
dollars but to turn on all the steam 
heat. 

On noon of the day when the perform- 
ance of ““Alma Where Do You Live” 
twenty small boys were engaged by the 
manager to parade up and down Main 
Street with placards on their backs 
having this mystic announcement: 

“Hot Comic Opera at the Opera House 
To-night. 

Come One Come All. 


And This Time You Won’t Have To 
Blow Your Fingers to Keep’ Em 
Warm. 

Our Pipes Is as Hot as The Show.” 


ye THE archives of the Hippodrome 
there is a huge scrap book in which the 
Management have carefully preserved 
all the strange and extraordinary requests 
for free seats which have come to them 
from time to time. But weird as many 
of these requests are the one which Press 
Representative Ben Atwell cherishes most 
was written by a young woman whom he 
had met on several occasions. 

“My dear Friend,” it ran, “I know 
you will be shocked to hear of the death 
of my dear mother. She died suddenly 
in Vienna yesterday but as | cannot get 
a ship until Saturday if you could send 
me a box for the Hippodrome for to. 
morrow night I should be_ infinitely 
obliged.” 


Art at Home and Abroad 


(Continued from page 41) 


etcher of them all, 

Rembrandt, whose needle never re- 
corde mere technical proficiency, held 
attention for a month at the gallery of 
Frederick Keppel & Co. As Mr. David 
Keppel says in the introduction to the 
catalogue of this exhibition: “All roads 
lead to Rome and all artistic thought back 
to Rembrandt.” “Old English Sporting 
Plates in Color,” to skip from the sub- 
lime to the humorous, were the attrac- 
tion of the print department at Knoed- 
ler’s. These dealt humorously, humor- 
ously even when seriously, with coaching, 
racing, hunting, shooting and fishing. 
A number were rare, one particularly so 
—“Mr. Samuel Chiffney. Winning 
Jockey of Many Races,” by Marshall and 
C. Turner, published in 1807, the only 
print of this subject in color known to 
exist. Another unusual plate records the 
“Extraordinary Match by George Osbal- 


4 HE greatest 


deston Esq.” who, in 1831, in the saddle, 
covered 200 miles in 10 hours. 


M® W. W. GILCHRIST, JR., proved 
himself more entertaining in por 
traits than in landscapes at his exhibition 
in the Folsom Gallery. He confronts 
always the danger that is the béte noir of 
facile painters and does not often over 
come or avoid it. Thus his ready manip. 
ulation of the brush leads him to super 
ficial renderings of the characters of his 
subject, the reproduction of surfaces and 
the negation of the inner spiritual man, 
His portrait of Miss Janet Beecher, full 
length, in blue, is an apt example of what 
is meant here. The camera is a danger. 
ous rival to him for he has encroached 
upon its field. He was followed by Allen 
Tucker’s landscapes and figure studies 
which though clumsy at times, had ori. 
ginality in conception and in method. 








Hair Merchants 


for 





Coiffure services 


Our :atest importation in stylish 
hairdressing. Made with our 
DuBarry Twist. This Coiffure 
can be arranged in many dif- 
ferent styles. 


Tel. 4191-2 Greeley 
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Beautiful Hair—The Crowning Glory of Woman 


Beauty 
marred by the hair. If 
you have lost the origi- 
nal loveliness of your 
hair, that is no reason 
being depressed. 
Call and see the won- 
derful naturalness of our 


Pompadours 
and 
Transformations 
made exclusively from 


Superior, Soft and Wavy i 
French Hair. sj 


Our method is harmless and the “Wave” 
not affected by damp or salt air. 


We have the largest and best establishment of 
DuBarry its kind in the city and offer you the very best 


Dressing, Hair Dyeing and Scalp Treatment 


We make a specialty of Children’s Hair 
Cutting and Gentlemen’s Toupees. 
CLUZELLE BROS. 

NEW YORK 


Our Correspondence and Mail Order Department is 
equipped to give prompt and satisfactory service. 


is made or 





sesthesiae Twist 
Durable Wave 


in Massaging, Manicuring, Hair 


by Specialists. 


12-14 West 37th St. 


New Booklet just out, 
sent upon request. 








GIFTS 


BRIDGE 
PRIZES 


Unusual Artistic 
Useful 


Suitable for all 
sions, 


All of our beautiful art 
reproductions are made 
of the well-known ‘*Ka- 
thedian Bronze’? — they 
have all the finish and 
durability of the finest 
bronzes at one-tenth the 
prices. Purchase price 
returned without ques- 
tion if you are not en- 
tirely satisfied. 





occa- 


Palace in Italy. 


jects, 





Ss 
An exact replica of this figure at the entrance to the Duke of Burgundy's 
The monks, suggesting as they do the atmosphere of the 
ister, are studio: fers ‘and er mepremiae book-rocks for the 


Send for beautiful Catalog “Vv” with more 
than 80 


ART BRONZE GIFT SHOP 
501 FIFTH AVENUE 





“MONKS” 


tbrary t 


Illustrations of various sub- 
It costs but a postcard request. 


NEW YORK 


























Collarless gowns—for daughter, motherand 
even grandmother—are still in vogue; they are 


comfortable, 


ish and attractive. But 


while your face may be youthful and pretty, 
the lines and contour of your neck may tell 


a sad story of your 
care of self, more p' 


e- our healt, or your 
ly than words. 


Remove the Story-telling Signs! 


Don’t allow your ports to be too fat, too 
— or discolo: 


E one Flacon of his TOTO! 


s’ CREME eeaute. at $3.50 


SUPRA, at 


$3.50, if used with the A Lace but effective 
exercise for chin and throat as e 
patrons only, will give you a beautiful theont 


and n 


and make them worthy of the 


prettiest collarless gown of the season. 


fi V. DARSY, Dept “D,” 


Gy 





FREE—A remarkable book, (from the French) 
sent upon request. 


14 West 47th Stree, NEVV YORK 


Also for sale at STERN BROTHERS, New York 
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Casual Cut Outs 


(Continued from page 53) 


foreign ones will show models with an 
extra pair of cylinders. This, of course, 
makes for a long bonnet. Body length 
has also been increased quite generally 
and it adds to comfort, in increased leg 
room, quite as much as it does to ap- 
pearance. 


LARGE proportion of the motor 

car builders have answered the 
always puzzling question of where to 
carry spare tires by putting them on 
special irons at the rear, and this, too, 
has its effect in producing the impression 
of overall length, as has the rear-mounted 
gasoline tank, a marked feature of 1914. 
The field may now be said to be rather 
evenly divided between carrying the 
fuel supply at the back in a low-hung 
tank — often swung from special mem- 
bers of the frame and necessitating, of 
course, a pressure feed system — and 
carrying it in the cowl of the dash, a 
position advocated by many on account 
of its positive gravity feed and easy 
adaptation to the streamline idea. In 
the matter of spare tire position, the rear 
position is favored both because it clears 
the running boards of unsightly impedi- 
menta and because it does away with the 
necessity of making the springs of one 
side of the car stiffer than those of the 
other. Some ingenious modifications 
have been devised for taking care of the 
“spare.” One maker has arranged a 
special type of iron which can be locked 
and which holds the shoe away from the 
body so that neither can be chafed in 
running. Others have included a com- 
partment in the rear of the body in which 
spare tires and some baggage may be 
carried. 


& 

F MAJOR mechanical modifica- 

tions not many will be seen. Most 
important of them are the electric gear 
shift, the two-speed rear axle, so arranged 
as to give six forward speeds and two 
direct drives under electric control, and 
various modifications of the worm gear 
as a final drive. All of these have al- 
ready been mentioned in these columns. 
However, of mechanical modifications 
and improvements not connected vitally 
with the driving mechanism but aimed 
at the safety and comfort of the driver 
there are many. Among them may be 
mentioned the four wheel brake, arranged 
in some cases to operate on two wheels 
diagonally opposed at the same time. 
This arrangement is particularly de- 
signed to prevent side slipping and skid- 
ding. The power pump for tires is an- 
other handy accessory. It is usually per- 
manently mounted beside the engine and 
can quickly be put in operation. Not 
only does it save the back-breaking work 
of inflating a tire but it does its part with 
the aid of the motor, in a few seconds. 


| gptestooge de are among the many 
details to show improvement this 
year. Naturally, in this age of the 
general electrification of the car, they 
have bulbs instead of jets. The dim- 
ming device by which one set of lights 
may be made to act both as searchlights 
and city lamps has been touched upon 
here. A modification which will also be 
seen at the shows is the double bulb 
light which is just what its name implies, 
a lamp containing two bulbs, one large 
and powerful for night driving in the 
country, the other of lower candle power 
for use in town. Of course a switch at 
the driver’s hand selects either at will. 
In some cases this year headlights are 
incorporated in the fenders. This has 
been done in at least three ways. One 
is to simply make them part of the rigid 
front mud guard. In another the mud 
guards turn with the wheel, throwing the 
lights on the road ahead, while in a third, 
but one guard swings, that on the side 
toward which the car is turning. This 
last method serves the double purpose 
of lighting the way the car is to go and 





preventing the blackness that follows 
suddenly swerved lights on the straight 
way ahead. 


» LINE with safety and ease of 
operation is the continued favor of 
left hand drive and the central position 
of control levers. The rule of the road 
in this country makes the left side the 
logical position for the driver’s seat and 
it is probably only because we were wont 
to imitate all things foreign in motoring 
that we adopted the right hand drive in 
the first place, neglecting the important 
fact that the rule of the road on the other 
side was the reverse of ours. Certain 
it is that the makers who have adhered 
longest to right hand drive are now mak- 
ing left drive at least optional. 


OR the man who likes to be in- 

formed as to conditions in various 
parts of his car at all times when on the 
road, at least two improved instruments 
for the dashboard will be found at the 
shows. One is an easily legible gasoline 
telltale, indicating the state of the fuel 
supply; the other a revolution guage 
by which one can tell at a glance just 
how fast the engine is “turning over.” 
Other conveniences for the driver are 
goggle and route book cupboards built 
into the dash, a clock mounted on the top 
of the steering column and electrically 
warmed gloves. The source of heat for 
the latter is the ever useful storage bat- 
tery and either pads on the steering wheel 
or the gloves themselves are quickly 
raised to a comfortable temperature. 
There are also car heaters of various sorts 
for the motorist who does not want to 
shiver on bitter days, and by means of 
the hot water or the exhaust heat from 
the engine Miladay’s limousine may now 
be made quite as snug as her drawing 
room. Another cold weather utility 
this time for the machine itself, is the 
hood blanket, made of heat-retaining 
material and fashioned to fit neatly over 
the bonnet of the car. 


N THE whole, there is rather more 

to the car of 1914 than there has 
been during the past two seasons. In 
the early days of motoring, one had to 
be an accomplished mechanic in order to 
drive an automobile. The trend was 
then toward simplicity for a number of 
years, until finally a point was reached 
at which nearly all the driving functions 
were either performed for one or at any 
rate made as inconspicuous as possible. 
The fixed spark, the dash board clear of 
paraphernalia of any kind, were evi- 
dences of this tencency. The pendulum 
has now swung back, however, to a more 
normal position and the automobile 
builder does not hesitate to add to the 
mechanisms of his output or even their 
visible means of operations, provided 
the additions are real helps to more 
efficient or more comfortable driving. 
This state of mind on the partof themanu- 
facturer accounts for the adoption of the 
self-starter, the electric lighting system 
and the more radical electric gear shift, 
each of which means an addition to the 
number of moving parts and, in a sense, 
a mechanical complication. Each serves 
its useful and valuable purpose, however, 
and therefore it is found on the automo- 
biles of 1914. 


Te same tendency to give the motor- 
ist everything that may be useful to 
him even though that means a multiplica- 
tion of fixtures wil! be seen this year in 
instrument equipment. In addition to 
the usual speedometer it will be quite 
common to see gradometers, gasoline 
gauges, ammeters and revolution gauges 
on instrument boards this season and 
several cars also mount motor heat indi- 
cators on the radiator caps. Light switch- 
es, horn buttons and clocks will also add 
to the number of appointments of the 
motor car of the season which aims to be 


as complete a vehicle as possible and not 
a mere means of transportation. 


Wire it comes to bodies and body 
fittings of course the number of dis- 
tinct creations will be almost as many as 
the makes of cars. All sorts of individual 
expressions of comfort and convenience 
may be expected. Certain general ten- 
dencies stand out, however. Thus, al- 
though some glaring exceptions prove the 
rule, quiet and even sombre colors will 
prevail at the motor shows both native 
and foreign. Dark, rich tones in body 
painting, relying on subtle harmonies of 
matching and contrast with upholstery, 
have displaced for the most part the brill- 
iant hues which were formerly almost 
universal in automobiles. Of course show 
goers will see a number of white bodies 
and other paintings which proclaim them- 
selves afar off and there will be at the 
Importers’ Salon some examples of that 
skillful use of fine woods and delicate 
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lining shades which make the cars they 
adorn more like exquisite boudoirs 
in miniature than vehicles exposed to the 
contamination of the city streets. But 
these are the exceptions —not the glar- 
ing ones necessarily —and the majority 
of the cars of quality this year will 
seek to prove that quality not by gaudy 
raiment but by dignified reserve. 


HE show-goer in New York will not 

see much of the kind of body work 
that made the Paris show of this season 
startling —the boat body for the open 
car. There may be one or two examples, 
but American body builders do not take 
kindly to what they call “freakish.” At 
the Paris exhibition egg-shaped radiators 
and radiator frames shelved back were 
shown in touring models. Not only was 
the boat like form of body used —the 
prow of the boat being toward the rear 
of course —but the finish in some cases 
was like that of a rowboat. 


Dogs and Their Owners 


(Continued from page 51) 


the arena. Their greatness and no- 
bility of character made them popular 
with the older Eastern potentates. 
They were admired by Alexander 
the Great who introduced them into 
Greece three and a quarter centuries 
before the birth of Christ. Twenty to 
twenty-five years ago the best mastiffs 
in the world were owned by Americans. 
Among these dogs was the fawn, Mr. E. 
H. Moore’s Minting. Mr. J. L. Win- 
chell and Dr. J. Frand Perry, of Boston, 
were also admirers of the breed, and Mrs. 
Charles H. Mason took a great and 
academic interest in it. In the early 
eighties The English Mastiff Club was 
formed and every one was talking “mas- 
tiff.” But for some reason or another 
the breed was allowed to run down. 
Now, however, as Mr. Kinney has taken 
a hand and is importing good dogs, we 
may hope to see the breed where it be- 
longs — and that is at the head of the 
non-sporting list of dogs. 


TZ height of a mastiff should be 
twenty-seven inches and upward. 
A dog should weigh from one hundred 
fifty-five to one hundred seventy-five 
pounds; a bitch should scale from one 
hundred forty to one hundred sixty 
pounds. The bigger the mastifi, the 
better; but he must be sound and well 
proportioned. The general character 
and symmetry of the mastiff is best des- 
cribed in the code or description drawn up 
by the Old English Mastiff Club, of 
England, founded in 1883. It reads: 
“Large, massive, powerful, and well- 
knit frame. A combination of grandeur, 
good nature, courage, and docility.”’ 


HE Old English sheep dog is another 

very interesting variety of dog, and 
I am inclined to think that the best dogs 
living of the variety are owned by Ameri- 
cans. Enormous prices have from time 
to time been paid by Americans for the 
best dogs of this breed produced on the 
other side, and the Tyler-Morse Kennel 
is thought to be invincible. No dogs 
were ever shown in better condition, and 
when Mrs. Tyler-Morse leads Champion 
Slumber or one of her other thorough- 
breds into the ring at a show, exclama- 
tions of admiration are always forth- 
coming. The Tyler-Morse sheep dogs 
carry enormous coats, and their kennel 
man must be an adept in keeping such 
dogs in condition. 


B Hsien coats of sheep dogs may be 
made more plentiful or luxuriant by 
keeping the dogs soaked in cocoanut oil 
to which a little kerosene may be added. 
The proper proportion is a pint of kero- 
sene to a gallon of cocoanut oil. This 
treatment is a somewhat expensive one, 
but Old English sheep dogs are in the 
hands of the wealthy. Of all dogs, the 
Old English sheep dog is considered the 


most sagacious. As a farmer’s dog he is 
of the rough-and-ready description. He 
is of a very old origin and is a natural 
sheep and cattle dog. He became nearly 
extinct in England, but about twenty- 
five years ago there was instituted a 
successful movement which brought about 
the resuscitation of the bobtail breed. 


e GENERAL appearance, the Old 
English sheep dog is a square-built 
dog, well covered with hair. The outer 
coat should be long, straight and harsh, 
the under coat linty, the legs should be 
well feathered all around. Great hind 
quarters are another characteristic of 
the dog’s. He should be short in body, 
well ribbed, active, and stand on straight 
legs. He is a strong dog and a fast 
galloper. His skull is capacious and his 
brows arched, wide and shaggy; his jaw 
is strong and not pinched or weasel-like. 
His color may be any shade of gray, 
grizzle, blue or blue-merled, with or 
without white markings, or in reverse. 
Where there is a lot of white and consid- 
erable blue, a wall or china eye is typical. 
A dog twenty-two inches at the shoulder 
is of a nice height, but he may be bigger. 
A bitch, of course, will generally be found 
to be slightly less. Bobtails should be 
free of all poodle or deerhound character. 


HE Dalmatian dog is becoming 

more and more popular every day. 
At the open air horse and dog shows this 
year, valuable prizes will be offered for 
trained Dalmatians. They will be re- 
quired to run behind horse-drawn vehicles. 
The Dalmatian is also known as the 
carriage dog, and the coach dog. He is 
very fond of horses and horses reciprocate 
his affection. The Dalmatian is con- 
sidered the correct dog to follow the 
fashionable equipage, whether it be the 
handy runabout, or the coach and four. 
It is by owners of big stables that the 
new dog trials will be supported. Mr. 
A. G. Vanderbilt is giving a helping hand, 
and Mrs. C. Halstead Yates of Oak Ridge, 
Va., is offering her hearty and influential 
support. Miss Marian de Pont of Mont- 
pelier Station, Va., is also greatly inter- 
ested in the breed, as is Miss Amy 
Bonham of York, Pa. Mr. Harry T. 
Peters of Islip, L. I., N. Y., has a really 
wonderful kennel of champions. Mr. 
Theodore Crane owns Champion Pick- 
pocket and he is a son of Champion 
Gedney Farms Surprise and Judy. Pick- 
pocket was bred by the Misses Towle. 
Miss Alice Neale and Miss Flora Mac- 
Donald have a good dog or two, and Mr. 
Alfred B. Maclay has spent large sums 
on the breed. Recent importations have 
been made and a new English-bred 
puppy is expected to accomplish much 
at the coming shows. When these dogs 
are put to the test in carriage trials, 
increased interest will no doubt be taken 
in them. 






























Nos. 2386—2387-A 
A winter suit model having che dropped 
shoulder, the high, fur collar, and the soft 
belt, which are all features of the season. 





Nos. 2362—2363-A 
Gown showing kimono waist with two- 
piece skirt completed by a three-piece 
peplum; suitable for the light weight 
velours, velvet, and crepe de chine. 


PATTERN * SERVICE 


As A bridge between the limited and the unlimited dress al- 

lowance, Vogue Patterns are indispensable to the woman 
who must have a very complete wardrobe on a moderate 
outlay. You are accustomed, perhaps to spend $150 and 
more for a gown. For the same sum, using Vogue Patterns, 
you may have not one but three or four gowns equally smart. 


And, all question of price aside, Vogue Patterns represent 
the very best models you can find anywhere — even though 
you spent all your time, like Vogue’s editors, in constant 
study of the cycle of new models produced by the great Paris 
designers. 


Among the models here you are likely to see at least one 
gown you have wanted and not been able to find. With the 
Vogue Pattern to guide her, even an inexperienced seamstress 
can very easily make up the gown. For prices, see opposite. 





No. 2310-A 
A short evening wrap which may be made 
of a ribbed plush or velvet with trimming 
of fur and a lining of flowered crepe. 


























Nos. 2410—2411-A 

Recent French design for dinner dress 

of biack charmeuse with kimono waist 
and wired tunic of white lace. 








Nos. 2322—2323-A 
Afternoon gown, with one piece kimono 
waist cut with long sleeves, and one- 
piece draped skirt cut with a one inch 
raised waist line opening at the left side. 















































Nos. 2437-2438-A 
Semi-tailored gown, equally 
suitable for velvet, soft 
cloth or crepe, made with 
the vest and collar of a con- 


Nos. 2432-2433-A4 
Dress consisting of a sur- 
plice underblouse and sleeve- 
less overblouse attached to a 
circular tunic — worn over 


Nos. 2356-2357-A 
An especially well-liked 
semi-tailored dress, that 
may be made up in woolen 
material with sleeves and 





Nos. 2336-2337-A4 
Afternoon or evening dress 
suitable for light weight or 
transparent materials such 
as voile or chiffon with 








Nos. 2400-2401-A 
Afternoon gown showing 
draped skirt with the lifted 
effect and waist cut with 
the loose underarm. Vest 



















trasting material. @ two-piece underskirt. vest of figured silk. shadow or net lace. is made detachable. 














No. 2417-4 
Surplice waist, showing 
the new drop shoulder and 
roll collar — could be made 
of tatiste, or charmeuse. 


No. 2424b-4 
This waistcoat has the fronts 
cut in one piece with low, 
deep armholes. Back in one 
piece on fold of tne goods. 





No. 2377-4 
Child’s dress, consisting ee . Child’s dress, consistin, 
of separate skirt set on ] OGUE P. atterns are made in SIZES 34; 36, 38, and 40, unl- of long-waisted waist Pm 
plain waist lining, and formly priced at 50 cents for waist or skirt, and $1 for the tached to one-piece skirt 
blouse waist to slip on over complete costume. When ordering please be sure to give section. Applied collar 





the head, open at the neck. and cuffs make an espec- 


the size desired, and to enclose the exact remittance. For : ; : 
tally attractive itrmming. 


instance, simply say: “Send me Pattern 2410-2411-A, 
size 36, for which I enclose $1.” You will thereupon 
promptly receive the dinner dress pattern shown opposite, 
tunic and skirt. If you wanted only the tunic, you would 
order ‘‘Pattern 2410-A,” enclosing 50 cents; and if you 
wanted only the skirt, “Pattern 2411-A.” 


Orders for Vogue Patterns, to insure prompt attention, 
should be addressed to the 


Vogue Pattern Service, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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READ THESE COL- 
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—THEN CLIP THE 
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CARDS THAT AP- 
PEAL TO YOU AND 
YOU WILL HAVE A | 
MIGHTY HANDY 
SHOPPING LIST. 











Art Galleries 





FIFTH AVENUE ART GALLERIES. 546 sth 
Ave. & 1, 3, 5 W. 4sthSt., N.Y. Tapestries, Paint- 
ings, Antiques, Art Objects. Write for Catalog 
X. Goods sold at auction, Jas. P. Silo, Auctioneer. 








Auction—Bridge—s5oo 


“RAD-BRIDGE” new “Ruffinish” Playing 
Cards. “Club Linen,” “Velour” and “Basket 
Weave” Cards ( 
smooth and “Ru 


Red—Blue—Brown—Green— 

plain edge 25c per pack (Dozen $2.75); Gold Edge 
35c (Dozen $4.00). Samples free. “There is no 
better 25c card for any game.” 
“RAD-BRIDGE” Life’s Illustrated Pad. 26 
cupid pictures by “Life” artists in pad of 50 sheets. 
Space for more than 150 rubbers. 25c per pad, 
$2.50 per dozen. Now comes in 


New Cover By Blashfield of “Life” giving new 
Royal Auction (or Lily) table and condensed 
“Essential Rules” making pad suitable for Bridge 
and Auction or Royal Auction (Lilys). 


“RAD-BRIDGE” Sterling Mark on Bridge 
Accessories the world over. Illustrated catalog 
free. Ten cents in stamps (less than cost) brings 
our wallet of samples in addition. 


“RAD-BRIDGE” goods <e sold by first-class 
dealers everywhere, or :i1 be sent direct, 
carriage paid on receipt of price. Dept, 
D. Radclifie & Company, 144 Pearl St., N. Y. 





tented) now come in both 
nish.” All in 4 colors each, 
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449 Fourth Avenue 


Are you satisfied with your shopping facilities ? 
you know the best shop for every article you want ? 
Can you shop conveniently—without worry and fatigue? 

In these columns, you will find the announcements of 
236 of the best shops in America. No matter what you 
want—a modiste or furrier, a bridge prize or tea room— 
you can find it here, simply and compactly listed for your 
With the aid of “The Shopping List,” you can 
have the best shops of America at your door, even though 
you live a thousand miles away. 

But the only way to realize the possibilities of these 
columns is to write to some of the advertisers. 
ber that we recommend every one. 


The Shopping List 
VANITY FAIR 


Are You Satisfied 
With The Shops You Know? 


Do 


Remem- 


New York City 








Children’s Clothes — Cont. 





Corsets— Cont. 





Bridge Whist 


FLEUR DE LIS. CHICAGO. : 

Only to the woman of refinement do our infants 
wear appeal. Daintiest of hand work. Abso- 
lutely different. Send for price list. 


PEETZ FRONT LACE CORSET. “The high- 
est Art in Corseting.”” Ready to wear custom 
made. Prices $5.50 to $35. Corsets made to 
order within 24 hours. 36 East 33d St., N. Y. 





REMEMBER THESE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ARE CONSTANTLY 
CHANGING. EVERY 
ISSUE SURPRISES 
YOU WITH NEW 
SUGGESTIONS 








Dancing — Cont. 





ALL MODERN DANCES Fashions Latest Steps, 
Tango, Boston, Society, Stage and Classic. Mag. 
nificent Studios, Tuition Reasonable. G. Hep. 
burn Wilson, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 4923 Bryant. 
BROADWAY Dancing Academy. Society, stage 
dancing taught _ privately. Specialty dances, 
Boston, One-step, Tango, Argentino, etc. Prof, 
Saato, 87th St. & Broadway. Tel. 6435 Riverside, 
AN ESTABLISHED ACADEMY of Dancing 
Tango, one-step, dips. Constantine instructors also 
Miss Brewster instructor. Private or classes. 2307 
Bway at 83 St. & 23 West 44 St. Tel. 7069 Schuy, 


Decorating & Furnishing 

















“ McHUGHWILLOW FURNITURE, from 
candlesticks to beds, is so alluring that one wants 
to buy the whole list.” (N.V.Times.) Write for Pic. 
tures. Joseph P. McHugh & Son, 9 W.42d St.,N.Y, 


EXPERIENCE AND TASTE in selecting in- 
terior furnishings enable me to save money for my 
customers. Call, Write, or Phone, Bryant 5 

Miss K. R. Gerry, 546 Fifth Ave. New ork., ett 


McELROY STUDIOS. Interior decorations, 
special designs for furniture, mirrors, lamp shades, 
etc. Bridge prizes. 158 Madison Avenue, 
between 32nd and 33rd Streets, New York. 


A FEW CHOICE SPECIMENS of quaint 

pieces together with true copies of Antiques made 

of old woods, hand made in our shops,also repairing, 
William Birns, 70 West 38th Street, New York 

















Delicacies 





“BRIDGE PARTY” SCORE PADS de luxe. 
Royal (lily) auction score. Made in 6 tinted 
papers, 25capad. $2.50a doz. postpaid. Circulars 


free. Stearns & Beale, 217-219 Centre St., N. 


Boas & Feathers 








CHILDREN’S FINE FRENCH P.K. and lin- 
gerie dresses, ages 4to12 years. Sketches sent on 
request. Alsodainty hand-madeslipsand guimpes- 
Solor-Hinds Co., 352 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


MME. S. SCHWARTZ. 
Corsetiere 
11 East 47th Street New York 
Telephone 1552 Murray Hill 


SOUTHERN GOOD THINGS. Home-made 
Fig preserves, sweet pickles, brandied peaches, &c. 
Recipe for delicious: Crab Gumbo, 25c. Miss 


Angelica Schuyler, 153 Church St., Mobile, Ala. 











Christmas Gift Cards 


GENUINE WADE CORSET including Mrs. A. 
H. Wade’s Patented Corsets, made by us only. Not 
sold in stores. Salesladies wanted in every city. 
Wade Corset Co., Park Ave., & 130th St., N. Y. 





Dress Accessories 





MME BLOCK, Willow and Ostrich plumes 
made into handsome French plumes, a collarette 
or chic novelty. Paradise aigrettes cleaned, re- 
modeled, mail orders filled. 36 West 34th St.,N. Y. 


AT YOUR REQUEST a circular, describing 
Christmas Greetings, etc. Assorted packages of 
Christmas Greetings. Choice, different. Solatia 
M. Taylor, 56 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 








MME. ZUGSCHWERT 
Custom Corsets, all designs. 
Latest Creation in Lingerie. 
330 Republic Building, 209 State St. Chicago. 





H. METHOT. French Feather Dyer and Dresser. 
Originator of the Art of Reconstructing old 
Feathers into new. Best Feathers and workman- 
ship at moderate prices. 29 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


Cleaning & Dyeing 


BERTHE MAY’S CORSETS. A specialty for 
Maternity and Abdominal Support. Dress as 
usual. Uninterrupted comfort. Mail orders re- 
ceive prompt attention. 10 East 46th St., N. Y. 


DRECHSLER’S WASHABLE TAPE 

labels — prevent loss of garments — can be used 

as a hanger — be sure and mark each piece of 
linen and wearing apparel. 


PREVENTS LOSS OF GARMENTS your 
fuli name, address and city, 250 — $1.10; 1000 — 
$3.75, divided in 4 names for same family. J. 
Harry Drechsler Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 











Books & Prints 





WHALEY’S BOOK SHOP—.463 sth Avenue, 
N. Y. New Year Greeting Cards, Calendars, 
Books, Novelties, Boxed Stationery, Dinner Cards. 
Columbia whist playing cards, 18c. a pack. 


KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING COMPANY 
High class cleaners and dyers of New York. 
Main office, 402 E. 31st St. Tel. Murray Hill 6618. 
Branch offices, telephone connections. 


CORSET HOSPITAL. Repairing, cleaning, re- 
modeling. High-priced corsets duplicated reason- 
ably. To order $10 up. Mail orders. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mae A. Bond, 2231 Broadway, N. Y 





LEWANDOS 

Americas Greatest Cleaners and Dyers 

17 Temple Place & 284 Boylston Street, Boston 
1633 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 








Candies 


YE KYNG’S TOWNE SWEETES. Choice 





LEWANDOS §37 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1335 G Street, Washington, 

Albany ochester Hartford 

Bridgeport Waterbury 


New Haven 


LE PAPILLON CORSET CO., Mme. Gardner, 
Mgr., 26 W. 38th St., N. Y. Corsets to order and 
ready to wear; our goods are universally admitted 
to be of superior style, fit, finish, and workmanship. 


HAUSER & PRENTISS, 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Artistic lines & comfort assured. Reasonable prices. 
Singers’ corsets a specialty. Brassieres to order, 
rubberized brassieres & belts for reducing. 





Embroidery 


MRS. C. H. OTT, 

10 West gsd St., New York. New designs for 
waists and gowns. Stamped goods. Hand made 
waists from $5 up. Initial Embroidery a specialty, 


SPECIAL PRICES on hand embroidered Philip- 
pine waist patterns. $10 values, $7.50: $7.50 
values, $5; $5 values, $3.50. Money retunded. 0. 
A. Bosley, 296 E Colorado St., Pasadena, California, 














LEWANDOS Waterbury Providence Newport 


KATHERINE D’ARCY. Hip confining, low 











assortment of candy made from best materials for | Fall River Springfield’ Worcester Salem | busted corsets, of the latest vogue. Style and 5 
Christmas gifts. Prepaid 1 lb. $1. 4 pound 50 | Lynn Portland Cambridge Brookline | wearing quality guaranteed. — Cleaning and re- Employment Agencies 
cents. Hall & Bailey, Kingston, Mass. Roxbury Waltham Watertown Malden | Pairing. 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
MISS BRINKLEY, 507 sth Ave., New York, 
7° MME HEMPHILL, ciere ‘ near 42d. Tel. 2414 Murray Hill. Supplies 
China & Cut Glass Corsets Custom made only. Lowest Prices. governesses, housekeepers, household servants, per- 


366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Tel. 2197 Greeley. 





HAND PAINTED CHINA. Original designs 
for prizes, wedding gifts and table decorations, 
rices reasonable. Lessons in china painting. 
iring. Write Carrie L. Gwatkin, 2790 Bway,N. Y. 


Children’s Clothes 








ADELINE DONSHEA, originator and_ sole 
atentee of her inimitable Front Lace Corset. 
ndividual attention insures comfort, grace, pose. 
1o West 36th St., N. Y. Tel. 3308 Greeley. 


MRS. L. L. ST. JOHN—Corsetiere 
¢ Soper made Fag 
pecial reductions lor Janua 
418 Fifth Avenue, ;_ = York. 





ALICE MAKES, oN ORDER ONLY, corsets of every 
description, subject to approval of patron, refer- 
cing physician, or dressmaker. Rush orders a 
specialty. 34 W. 46th St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 7575. 


MADAME DIAMANT, CORSETIERE 
Latest Parisian models. 
Corsets to order only. 

111 East goth St.,N. Y. Phone, 5042 Mad. Sq. 





IMPORTED SMOCKED FROCKS, Sizes from 
6 months to 15 years, made to measurement. 
Reasonable. Designs with measurement blank sent 
on request. Mrs. Julia B. McCoy, Jamestown, Va. 


BABY SHOP. Dainty handmade Layettes, 
Mothers relieved of all responsibility and worry. 
Mail orders solicited. Elizabeth Coleman, In- 
fant Outfitter, 247 South 20th St., Philadelphia. 


VICTOR BABY DRESSER. 

Do not dress Baby on lap. “Victor” Baby 
Dresser holds baby, and makes dressing easy for 
mother and child. Victor Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 








MME. BINNER | 

i Corsetiere, is cultivating figures 

with her famous corsets at 561 sth Ave., N. Y. 
(New Establishment) Formerly 18 E. 4sth St. 


MME, ROSE LILLI models which accurately fore- 
cast the “Trend of Fashion.’”’ Custom made only. 
15 W.4sthSt.,N.Y. Tel. 2818 Bryant. 720 So. 
Michigan Av., Chicago. 73 Rue de Richelieu, Paris. 





MME. COURTNEY. Corsets of every descrip- 
tion made to order. Ultra fashionable. Specialties 
for invalids and deformities. Perfect satisfaction. 
628 sthAve., bet. 50 & 51 St., N. Y. Tel. Plaza 60009. 


MME. MARIE. Custom Corsets, alsoFrench web- 
reducing garments. $10 up. Ready to wearcorsets, 
$6 up. Cleaning, repairing, remodeling on short no- 
tice. 714 Lex. Ave., bet. 57& s8thSt.Tel. Plaza 3951 





sonally investigating references. Inventories taken. 


MRS. PILLSBURY. Educational Agency. 507. 
sth Ave., N. Y. Tel. Murray Hill, 6185. Teach- 
ers, governesses, nurses, maids, companions, secre- 
taries, trained nurses. Housekeepers a specialty. 


MISS SHEA’S Employment Agency, 30 E. “e 
St. The 42d St. Building. Supplies first cla 

servants, male and female, in all capacities for cit 
and country. References carefully investigated. 


MISS G. H. WHITE, agency, 2 W. 4sth St, 
New York, Phone 7789 Bryant. Visiting house 
keeper, secretary. Houses opened. _ First-class 
help of all kinds. Hours, 10-4. Sat., 10-12% 


MRS. TABER | 
Algonquin Employment Agency 
Telephone 4961 Plaza fficient Servants 
769 Lexington Avenue, New York 




















IF YOU CANNOT FIND ; 

on these pages what you want write to the 
Manager of The Shopping List, 

449 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


Dancing 





CHILDREN’S WEAR from infancy to twelve 
years. Garments to order, smocked and exclusive 
rsaspecialty. Beebee 


models. Boys’ & girls’ rom 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS. 
Olmstead Back Laced fitted by experienced corset- 
ieres. $3.50 up. To order, $10. Olmstead Corset 





& Shaddle, 38 West 33d 


t., Tel. 7537 Mad. Sq. 





Co.,44 W. 22d St., N. Y. Tel. Gramercy 5224. 








ALVIENE STUDIOS, Tango, Argentine, Boston 
One-step, aesthetic and classic dancing taught; 
ladies, children, gentlemen. Grand Opera House 
Bldg., 309 W. 23d St., N. Y. Tel 1616 Chelsea. 





COMPETENT MEN SERVANTS. our Spec 
ialty. Reliable help of all kinds. Service 
rompt and efficient. Mrs. Julien, 47 W. 42 St. 
R Y. (next door to Stern's.) Tel. Bryant 4381. 


COLONIAL AGENCY INC.,25W. 42nd St.,N.Y. 
(sth floor). Tel. Bryant 3696. Miss Miller. Profes- 


sional and Domestic Servants. References strictly 
investigated. Visiting housekeepers, couples, et. 
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Gowns— Cont. 














Gowns — Cont. 





EMILIE formerly Le Boudoir. 
Exclusive Afternoon 
and Evening Gowns. 
28 West 46th Street New York 


UNUSUAL DRESSMAKING. 

Perfect fit. Smart Design. Trouseaux. Prompt. 
. Meares 12 and 14 West 37th Street, New 

York. Telephone Greeley 5827. 








Entertainment 





CHILDREN’S PARTIES—MISS L.A. HOWE. 
Specially plans each affair taking entire charge. 
Invitations, favors, table decorations. Write or 
call. Studio, 144 East 22nd Street, New York. 


ENTERTAINERS & MUSICIANS furnished 
for all occasions. Children’s parties a specialty. 
Trained dogs, Magicians, Moving Pictures. _ Est. 
1879, Gottschalk & Alpuente, 347 sth Ave., N. Y. 











Fancy Dress & Costumes 


VICTORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNS Old 
gowns of every kind remodeled equal to new. 


ROWORTH 


Individual millinery, frocks, and frills for maids 


1 year (12 times) $20 
Single insertions (no less 
than three) $2 
















Evening gowns a specialty. Open fall season | and matrons. Moderately priced. Call or write. Lace & Lingerie 
September rsth. 160 W. 84th Street, New York. 50 West 33rd Street, New York. 
MRS. ERIKSON. ovens IN DRESSMAKING THE LINGERIE SHOP Hand embroidered 


Chic Gowns made to order at short notice. 
Evening gowns a specialty. 
Tel. Riverside 1929 140 West pan St.. N.Y. 


me. Blake pleases. Gowns ready to wear 
a made to one Exceptional remodeling. 
373 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


French lingerie. 25% off on discontinued designs. 
Send for booklet and list of reductions. Leon P. 
Bailly, 54 West 30th Street, New York. 





SULLIVAN SPECIALTY SHOPS, 
ats, Gowns, Suits, Coats. 
Custom and ready made. 
Rutland, Vermont. Glens Falls, N. Y. 


MISS M. FRASER Dinner and Evening Gowns. 
Young Ladies a Specialty. Wraps & Blouses. Per- 
sonal Attention. Original Designs and moderate 
prices. 371 Lah home: N. Y., Tel. 6047 M. Hill. 


KINSEY’S LINEN STORE. Xmas handker- 
chiefs direct from the Appenzell Mountains. 
Never were prices so attractive and designs more 
beautiful. 346 Madison Avenue, New York 





REBA, 2381 Broadway, N. W. Corner 87th 
Street, New York. Fall models in gowns, frocks, 
coats, blouses and wraps. Imported and orig- 
inal designs. Mail orders. Send for catalogue. 


A FRENCH DRESSMAKER will design and 
make you a gown or a tailored suit at a very 
special price to introduce her work to id 
Fair readers. Mme. LaValle, 420 sth Ave., N. 


MARY THOMAS’ GUIMPES, Hand made to 
measure. $2.50 up. Irish crochet, fillet, shadow, 
point de Sprit—Brussels net. Illustrated folder. 
1329 Narragansett Boulevard, Providence, R. I. 





CARL A. WUSTL 40 Union Sq., N. Y., Tel- 
1623 Stuyvesant. Character and Historical, cos- 
tumes to order, for hire or purchase(Features)Clean- 
liness characteristics: fine costumes, promptness. 


MAURICE HERRMANN costumer to the most 
celebrated artists. Exclusive costumes made to 
order for hire or sale. nt 20 W. 27th St., 

now at 166 W. 48thSt., N. Y. Tel. r250 Bryant. 





DRESSMAKER. Miss Carey, 601 West 144th 

Street, between Broadway and Riverside Drive, 

New York. Smart Gowns and Frocks. 
Velvets—Brocades—Duvetyn. 


MME. CHAMBET, EST. 1887. Gowns for all 
occasions, to order. Specialty—well fitting Tailored 
Gowns. Remodeling of all kinds. 157 Lexington 
Ave., (30th St.) New York. Tel. 864 Mad. Sq. 











Flesh Reducing 


M.A. BODEE CO. Gowns adapted with perfect 
lines to the individual figure. Model of figure 
made for out of town customers. Sarah Hadley 
Building, 9 East 35th Street, New York. 





Greeting & Place Cards 


Ladies’ Tailors 





GIFT amore EVERY WHERESSELL 
uality Cards 
7 all occasions. 
The A. M. Davis Co., Boston. 


J. WINTER. Tailor made suits in styles dis- 


tinctive and correct, from $65 up . Top coats a 
specialty. Mail orders solicited. 38 West 38th 
Street, New York. Tel. Greeley 3331. 





UNIQUE DINNER haga IN DAVIS 
Quality Dinner Cards. Sold at Gift Shops 
Your stationers or 
The A. M. Davis Co., Boston. 


MADAM CULLY. Gowns for all occasions. In- 
dividual requirements executed. Your own material 
artistically made. House gowns, Negligees. Re- 
modeling. Prompt. Very reasonable. 77 W. 47th St. 








HAVE YOU A GOOD FIGURE? Are you too 
stout? Are you toothin? Does any part of your 
figure need reducing or developing? Call; F gs 
for booklet. Jean Downs, 116 W. 30th St, N. Y 


MRS. SPENCER formerly LE BOUDOIR 
24 West 46th Street, N. Y. 
ae Frocks and Evening 

Wraps a specialty. 


Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 


SCHWARTZ & PORTEGAL 
Ladies’ Tailors and Importers, New York 
ail orders solicited. 
6E. 41st St.,at sth Ave., Tel. 6520 Murray Hill. 





ARE YOU STOUT? Reduction assured by 
scientifically applied exercise. Private instruc- 
tion, both sexes. Booklet. 14th season. Berkeley 
Lyceum Gym., 21 W. 44th Street, New York. 


DANDY, CREATOR and IMPORTER of 
wraps and gowns for smart women. Prices rea- 
sonable. Call, write, or phone Greeley 3424. 
Astor Court Bld’g. 20 W. 34th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS, Ladies’ Hair Specialist. New Ideal 
wavy pin for a hurried toilet, $7.00 up. Guaran- 
teed to keep the wave. Effect beautiful and easiest 
false hair to adapt. 8 West 37th Street, N. Y. 


ANTHONY TUNA 
Ladies’ Tailor and Furrier. 
or side saddle styles. Mail orders solicited. 

20 East 33d Street New York 


Habits in cross 





REDUCING FLESH by scientific method. D 

Baking processand massage. Dieting not essential. 
Improves general health. Demonstration free. 
Berkeley Lyceum Gym., 23 W. 44th Street, N. Y. 


MARY A. KEENA. Original designs in after- 
noon and evening gowns, my specialty, suits, 
coats, wraps, and simple morning dresses. 
43 West 46th Street, New York. Tel. Bryant 3067. 


EUREKA MASSAGE CREAM — makes the 
face smooth scientifically. Eureka Beautifying 
Cream cleanses the skin and lightens the 5 ad 
ion. soc. by mail Address Francis, 8 W. 37 St. 


LAWN-BRAUER CO., Ladies’ Tailors. Smart 
tailored suits to order, $50 up. Prompt and 
special attention to all mail orders. 17 West 45th 
Street, New York. Telephone 792 Bryant. 





REDUCING by proper exercise, the only health- 
ful method. Quick results. Institute for medical 
and hygienic gymnastics. 200 West 72nd Street, 
N.Y. Henry Panzer, Director. Tel. Col. 92s. 


MAGOVERN & HAGAN. We make a spec- 
ialty of Trousseaux, Evening Gowns and street 
costumes of exclusive designs. Gowns made u 
atshort notice. Prices moderate. 13W. 39 St., N. 


LEO LICHTMAN. Artistic Hair Goods from 
your own hair combings. Sample freshly cut 
finishes perfection. 22 years’ experience. Color- 
ing. 2365 Broadway, corner 86th St., New York. 


WHEELOCK-PELLERIN 
11 West 46th Street, New York. 
Suits to order $65. 
Expert cleansing and dyeing. 








Florists 


THE LITTLE QUEEN Inc. Makers of gowns 
for ladies and specialists in the creation of 
dresses and suits for young ladies and children. 
56 West 46th Street New York. 


ANNA J. RYAN. Fashionable devices in curls, 
oe < ge switches, transformations and wigs. 

fail vg ." hog 2 way, near 
113th St., 5566 Mor id 





SCHWARTZ BROS. | 
Distinctive tailored suits 
Exclusive designs to order $45 wu Squent 
429 5th Ave. (between 38th & goth Sts.), N. » » 





MAX SCHLING. Adjoining the Plaza Hotel. 
Flowers to satisfy any taste 
Corsages to match any gown. 

22 West soth St., New York. Tel. Plaza 1241. 


MRS. A. VESPER. Smart and exclusive 
gowns and coats. Evening gowns a specialty. 
imported models copied. Materials taken. 
142 West 82nd St., New York. Tel. Schuyler 5297. 


SENEGAS, 60 West 45th St., bet. sth & 6thAves., 

p's Specialists in transformations, wigs and 
et designer of individual fashions in artistic 
hair goods and latest coiffures for the elite. 





FLORAL DECORATIONS. For all Occasions 
Wedding, Dinners, Dances, Parties. Prettiest 
Novelties in Floral Art. Max Schling, 22 West 
soth Street, New York. Telephone Plaza 1241. 


B. PLUMER —- “Lingerie Shop.” Imported 
models of gowns, blouses, frocks and coats. Also 
trousseaux to order. Seventh Avenue and 54th 
Street, New York Tel. Columbus 4545. 


MME. THOMPSON. Latest fashions in attrac- 
tive and practical a Goods. Hair Tinting, 
Hair Dressing, p and Facial Treatments. 
41 West 38th st., ann 5th and 6th Avenue. 


GO TO WEINER BROS. for your gowns and 
high class suits. Exclusive styles. Imported and 
original designs. $50. First class workmanship. Per- 
sonalattention. 9 E.35St.,N. ¥. Opp. Altmans. 


FREDERICK E. FEIGENBAUM 
530-532 Amsterdam Avenue, at 86th Street 
ew York City. 
Telephone, Schuyler 8012. 











Foot Specialists 


COOK & CUNNINGHAM. GOWNS 

Out of town orders given special attention. Sam- 
les, suggestions and estimates furnished. 2255 

| at New York. Telephone Schuyler 8976. 


ANNA M. CONSIDINE, Ladies’ Hair Dresser. 
My specialty: featherweight hair pieces, latest cre- 
ations. Unexcelled e uality hair. Call or write. 
20 East 46th Street, New York. Take elevator. 





DR. E. N, COGSWELL, Surgeon, Chiropodist. 
Scientific & Sanitary. Manicuring. Foot Tonic, $1, 
Ointment, 50c; Powder, 25c. 418-420 sth Ave.; 
cor. 38th St., N. Y. Tel. 5388 Murray Hill. 


COUGHLIN & DAVENPORT. Importers and 
makers ready to wear blouses, also afternoon and 
evening gowns. Brides’ and bridesmaids’ gowns a 
specialty. 137 Lancaster Street, Albany, N. Y. 





HENRI GRAUX. Coiffeur de dames. Latest 

styles of pe yo ces, | 7. experts, $1. Lesson 
avai free of charge by French artist. 28 East 
33rd Street, New York. Phone Murray Hill 2768. 





OLIVINE CORN SALVE instantly relieves all 
inflammation & soreness from corns, bunions & in- 
growing nails. Absolutely Pure. 50ca jar. Dr.A. F. 
Kevlin, Surgeon Chiropodist, 1181 B’way, N. Y. 


THE SPECIALTY REMODELLING SHOP 
Any garment remodelled. Shop waists and gowns 
refitted. Fancy waists to order. Edmee Vincent 
Zeisig, 264 W. 22nd St., N. Y. Tel. 471 Chelsea. 





P. JAY & CO. Ladies, Hair Dressers 
and manufacturers of human hair goods 
ve removed to 
17 West 46th Street, New York (near sth Avenue) 


S. FORMAN 

Smart and distinctive styles in tailored-suits, Some 
and coats. Prices bi orr d 
gladly received. 687 Madison Avenue, ‘New York. 


S. CASOLA & BROS., Inc. 
Ladies’ Tailors and Furriers: 
37 West 36th Street, New York. 
Telephone Greeley 4337: 


S. STRAUSS. Fancy tailored suits for after- 
en and street wear, from $65 =p: Plainer suits 

$45. Superior workmans ip warranted. 
+68 E. 83rd Street, New York. Tel. Lenox 4578. 














DR. H. HOWARD LEVY. Specialist, restores 
weak, ailing and misshapen feet to Health, Com- 
fort, and Beauty. 1493 B’dway, bet. 43d & 44th 
Sts. Putnam Bldg. Rm. 206. Tel 7890 Bryant. 


FRENCH MODELS AT REDUCED PRICES 
Altered without charge. Gowns, dressy suits, 
and blouses made to order. Call or write Mrs. 
C. A. Burke, 28-30 West 38th Street, New York. 


MME. ELSIE’S PREPARATIONS have stood 
the test of i. pleasing the critical. Hair tonic 
ee & $1. Shampoo Powder 25c. and soc. E. T. 

cCann, 505 W. 148th St., N. Y. Audubon 1823 


B. FABRICANT. | My specialty is — fit 
and excluive styles in latest fabrics. The latest 
novelties in furs. Write for estimates. 45 
West 46th Street, New York. Tel. Bryant 922. 








Furriers 


MISS M. BIRTH z 

Importer and designer of handsome evening, after- 
noon and calling gowns; and smart tailored suits. 
62 W. 4sth Street, New York. Tel. Bryant 8245. 





EASTERN FUR COMPANY, Expert workman- 
ship in renovating old fur garments into new styles, 
lowest prices. Immediate attention to mail 
orders. 753 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


AT REASONABLE PRICES 

Charming frocks for afternoon and evening wear; 
both ready-made and made to order. Call or 
write F. G. Goerner, 10-12 W. 22nd St., N. Y. 





FUR REMODELING. Specialty of renovating 
be fur garments. Prices as low as consistent 

good workmanship. A. H. Green & Son, 
pe Wet 23d Street, N.Y. Phone 1162 Gramercy. 


COLEMAN, INC. 


Prompt, IED Ales remodelling 
61 W. 37 St., bet. sth & B’way. Tel. 4859 Greeley 





ART FUR SHOP. Fur coats all lengths, and 
sets in all better grade Furs at one-third reduction. 


MME. LORETTA 


Maker of individual gowns and waists. Café and 





Jewelry 





DIAMONDS, precious stones, and old gold 
bought and sold. Highest immediate cash prices 

id. Established 27 years. Write for ee. 
eR. Weaver, 1206 Chestnut St., Philadel 


Millinery 


GILMAN MILLINERY Imported Model Hats. 
Also copies, $10 up. Correct Mourning Millinery 
specialty. Knickerbocker Trust Bldg., sth Ave., 
cor. 34th St. Entrance on 34th St. Tel. 3347 Bryant. 











DIAMOND BARGAINS—Wealways have them 
—bought of individuals & estates, especially single 
stones. Styles & quality guaranteed. Write. Ref. 
in your city. S.R. Weaver, 1206 Chestnut St., Phila. 


OLD JEWELRY REMOUNTED _ in platinum 
mountings of the latest styles. Prices mode- 








YOU CAN “PICK UP” UNUSUAL. 

and a trimmed hats at $5, includin, 
toques and bonnets. " 

Rone mote 66 W. "30th St., N. Y. Formerly designer 


S. DAVIS C. DAVIS 
Smart sulont Bag and Hats 


im- 
L 











Repairing and remodeling. dance gowns a specialty. 13 West 38th Street. h M. Rea iced. 
4 East 46th Street New York | Next to Lord & Taylor. Telephone Greeley 1168. oo lg age 5 Rar apes fi EY Philadcichy ia, Pa. | 17 West 4sth St., ‘New York® Tel. 7469 Bryant 
10 EUGENE, aun ee OF we", at Bergdorf 
MADAM ROSE. GRACE HAZEN STUDIO 53 . Gaetan Tel. Made Sq. 


Gowns 


Dinner, evening, and street gowns forall occasions. 
Remodelling a specialty. Prices reasonable 
179 W. o3rd St., New York. Tel. Riverside 2266 


119 East roth Street, New York 
Gold and _ Silversmith. Jewelry, Fine Gem 
Setting. Table Silver, Spoons, Pottery, Baskets. 


n, 32 W. 32d St., N. Y. 
4240. Smart tallerintle hats $10. Our special 
waterproof for motoring and traveling are ideal. 





ARTI 5TIC DRESSES 
Made from your own material. 
Unusi al remodeling. Reasonable _ prices. 
lome :, 113 W. 37th Se, N.Y. Tel. 5265 Greeley. 


LAN: BRYANT, Attractive Tea Gowns, Mat- 
inees Boudoir robes. Artistic designs. ge _ 
Wear or made to measure. Catalogue “DG” 

out ftown. Tel. 6416 Greeley. 25 W.38th St. N: Y. 








ANNA CONLIN, IMPORTER. Evening 
gowns a-specialty during December and January. 
Handsome French gowns copied, $85.00 to $1 0.00. 
Mail orders solicited. 55 West 38th Street, N. Y. 


HAND-MADE JEWELRY. I will make, reset 

or duplicate any piece of hand-made jewel 
Original work to Gift Shops. Lucretia McM. Bush, 
214 Beacon Street, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 





YOUR OWN MATERIAL USED. Mrs Gordon. 
ializes in reasonable gowns from your material 
je Jan. and Feb. Excellent fit. Very latest 


designs. Remodelling. 53 W. 37th Street. N. Y. 











PRECIOUS | — 
ost everything from 
"sooet everywhere 
are listed here for you. 











MME. ONEILL offers strikingly attractive adap- 
tations of leading Paris models for afternoon and 
evening wear. Furs and fur trimmed hats moder- 
ately priced. Est. 16 yrs. 10 W. 22nd St., N. Y. 


LADIES’ HATS REMODELED into latest 
styles of velvet, plush, beaver, velour, felt; samples 
displayed to try on and select; new and ‘trimmed 
hats to order. A. A. Neumann, 24 E. 4th St., N. ¥. 



































BELOW ARE THE 
SIGNS OF MANY 
UNUSUAL SHOPS— 
YOUR GUIDE-POSTS 
TO ECONOMICAL 
AND EFFICIENT 
SHOPPING 





















ARE YOU LOOKING 
FOR A BRIDGE 
PRIZE? ODD FA- 


















Selling Agents 







Toilet Prep.— Cont. 





OVER-STOCKED WARDROBES, Antiques. 
post slightly worn gowns of quality and style sold 
“gm | rices. /rite for circular. 


Fuses . Burleigh, Canaan, New Hampshire. 


MARY GREY’S TREATMENT for face and 
scalp, repair the ravages of age and worry. Home 
treatment box with full directions, $5. Book of 
Beauty Free. Mary Grey Co., 2 E. 46th St., N. Y. 











Millinery — Cont. 


PONCH—IMPORTER. 7 grade millinery 
and French blouses to meet the requirements = 
every occasion, at moderate prices. 29 Wes 

46th Street, New York. Telephone Bryant ag 


MRS. L. E. SHEPARD 








The shop where hats are made to fit. 
Hatscopied from Vanity Fair. French trimmings. 
5 Greene Street, Providence, Rhode Island 





HATS BY MAIL 

For city or country. North andsouth; Reason- 
able prices. Latest fashions. Sketches sent. 
J. Montegne, 11 Cottage Place, Englewood, N. J. 








Miscellaneous 





Shopping Commissioners 


BICHARA DE PARIS PARFUMS 
Concentrated floral water and blended perfumes. 
Toilet preparations. Handsome booklet explains 


all. Write. Natura Co., 15 E. 35th St., New York. 





VORS? UNUSUAL 
PLACE CARDS? 
YOU WILL FIND 
THEM IN THESE 
PAGES 





























Specialty Shops 





MRS. H.GOODALE ABERNETHY 10 years’ 
experience shopping for others. No charge. 
77, Madison _ pels Be Boundary Road. 

mdon, N. W. 12 Rue Remnequin, Paris. 


NAILINE 

The new, wonderful manicure requisite. A pol- 
ish, bleach cuticle and stain remover combined. 
Postpaid 25c. O. M.S. Co., 50 Ferry Street, N. Y. 


CRAFT AND GIFT SHOPS 

Generous profits to you as our representative, 
But you must order early. Write us today. 
Austro-Hungarian Co., 4 West 33rd Street, N. 





MRS. SARAH BOOTH DARLING, Purchasing 
Agent. Accompanying out-of-town patrons. No 
charge. References. Chaperoning. Specialty 
of cotillion favors. 112 W. 11th St., New York. 


TONIC FOR RESTORING COLOR to gray 
hair. Not instantaneous but gradually gives the 
gry hair its natural color. $1 per bottle. Mrs. 

ac Hale, 420 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


IF YOU LIVE OUT OF TOWN 

a for booklet showing actual photographs of 
Glebeas flowers for ration and co 

Austro-Hungarian Co., 4 West 33rd Street, N. Y, 





RS. C.B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 

Will shop with you or send anything on approval. 

rvices free. Send for bulletin of Bargains. 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CREAM OF PEARLS 

will bleach and beautify your neck, arms and 
hands. Will not rub off. soc. and $1 per bottle. 
Mrs. MacHale, 420 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





HELEN CURTIS, 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 
General Shopping. No Charge. Circular. 
Bank reference. Personal interest in every order. 

Telephone 3286 Chelsea. 


STEIN’S FACE POWDER 

One which sticks. Generous size box, all shades, 
price, delivered, 20c. Used by rofessionals for 
30 years. Stein Cosmetic Co., New York City. 


TIP YOUR HEAD A B 

as you leave the Waldorf, 3. pF Street side. We 
are directly opposite on Thirty-t ~~ Stren 
Austro-Hungarian Co., 4 West cond &.. 


BRIGHT-COLORED PARROTS 
Automatically balanced. No mechanism ~ 
out of order. Latest imported novelty. oa 
Dierckx, 34:W. 36 St. “Wholesale, 8 Barclay St., N. 








FASHION iN CANDLES 


ane ee fig SHOPPING. Unusual gifts of 





dictates the copper-brown, fragrant beeswax. lwood, embroidered silks, ivory, jade, 
Parcel = 40 cents box. Tapers 30 cents box. Roahes, china, lacquer, etc., purchased with- 
Jane Thomas, Goodwin Bldg. Hartford, Conn. | out charge. Bertha Tanzer, 176 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 
THE RIGHT NAME JANET PORTER 

For anything, from a pill to a palace. shops for or with patrons. No charge. Prompt, 


Lists submitted free by Laura Lee Rogers, 
Nomenclator, Plainfield, ; New Jersey. 


CECILIAN FIBRE FLOWERS never fade. 
Look, feel, smell, and are, just like real flowers; but 
they last forever. Something entirely new. Sen 
for booklet — it tells more about them. 


CECILIAN FIBRE FLOWERS. Send $2. for 
a large bunch of violets or a large corsage rose in a 
handsome box. You will then order more. Robet. 
W. Morgan Distrib’r’ 124 E. 41st St., New York, 








careful attention. Circular. Bank references. 
253 W. o3d St., New York. Tel. Riverside 6177. 


MRS. S. D. JOHNSON. Shops for and with 
customers without charge. Rush mourning orders 
and rugs a specialty. 347 sth Avenue, opposite 
Waldorf-Astoria. Telephone 2070 Madison Square. 


MARJORIE WORTH, 22 E. 34 St.,N. Y. Tel. 
Murray Hill 2155. General Shopping. No charge. 
Courteous, prompt and efficient attention to every 
order. Bank Reference. Letter on request. 











ARE YOU WRINKLED? FAT? LEAN? 
The remedy lies within you. Write me your 


MRS. VIVIAN M. DEMAREST 
shops free for icular ladies who desire the 














trouble. Enclose $1. for sample lesson. 18 years’ | best that New York shops afford. Satisfaction 
experience. Florence E. Burleigh, Canaan, N. H, | guaranteed. Circular. 30 East 34th St., New York. 
SPECIALIST IN SHOPPING for the exclusive, 

P. new and original, for gifts. Personal or household 

els use. Christmas orders taken now. Address Grace 

Clark, 44 West 22ndSt.,N.Y. Tel. Gramercy 3423. 

THOROUGHBRED Toy Pomeranians; reason- | MRS. MARY H. FRANCE, general shopping. 
able. Strong, healthy, from imported prize- | No charge. Gifts, personal and household needs, 
winning stock. Most fashionable breed. Order | rugs a specialty. “+. 5 assured. 315 Fifth 


now. Miss Snodgrass, Parkersburg, West Va. 








Photographers 


Avenue. Room 1107, Tel. 3192 Mad. Sq. 


Toilet Articles 








FACE AND SCALP SPECIALIST 

1s yearsin N. Y. Prominent physicians amon d 

ag Pure toilet articles a specialty. Sen 
rlist. Lillian Stillman, 38 W. 38th St., N. Y 


CRUSHED FLOWER CHAINS. Hand-wrought 
Wistaria, Violets, Roses, Lotus, dainty colorings. 
Mailed $1.50. Alternated with pearls, = 00, 
Christine, 186 Christopher St., Montclair, N. J. 





JULIA MARLOWE FACE CREAM 

Made expressly for Mrs. Sothern. New, otha 
preparation for beautifying the skin. 4 oz. 
prepaid $1. Conolly AuditoriumTower,Chicago. il. 





ay STEVENSON’S SHOP. Dainty silk 
lm for — or crib tacked with silk 
10. Baby tees — our design $1.25. Cross 
stitched, baby pony towels, $1. Sewickley, Penn, 





Unusual Gifts 


THE LIGHT HOUSE WEAVERS of the New 
York Association for the — go bers 
woven cushions, scarfs, baskets, 

Braided, rag and pattern rugs. 111 E. a St. Re 





WILE-AWAY BOXES for Children and 

Grown-ups. Ideal for birthdays, convalescence, or 

omer. Each one individual. Prices ue $5. 
lizabeth H. Pusey. 16 East 48th St., 


GREEN DRAGON GIFT SHOP. Lampshades 
and bases, artistic. Bookplates $8.00 Prizes; 
choice and useful things; gifts for : can ee 

and men. Write 24 East 28th Street, New e por 





WILE-AWAY STEAMER BOXES 
A gift for every day. Contents selected 
for the individual. Prices, $5.00 . 
Elizabeth H. Pusey, 16 East 48th St., N. Y. 


WHY NOT A GIFT SHOP? The work is 
congenial — the profits are large. Gift Folio and 
generous offer upon request. 
Forest Craft Guild, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


THINGS QUEER AND QUAINT 

Christmas cards, original and unique, $1.75 doz., 

pettenss. Noah’s Ark cases of illustrated stationer 
r children, g5c. postpaid. 25 E. soth St., N. 








AMY FERRIS, 6 East 37th St., has added to 
her Interior Decorating and Furnishing Depart- 
ment, a shop displaying unique lamps, pot- 
tery, fabrics, embroideries, and gift novelties. 


THE TORI SHOP. Unique novelties and im- 
ports interesting to gift and art sho) Informa- 
tion on request. 620 South Warren St., 

Syracuse, New York. 


KING HOOPER SHOP. Quaint old China, 
furniture, silver, jewels, Pictures, mirrors and fur- 
nishings collected from homes of New England. 
561 Fifth Avenue, in Forty sixth Street, N. Y. 











CHINESE AFTERNOON TEA BOX 

Cretonne box containing dainty menu of delicious 
imported Chinese confections, tea bowls, etc., 
for six, $2. Bertha Tanzer, 176 Mad. Ave., N. Y. 


“STUDIO SHOP For Things Be: autiful” 
Quaint Brittany cup, 35c; ‘hearth witch broom 4 
long, $1.50, Bohemian glass spoon-straw, 25c. 
postpaid. Studios 20, 21 & 23. 96 sth Ave., N.Y. 





BROWNELL STUDIO. Home portraiture a 
mene apereenne. Old photo ok Pho ,daguerr- 
eotypes, etc., copied and ~ ag hotographs 


FORQUIGNON F. B. Manicure Sets in fine real 
leathers from $2.50 to $25.00. Appropriate tor 
all times. Write for catalogue. Emile For- 


ARTISTIC GIFTS 
Hand-painted China and lacquer ware, trays and 
sewing boxes. Flower jars $1.25 up. ——— 





colored. 45 E. soth St., N. . Plaza 2170. | quignon Company, 106 Lafayette Street. N. Y. | hagen Art Shop, 789 Lexington Ave., New York 

THE ALLISON STUDIO GENUINE ELEPHANT IVORY dresser sets io IDEA CALENDARS. No two alike, 

Color photography in all its branches exclusively | and tortoise shell goods sold direct by the manu- pot at Robert Frank’s The Artists’ Shop, 
wi 


Sittings anywhere 
235 Fifth Ave., New York. Tel. —oe Mad. Square. 


facturer. Call or write for prices and particulars. 
Estate of A. O. Baumann, 54 W. 37th St., N. Y. 


make the most unusual and delightful Christ- 
mas gifts, 2r East 48th Street, New York. 





Insurance 





ASK MISS — about country estates, town 
jouses, apartment house manage- 

an and all lines of insurance. 

500 sth Avenue New York. 





EVANS QUALITY PHOTO STUDIOS 


WAXEN SACHETS, ear box, satin wrapped 


FUL CREATIONS in Fancy Paper 


BEAUTI 
Artistic photograghs made at your home, or our | 75c. Miniatures 25c. Iveroid Vanity-box, puff, | for Gifts, gy Prizes, Dance Favors, etc. 
studios. We guarantee satisfaction. 1504 Walnut | powder-cakes, soc. Compagnie Faria, Depart- | 15c. to $2.75. Illustrated catalog free. Little 
St., Phila., Pa., 925 Boardwalk, Atlantic City,N.J. | ment A, 9-13 Maiden Lane, New York City. | Work Shop, 443 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MINIATURES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 

Artistic, accurate, beautiful. Daguerreotypes and 
old photographs copied and enlarged. The Lilian 
George Studios, 5 W. 58th St.,N.Y. Tel. Plaza 4876 





Toilet Preparations 


THE PLACE TO FIND rare ~ jewelry, old 

silver, Sheffield Plate, Amber and other beads 

my curios, Ideal for presents and prizes. Eble’s 
Art Gallery,1o5 W. 42d St.,N.Y. Tel. Bryant 289. 


Studios 


McHUGHS SUNFAST FABRICS for draper- 
ies & furniture,rough silks,velvets, casement cloths 
& carpets I colors. Guarant unfadeable. 
Temples. Jos.P. McHugh & Son, 9 W.42 St., N.Y. 














Shoes 





HANDS KEPT SOFT and free from chaps and 
cracks by Cornell’s Lotion Jellifie Non-greasy, 
non-sticky, large tube 25c. (Ag’ts’ & dealers’ terms 
on request) H.F. Cornell & Co.,18 W.34thSt.,N.Y. 


PHONG FAT COMPANY 

Direct Importers of Chinese and Japanese goods. 
Send for our free illustrated Booklet of Gift Sug- 
gestions, 25 West 36th Street, New York. 





SHOECRAFT SHOP 

375 Fighth Ave., New York. Booklet “D” sent 
gratis. Footwear with the ‘ “Shoecraft”” stamp of 
originality. Built on exclusive “Shoecraft” Lists. 


EYEBROW PENCIL. 

Will not soil chamois or smear when perspiring. 
Black or light, soc. Mailed, plain cover. _Par- 
isian Cosmetics, 127 St. Felix St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


KOOt srs TO a BABY'S THERMOS NIP. 
Scientific & tary. Instant relief to teeth- 
ing babies. —s recommend. $1. G’teed, 
At Stores or Koolbite Co., 96 Bway, New York, 





waae BERNSTEIN. Short Vamp Shoes, 
. U.S. Pat. Off.) Ori; inator; | creator. s 
om ity, Style. Send for klet “V.” Sold a 

4 W. 31st St., and 1591 Broadway, New York 


CLEANSING CREAM cleanses 
the pores, clears the complexion. Priscilla Tissue 
Cream softens and prevents lines. Call or write. 
Miss Sullivan,Facial Specialist,27 W.46th St.,N.Y. 


HAND EMBROIDERED JAPANESE Kim- 
onos and Mandarins, Habitae silk or Kobe Crépe, 
white and black and all shades, $15. to $50 

Bleazby Bros., 339 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 








Social Stationery 


CREME DE ALPS beautifying cold cream. 
Beneficial in repairing the ravages of time and 
neglect. soc per jar. Sample rsc. Jean Car- 
rington, 35 West 36th Street, he York. 


TIP YOUR HEAD A BIT 

as you leave the Waldrof, 33rd Street side. 
We are directly opposite on Thirty-third Street. 
Austro-Hungarian Co., 4 West 33rd St., N. Y. 





LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES, business 
cards, $1.50 per 1000. Lithographing and em 

ing at half price to Dress & Vanity Fair readers. 
Union Printing Co., 98 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


DUST POISONS YOUR SKIN. Use “Agnes- 
ian Softenwhite” before motoring, driving, trav- 
oe etc. Contains no grease. Samples. Agn’s 
raves, 820 Goldsmith Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


IF YOU LIVE OUT OF TOWN 

Write for booklet showing actual photographs of 
Glebeas flowers for decoration and _ corsage. 
Austro-Hungarian Co., 4 West 33rd St., N. Y. 


Tea Rooms 





“THE SCOTCH TEA ROOM” Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Afternoon Tea, Table d’hote dinner 75 
cents. Orders taken for scones, cakes, jam & mar- 
malade. 31 W. 46th St., N. Y., Tel. Bryant 6476. 


YE OLDE hag og 3 INNE—A. D. 1747 
Wayside Lane & Post Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
On motor Highway. aint Historic Tea Rooms. 
Charming Collection of Antiques, etc. 


“GREEN DRAGON TEA HOUSE” Home 
cooking from English reci served in an at- 
mosphere of harmony and rest. Luncheon, tea, 
early supper or dinner. 214 S. 15th St., Phila., Pa. 


THE DANSANT (by card only) Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Tea, Dinner. Also Private Rooms for 
Dances and Dinners. Elizabeth Fellows, 
Winkle Tea Tooms, 17 West 37th Street, 

















MADISON avery poor STORE, INC. 
387 Madison Ave., N. Y. Latest books, stationery, 
visiting cards, wedding reno souvenir 
New Year Cards,calendars, etc.. circulating library 


BUENA SKIN TONIC For my gentleman after 
shaving. The finest Skin Astringent for that 
rpose ever manufactured. Dealers. Prepaid, $r. 

Jean W: Wallace Butler, 422 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago. 





THREE INITIALS or less engraved on 24 
sheets Whiting’s French Organdie in gold, silver, 
or any color free, postpaid for 75 cents. Gessner 
Engraving Co., 611 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 


YAMA-YUR used in place of soap cleanses and 
creates a radiant skin. Once tried always used. 
Sample roc. Send for booklet, “Rare Toilet Prep- 
arations.” O-Kami-San Co. 70 Warren St., N.Y. 


CRAFT AND GIFT SHOPS 2 

Generous profits to _ as our representative. 
But you must order early. Write us today. 
Austro-Hungarian Co., 4 West 33rd St., N. Y 





Travel 





Rooms & Apariments 


UNIQUE BON VOYAGE CABINET con- 
taining a box for each day aboard ship, delivered 
to your friend’s stateroom. Circular to tourists. 
Solatia M. Taylor, 56 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





BOX OF STATIONERY 

With monogram in gold $1.00. Holly Boxes and 

a Gates Lily Incense, 25 and 50 cents 
“* 


M. J. Whaley, 463 sth Avenue, New York. 








— SKIN CLEANSER. Used in place 

and water, tones and stimulates the skin, 
Price $1.00. Scientific, facial and scalp treatments 
at parlors. R. M.Quinlan,166 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 





THE ADRIENNE, 3109 West 57th St., N. Y. 

Enlarged and improved — Annex added — new 

dein room and nine suites with private baths. 
Apply to Miss Proudfoot. 





THE COUNTRY LIFE PRESS, GARDEN CITY, NEW YORE 


EUROPEAN TOUR Small Private Party —— 
pe II, 1914 to the Mediteranean 98 Cae 

ooo. Address, A. F. Pierce 1480 Broadway, N. 
Teapbens. 4260 Bryant. 























WINTER TOURIST HATS 
OF THE UNUSUAL SORT 
for PALM BEACH WEAR 


Smart styles with Distinctive design in 
Panamas, Milans and other Outing 
Materials correctly produced for 
Women of critical taste. 

Sold only in the best Shops and Depart- 
ments, 


Designed and produced by 


MOORHEAD & JARDINE CO. 
22 WEST 33th STREET 
NEW YORK 











The Pierce-Arrow Car takes 
a just credit and no more 
than a just credit for the 
quality of its engine, but it 
has added to that engine 
conveniences, refinements 
and luxuries which,together 
with perfect service and > 
| easy control, give the luxury @ 
me; that is expressed by the A 
4 words “Pierce-Arrow Car” F® 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo, New York | 


- 
ped 
SEL OEE 














